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INTRODUCTION 


In the present struggle against monopolies and 
imperialism and for peace, democracy and social 
progress, a special place must be given to the 
alliance of the working class and the middle sec¬ 
tions in both the town and the countryside. The 
strengthening and widening of this unity is one 
of the most important tasks of the working- 
class movement. The convergence of the interests 
of these middle strata with those of the work¬ 
ing-class movement and their growing co-opera¬ 
tion contribute to the narrowing of the social ba¬ 
sis of monopolies. 

The analysis of the structure, position, and in¬ 
terests of the contemporary non-proletarian stra¬ 
ta of the working people of the town and the 
countryside points to the possibility of a close 
alliance between the working class and the mid¬ 
dle classes in the struggle against the monopo¬ 
lies. 

In the works of Marx and Lenin there is a de¬ 
tailed analysis of these non-proletarian layers of 
the working people: they are regarded in light 
of the basic tendencies in the development of 
capitalism and the deepening class polarisation of 
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bourgeois society, and on the basis of the shar¬ 
pening of the political struggle in various coun¬ 
tries. 

The pressing task for the revolutionary work¬ 
ing-class movement today is to draw allies un¬ 
der conditions of imperialism where all the con¬ 
tradictions of capitalism have become more acute. 

Lenin developed the Marxist theory of classes 
and the class struggle as applied to the mo¬ 
nopoly stage of capitalism. First of all, it was 
necessary to provide a correct assessment of the 
actual position and trends of development of 
small-scale production which, of course, deter¬ 
mines the fate of small producers, both urban 
and rural. On the basis of careful analysis, Le¬ 
nin arrived at the conclusion that the monopoly 
stage of capitalism leads to an intensified con¬ 
centration of production and capital, and to the 
sharpening of competition. As well, this is ac¬ 
companied by the squeezing out of the small 
producer, his destruction and proletarianisation. 
Lenin underlined the fact that oppression and 
exploitation became the destiny not only of the 
proletariat, but of other strata of the working 
people as well. 

The works of Lenin show the bankruptcy of the 
opportunist theory of the stability of small pro¬ 
duction, revealing its political goal to be the 
thwarting of the revolutionary working-class 
and general democratic movement. 

Lenin also sharply criticised the theory of 
‘pure imperialism’ according to which the 
growth of monopoly capitalism eventual¬ 
ly leads to the radical reorganisation of the old 
capitalism and to the liquidation of all other 
economic forms except monopolies. According to 








this theory, the development of monopoly capi¬ 
talism must bring about such a change in the 
class composition of bourgeois society that there 
would remain only the proletariat and a finan¬ 
cial oligarchy. . If we had an integral impe¬ 
rialism before us, which had entirely altered 
capitalism, our task would have been a hundred 
thousand times easier. It would have resulted in 
a system in which everything would be subordi¬ 
nated to finance capital alone. It would then on¬ 
ly have remained to remove the top and to trans¬ 
fer what remained to the proletariat. That would 
have been extremely agreeable, but it is not so 
iin reality. In reality the development is such 
that we have to act in an entirely different 
way .’ 1 Lenin underlined that such a system of 
vpure imperialism without the foundations of the 
old capitalism had never existed and would 
never exist. Such a conclusion is extremely 
important to note today, in that it cau¬ 
tions against underestimating the struggle to 
attract the non-proletarian strata to the side 
of the working class, and proves the possibility 
and indeed the necessity of organising a close 
alliance between the working class and the ur¬ 
ban and rural middle strata. 

The Marxist theory of classes and the class 
struggle has developed and improved taking into 
account the new concrete historical characteristics 
of contemporary state-monopoly capitalism. An 
invaluable contribution into the theory and prac¬ 
tice of the world revolutionary process and the 
working out of the strategy and tactics of the 

1 V. I. Lenin. Eighth Congress of the R.C.P. (B.), 
March 18-23, 1919. Collected Works, Vol. 29 (here and 
elsewhere Progress Publishers, Moscow), p. 168. 
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communist and working-class movement, 
was made by international meetings of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties. The joint doc 
uments from these meetings generalise their ex¬ 
periences and allow the expression of a general 
point of view concerning the most important 
contemporary problems, in particular the prob¬ 
lem of creating broad anti monopolistic alliances 
led by the proletariat. 

Marxist research in various countries contrib¬ 
utes to the practical working out of problems con¬ 
nected with the communist and working-class 
movement and, in particular, with the appraisal 
of an opportunity to attract the middle layers of 
society to the revolutionary proletariat. 

The present work continues, as it were, pre¬ 
vious research into the composition and position 
of the middle classes in capitalist society in new 
conditions brought about by the worldwide 
scientific and technological revolution. The re¬ 
search based on data pertaining to the 40s-50s 
could not as yet reflect the radical changes 
wrought in the middle classes under the impact 
of that revolution. 

Previous works devoted to this problem confined 
themselves to the urban middle classes, whereas 
here the author tries to analyse the middle 
classes as a whole, i.e. in town and countryside. 

Foreign Marxists have also contributed to this 
sphere of research, and the author refers to 
their works or quotes them in proper places. 

Interest in the middle strata has also been 
shown by bourgeois researchers who generally 
claim that capitalist society is quickly being 
turned into a society of the ‘middle class’. 

At the same time, there have appeared reform- 
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ist, revisionist, and all kinds of ultra-left doct¬ 
rines whose authors and supporters endeavour to 
belittle the revolutionary role of the working 
class with claims about the so-called replace¬ 
ment of the ‘old’ proletariat by a ‘new’ one in 
the form of the intelligentsia and students. 

These and other views reflect certain goals. 
The fact that the membership of these ‘middle 
classes’ is growing is called on to prove that in 
contemporary capitalist society, there is a les¬ 
sening of class polarisation and class contradic¬ 
tions and antagonisms. This of course leads to 
the conclusion that the proletarian revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat would be 
senseless. 

The theory of the ‘new’ proletariat is used by 
revisionist ideologists to portray the intelligent¬ 
sia and students as the main and most revolu¬ 
tionary force of our time. 

In this way, the ideological aspect of anti- 
Marxist concepts with respect to the working 
class and the middle strata must be seen in light 
of the political aims of their proponents. 

In actual fact, these middle strata do not gen¬ 
erally act in any strictly defined and clear-cut 
groups. More often than not, they are found in 
complex combinations with different profession¬ 
al, sectoral, cultural, ethnic and other entities. 
This creates a host of methodological difficulties 
in determining the boundaries of these middle 
strata. The first problem .then is to determine 
how to differentiate the middle classes from other 
social groupings. 

In order to find the criteria to define this in¬ 
termediate layer, it is necessary to comprehend 
its socio-economic essence—that which separates 
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it from other social groups. It is all the more 
important because the definition should always 
correspond to objective reality, which also re¬ 
fers to such categories as peasants, farmers, em¬ 
ployees, intelligentsia. 

Complex methodological problems arise when 
we try to describe the interaction between the 
scientific and technological revolution and socio¬ 
economic changes in the composition and posi¬ 
tion of the middle strata. Not all structural shifts 
in the intermediate layers of the population are 
due to the scientific and technological revolution. 
Many analogous changes took place earlier. Con¬ 
sequently, we must determine from the start pre¬ 
cisely what changes can be seen as social con¬ 
sequences of this revolution. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind that there 
is not a direct and simple link but a chain of 
links between the revolutionary transformations 
in a particular sector of science and technology 
and their socio-economic consequences. The task 
of research is to determine the fundamental 
links in this chain. The most general basis for 
the interaction of social structures is the social 
division of labour, which is changing with the 
development of the productive forces. The nec¬ 
essary precondition of many social transforma¬ 
tions, the division of labour by itself does not 
indicate the degree of influence of certain struc¬ 
tures on others. The more developed the social 
division of labour (greater specialisation, more 
diverse functions of people in production and 
their links in other areas of life), the harder it 
is to establish the many levels of mutual in¬ 
fluencing of the structures. 

The middle layers as a category unite vari- 







ous social groups which differ both in their roles 
in social production and in their places in 
the social organisation of labour, in their func¬ 
tions, and their economic position, social ties, 
interests, world outlook, political sympathies, 
etc. These differences demand that we use a 
differentiated approach to the analysis of the 
middle layers. Such an approach, however, does 
not exclude (but on the contrary suggests) an 
investigation of the middle layers as a part of 
the class structure of bourgeois society. This in¬ 
troduction shows the most important differences 
between the classes and these interclass layers. 

The activity of the middle layers is a problem 
which involves very different aspects, including 
questions of the economy, politics, culture, edu¬ 
cation, ideology, etc. Therefore, a thorough study 
of these strata demands a comprehensive ap¬ 
proach and the efforts of specialists from various 
social sciences. This work is mainly limited to 
the circle of socio-economic problems. Neverthe¬ 
less, we could not avoid questions of the political 
consciousness and behaviour of these middle 
layers. 

The social consciousness, in its comprehen¬ 
sive sense, deriving from the specific conditions 
of life, does not necessarily mean the adequate 
expression of these conditions in people s 
minds. It is well known that representatives of 
the same social group, finding themselves in ap¬ 
proximately the same material position, hold 
different ideological positions. Social conscious¬ 
ness is formed under the influence of various 
factors in the surrounding environment. Thus, 
the search for the shortest path to the explana¬ 
tion of the way of thinking and behaviour of 
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various intermediate groups of the population by 
discovering the direct connection between their 
economic position and their consciousness quite 
often leads to the oversimplification of the ex¬ 
tremely complex mechanism of the interaction of 
social being and social consciousness. 

In the present work, questions of social con¬ 
sciousness and behaviour of the middle strata 
are analysed only to the extent that they serve 
as a clear reflection of the corresponding socio¬ 
economic conditions of work and life. A more 
detailed analysis of the social consciousness and 
behaviour of the middle strata in contemporary 
capitalist society would require further research. 

Special interest arises from the social conse¬ 
quences of the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution for the middle layers of developed capi¬ 
talist countries. In this connection the author 
considers essential the following tasks: to clari¬ 
fy the most important shifts resulting from the 
scientific and technological revolution in the 
general structure of the middle strata, and the 
composition of various groups and layers; to de¬ 
termine the role and importance of particular 
intermediate layers in social production; to show 
the economic position and conditions of existence 
of the major groups belonging to the middle 
strata; to clarify the social contradictions and 
antagonisms between the middle strata and diffe¬ 
rent groups of the ruling class, the bourgeois 
state, and the politics of the ruling circles of cap¬ 
italist countries; to analyse the search of Com¬ 
munist Parties for a democratic alternative to 
the politics of monopolies; and finally, to reveal 
the unscientific essence of a number of bourgeois 
apologetic theories concerning the middle strata. 









PART I 


SOCIAL AND CLASS STRUCTURE 
OF CONTEMPORARY CAPITALIST SOCIETY 


The middle strata are not isolated from the ba¬ 
sic classes and other social groups of capitalist 
society. In order to determine more precisely 
which sections of the population occupy the 
middle, intermediate position between the op¬ 
posing classes, it is necessary to examine the 
class structure and to show its relationship to 
the social structure of society. 

Chapter I 

Classes and Production Relations. 

A Critique of the Bourgeois Theory 
of Social Stratification 

‘Society does not consist of individuals, but ra¬ 
ther expresses the sum of those relations in 
which those individuals find themselves.’ 1 Else¬ 
where Marx emphasises that ‘individuals are 
dealt with only in so far as they are the perso¬ 
nifications of economic categories, embodiments 

1 Karl Marx. Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen 
Okonomie (Rohentwurf) 1857-1858, Verlag fur Fremd- 
sprachige Literatur, Moskau, 1939, S. 176. 
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of particular class-relations and class-interests’ *, 
and that the principal agents of the capitalist 
mode of production, the capitalist and the work¬ 
er, act not as individuals, but as the embodi¬ 
ments of capital and wage-labour. 1 2 

Contemporary capitalist society consists of a 
complex system of interrelations between indi¬ 
viduals and groups of people. Each class, stra¬ 
tum and other community of people is a compo¬ 
nent part of a more complex whole. Social for¬ 
mations in which social groups express specific 
types of relations (e.g., class, national, religious, 
sex, age, professional, cultural, etc.) and make 
up a complete system with stable regulation, are 
used to be called structures. In society, there 
are many structures each of which we can re¬ 
gard as a subsystem of the wider social structure. 
The social structure consists of the totality of all 
social relations in all their complex diversity. 

The term ‘social structure’ is used in several 
ways. In this work, it refers not only to the in¬ 
ner structure of various groups (i.e. the system 
of elements and principles of their regulation on 
the level of the group), but also the totality of 
the intergroup relations in society. Thus the 
class structure takes in interclass and intraclass 
relations and links in society. The social struc¬ 
ture is a complex of different structures which 
form a complex network of social relations, both 
class relations, that are dominant, and other re¬ 
lations. 

The groups which make up the class structure 

1 Karl Marx. Capital. Translated by S. Moore and 
E. Aveling. VoL I (here and elsewhere Progress Pub¬ 
lishers, Moscow, 1974), p. 21. 

2 See Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, 1974, p. 880. 








are divided up into a hierarchical order. The so¬ 
cial structure does not have a set principle of 
regulation of its elements: some social forma¬ 
tions are set out vertically, some horizontally, 
while others asymmetrically in respect to these. 

The character of the demarcation between 
separate structures is such that belonging to one 
structure does not preclude belonging to another 
for the individual: man is at one and the same 
time part of the class structure, and the national, 
professional and other structures. This establishes 
a high degree of interaction of the structures. 

Separate social groups and structural forma¬ 
tions are constantly growing and changing, es¬ 
pecially under the impact of the scientific and 
technological revolution. However, this revolution 
has unequal influence on the various struct¬ 
ures. The greatest changes take place in 
those groups which are more directly 
connected with the development of science and 
technology. In this respect, special interest arises 
from the analysis of the sectoral and profes¬ 
sional structure of workers of the industrialised 
capitalist countries. 

in the centre of the analysis of the social 
structure of bourgeois society, Marxism places 
the investigation of classes. In this investigation, 
we must ask wherein lies the essence of the 
Marxist approach to the difference between 
classes and all other social groups in the social 
structure? 

Glass, as opposed to all other social entities, 
is perceived not as a socio-political or a socio- 
psychological community, but rather as a socio¬ 
economic community of people which represents 
a definite social mode of production and type of 
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production relations. Thus, class cannot be es¬ 
tablished on the basis of likeness of attitudes of 
individuals or some other indicators apart from 
the totality of the fundamental production rela¬ 
tions. 

Depending on the form of social gradation, 
some of them can include various classes (e.g., 
the self-employed, farmers, etc.), other forms of 
such gradation can be an inherent part of a spe¬ 
cific class (e.g., industrial workers, craftsmen, 
etc.). 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism created a 
solid basis for the study of the class and social 
structures of society, distinguishing from all the 
complex and tangled relations of people as the 
most important and determining factor the 
production or economic relations. 

The analysis of the class differentiation of 
bourgeois society is a task of great difficulty. 
And this is despite the fact that the class struc¬ 
ture of contemporary capitalist society has been 
simplified in comparison not only with the feudal 
system but also with the capitalism of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The complexity of the 
determination of the composition and limits of 
specific classes and intermediate strata lies 
in the fact that classes do not have a strictly 
defined juridical status. The classes of bourgeois 
society are situated in a complex combination 
with other social groups from which it is neces¬ 
sary to be able to separate them. 

The majority of social groups can be distin¬ 
guished according to external, visible signs. 
Classes do not stand out on the surface of reality 
in clearly expressed outlines. On the contrary, 
class characteristics are often hidden behind the 







cover of commodity-money relations. The class 
structure lies deeper than other social structures. 
That is why a two-pronged approach to the ana¬ 
lysis of class is necessary: first we must uncover 
the essence of a given class, identify the cate¬ 
gories which determine the specific nature of the 
basic classes of bourgeois society, and only then 
we may examine the external signs and indica¬ 
tors which to a greater or lesser degree are char¬ 
acteristic of the analysed classes. 

The difficulty in the analysis of the class 
structure lies in the constantly and quickly 
changing composition of specific classes and 
with the existence of many intermediate stages 
between classes. 

The key to the understanding of a given con¬ 
crete class is found in the general meaning of 
class, which Lenin stated as follows: 

Glasses are large groups of people differing 
from each other by the place they occupy in 
a historically determined system of social 
production, by their relation (in most cases 
fixed and formulated in law) to the means 
of production, by their role in the social or¬ 
ganisation of labour, and, consequently, by 
the dimensions of the share of social wealth 
of which they dispose and the mode of ac¬ 
quiring it. Glasses are groups of people one 
of which can appropriate the labour of anoth¬ 
er owing to the different places they occu¬ 
py in a definite system of social economy. 1 
The starting point of class analysis is the re¬ 
lations of people to property in the means of 


1 V. I. Lenin. A Great Beginning. Collected Works, 
Vol. 29, p. 421. 
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production inasmuch as their distribution is the 
premise of any production. However, the analy¬ 
sis of classes, as Lenin emphasises, demands 
examination of not any one side, but the totality 
of relations connected not only with production, 
but with the distribution of the social product. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism criticised 
those economists who tried to formulate the con¬ 
cept class on the basis of the similarity of income 
level or source. Such an approach means that 
specific features of distribution are analysed in 
isolation from the totality of production relations 
which also comprise relations of distribution. 
Using such criteria, it is possible to find an end¬ 
less number of ‘classes’ among the workers or 
the bourgeoisie. 

This does not mean that the analysis of income 
does not have any significance for the analy¬ 
sis of class differences. When income is seen in 
its connection with relations of property and pro¬ 
duction, and when the nature, origin and condi¬ 
tions for a certain income level are established, 
its quantitative determination can help to clarify 
to what classes belong certain social groups. 

Lenin’s definition of class given above reveals 
the essence of the notion of class in general, as a 
scientific abstraction. The generic signs for a gen¬ 
eral notion of class do not deny, but actually pre¬ 
suppose the determination of the essence of a given 
class. The task now is to find the connecting 
links between the essence of a certain class and 
its superficial characteristics and parameters. 

In a class, each separate individual acts as a 
social type in which the individual takes the 
form of the general. In actual fact, millions of 
people cannot be endowed with identical socio- 



















economic characteristics. Therefore the general¬ 
ised and typical permits certain individual devia¬ 
tion from the average. The limits of deviation 
determine the limits of the class. 

Each major step in the growth of productive 
forces leads to some changes in production re¬ 
lations. Inasmuch as the latter constitute the 
basis of classes, it is clear that similar changes 
lead to certain shifts in the composition of spe¬ 
cific classes, socio-class groups, and in the gen¬ 
eral class structure of society. A clear example 
is the sharp decline of small and middle commo¬ 
dity producers in agriculture as a result of the 
acceleration of the process of concentration and 
centralisation of production and capital and the 
sharpening of competition in this economic sector 
under the influence of the accomplished or on¬ 
going technological revolution. 

The interrelations between productive forces 
and production relations do not happen automa¬ 
tically. Changes in the productive forces do not 
directly bring forth adequate changes in produc¬ 
tion relations. This may he explained by the 
fact that production relations have a relative in¬ 
dependence of development, and as a rule react 
to changes in productive forces with a lag. Along 
with production relations inherent in the given 
mode of production, old forms of relations not 
corresponding to the new level of development 
of productive forces continue to exist. This also 
applies to the character of the interrelations be¬ 
tween scientific and technological progress and 
the socio-class structure of bourgeois society. 

Lenin pointed out that in capitalist and semi¬ 
capitalist societies there are only three classes: 
the bourgeoisie, the petty-bourgeoisie and the 










proletariat. 1 This class structure is characteristic 
of contemporary capitalism, although those 
classes have undergone certain structural changes 
in the last decades. 

The concepts of social structure of capitalist 
society advanced by bourgeois science are ex¬ 
tremely varied. Some authors completely deny 
any class stratification, while others use the 
term ‘class’ in a sense quite different from that of 
Marx. The rejection of the Marxist theory of 
classes by bourgeois political economy and so¬ 
ciology can be explained in the main by ideolo¬ 
gical motives, and above all by the efforts to 
prove at any cost that already in conditions of 
capitalism classes and, naturally, the class strug¬ 
gle disappear. 

The most widespread theory which lies at the 
heart of many bourgeois theories is the so-called 
theory of ‘stratification’. According to this 
theory, society, comprising millions of indivi¬ 
duals, consists of a great number of different 
social layers (strata), both horizontal and verti¬ 
cal. The central link to the theory is the three- 
word formula—class, status and power—of Max 
Weber, who was one of the founders of contem¬ 
porary bourgeois sociology. According to We¬ 
ber’s formula, the social position of the indivi¬ 
dual or group is determined by property, pres¬ 
tige, and proximity to the sources of power or 
the three components called hv Weber ‘classes’, 
‘status groups’ and ‘parties’. He sees classes as 
groups of people linked by a bond of exclusive¬ 
ly economic interests; under status, he includes 

1 V. I. Lenin. Can the Bolsheviks Retain State 
Power? Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 96. 









the system of honours (prestige) to which mem¬ 
bers of the society aspire; power he identified 
with parties. 1 

For Weber, the definition of class does not 
follow from the analysis of the totality of pro¬ 
duction relations, but only from the relations of 
distribution, based on the identity of income and 
sources of income. Prestige (in the sense of hon¬ 
ours) does not always follow from property or 
money, according to Weber. He believes that to 
be rich is not sufficient to belong to the ‘upper 
class’. Weber supposes that social differentiation 
must involve status. However, the status notion 
is reduced by Weber to a set of subjective esti¬ 
mates. Power as well has an unconvincing defi¬ 
nition in Weber’s scheme. Why is power only 
identified with political parties? Where does 
economic power come in as a source of power in 
bourgeois society? Why does it follow that we 
must analyse differentiation only from the point 
of view of class, status, and power? 

The logical inadequacy of the three-point sys¬ 
tem of stratification forced Weber’s followers to 
introduce additions, clarifications and even to 
bring about certain modifications of the overall 
system. However, the aims, tasks, and general 
ideological direction were maintained inasmuch 
as it was necessary as a theoretical basis for 
the disproving of the Marxist theory of classes. 

Tn the contemporary bourgeois variants of the 
theory of stratification, special attention is given 
to the analysis of social status and roles. 2 

1 See Max Weber. Class, Status and Party. In So¬ 
ciological Theory (New York, 1956). 

5 See V. Packard. The Status Seekers (London, 
1960); H. Hodges. Social Stratification. Class in Amerl- 
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While status is regarded by bourgeois socio¬ 
logists as a normative possibility, social role is 
seen as the concrete realisation of it in life. 
People fill many different roles (e.g., as mothers, 
students, officers, businessmen, manual workers, 
etc.); in fact they can fill several different roles 
at the same time. 

However, the question arises ‘How can we 
comparatively characterise the endless roles 
which people play?’, a question which bourgeois 
sociology cannot answer. When there is no ba¬ 
sis for comparison, then the gradation of roles 
in a socio-hierarchical order is not possible eith¬ 
er. According to the logic of bourgeois theo¬ 
rists, the ongoing changes in bourgeois society 
are not the consequences of contradictions, anta¬ 
gonism? and the struggle of different socio-class 
forces, but only the result of the violation of 
‘role expectations’. 

The majority of bourgeois sociologists hold to 
the opinion that social structure does not possess 
definite dominant social relations: there is a large 
number of different roles and groups of roles 
representing very different relations and inter¬ 
ests, including those that lead to conflict situa¬ 
tions in society. Exporters, they say, cannot get 
along with importers, landlords with tenants, 
borrowers with lenders, retail sellers with whole¬ 
salers, etc. In a word, the struggle of interests 
takes place not only between workers and en¬ 
trepreneurs, or the poor and the rich. Competi¬ 
tion, rivalry and struggle are universal. From 

ea (Cambridge. 1964); Social Structure and Mobility 
in Economic Development (Chicago, 1966): Class, Sta¬ 
tus and Power (New York. 1966); P. Sorokin. Sociolo¬ 
gical Theories of Today (New York, 1966). 








this the conclusion is drawn that there are many 
different relations and interests of people which 
in the end lead to the establishment of equili¬ 
brium of economic, social and political forces in 
society. 

Bourgeois authors understand ‘class’ as a syn¬ 
onym for status group (or group of roles). 
They often make use of such class gradations as 
upper class, upper middle class, lower middle 
class, etc. In this sense, many bourgeois socio¬ 
logists stand even farther from a theoretical un¬ 
derstanding of reality than Max Weber. While 
the latter considered it essential to rely on cer¬ 
tain economic relations in the analysis of class, 
contemporary sociologists in the West do not fol¬ 
low Weber’s lead. Classes are seen by them from 
the point of view only of political criteria or as 
socio-psychological groups. (The opinions and 
ideas of these very individuals with respect to 
their role and place in the social hierarchy often 
are used as initial analytical material.) 

Thus, for the West German sociologist R. Dah- 
rendorf, belonging to one or another class de¬ 
pends on the proximity of that group to legis¬ 
lative, executive, or judicial power in the state. 
Using such an approach, Dahrendorf sees four 
class groups in industrialised capitalist countries: 
the upper class, the service class, the subordinate 
class and the class of free intellectuals. 1 The 
upper class establishes the necessary norms of 
behaviour for the society. Representatives of 
higher legislative organs and the top executive 

1 See Ralf Dahrendorf. Konflikt and Frelhett. Aaf 
dem Weg zar Dienstklassengesellschaft (R. Poperund 
Co. Verlag, Munchen, 1972), S. 112, 136. 
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and legal officials belong to this group. The ser¬ 
vice class consists of officials helping the ruling 
elite to work out and bring to life the laws, 
norms of life, and internal and external politics. 
The officials are essentially an appendage to the 
ruling elite, and therefore together they form 
the ruling class of a given society. The subordi¬ 
nate class encompasses the remaining members 
of society except for free intellectuals (who are 
regarded by Dahrendorf as a special group). 

Denying the property relations in the means 
of production and other factors which are the 
source of economic power, Dahrendorf contrives 
to include the capitalists in the so-called subordi¬ 
nate class (along with wage-workers and the 
petty bourgeoisie). Such an approach to the class 
differentiation of capitalist society allows the 
author to come to the conclusion that in the 
countries of Western Europe there is no exploit¬ 
ed class. 

Following the logic of Dahrendorf, we can 
say on the same grounds that slaves and serfs 
were not exploited classes, but were members, 
along with the slave owners and feudal lords, 
of the subordinate class. Certainly in those times, 
the reins of government were not in the 
hands of all representatives of the ruling classes, 
but in the hands of a small ruling elite which 
acted in the name and in the interests of those 
classes. Thus, we can come to the conclusion 
that the exploiters and exploited always belonged 
to the same class. Such an absurd conclusion 
is arrived at only because the analysis of class 
differentiation is based not on the investigation 
of production relations, but on the superficially 
interpreted indicators of the superstructure. 
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The American sociologist Daniel Bell agrees 
to a certain extent with the opinions of Dahren- 
dorf about class structure. Both hold to the insti¬ 
tutional approach to class according to which 
class groups settled down in accord with the level 
which they occupy on the ladder of power. 
Class, in the final sense, denotes not a spe¬ 
cific group of persons but a system that has 
institutionalized the ground rules for acquir¬ 
ing, holding and transferring differential pow¬ 
er and its attendant privileges. 1 
However, in contrast to Dahrendorf, Bell men¬ 
tions several sources of power. At one time prop¬ 
erty was such a source, but with time, especial¬ 
ly in the last 25-50 years, it has suffered ero¬ 
sion. In contemporary America, Bell sees three 
sources of power: property, qualifications and 
political position. These sources and forms of 
power not only coexist but are interconnected 
and partly coincide. But the significance of prop¬ 
erty, according to Bell, sharply fell with the 
fall of the role of the family and ‘family capi¬ 
talism’ in general. The rise of new elites is based 
not on property, but on education, knowledge, 
competence, and qualifications. In other words, 
Bell considers that the achievement of power and 
control in society comes about not in the realm 
of economy; rather, the leading position is ac¬ 
quired thanks to knowledge. 

It is possible to say that all contemporary 
bourgeois sociologists ignore economic relations 
as playing a major role in the formation of 
classes, and that they argue that property in the 

Daniel Bell. The Coming of Post-Industrial So¬ 
ciety (Basic Books Publishers, Inc., New York, 1973), 
P- 361. 








means of production has lost its significance as 
a criterion of the determination of class mem¬ 
bership: firstly, because the leading position in 
the economy is occupied not by individual prop¬ 
erty owners, but by companies whose ownership 
is diffused among thousands of stockholders; 
secondly, because administrative and managerial 
functions are divorced from the functions which 
derive from property in the means of production. 
Managers are now salaried workers who may 
not have any stocks at all. In the past, when en¬ 
terprises of individual owners played the leading 
role in the economy, the functions of ownership 
and management were concentrated in the same 
hands. Bell ignores the essence of the matter 
which is reflected in the fact that the separation 
of the managerial from the ownership functions 
does not abolish capital, capitalist production 
and the inherent production relations. The es¬ 
sence of the matter as revealed by Marx consists 
in the fact that the capitalist appears as the per¬ 
sonified capital. Capital is not a thing, but a re¬ 
lation in which some persons appropriate the un¬ 
paid labour of others. It is appropriated by the 
individual owner of an enterprise, a collective 
owner and share holder, a money-lender, etc. 
Such appropriation can be done by top-level 
managers, the high members of the state ap¬ 
paratus and others. 

The belittling of economic relations is also 
connected with the perverse understanding and 
interpretation of the interrelations between sci¬ 
ence, technology and production in the scientific 
and technological revolution. In the theories of 
‘post-industrial society’, the results of this revo¬ 
lution are valued not insomuch as they change 
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the function, role and place of the worker in the 
production process, but only according to the 
achievements of science and technology. In these 
theories, the significance of material production 
is belittled and the sphere of services exulted. But 
since the central place in the service sphere is 
occupied by science, education, and culture, then 
they conclude that the leading class of ‘post¬ 
industrial society’ is the ‘class of professionals’ 
or the ‘class of intellectuals’. 

The main methodological and economic defect 
of the theory of stratification is that the division 
into social groups is seen separately from produc¬ 
tion relations. As a result the social structure is 
losing its basis characterising the socio-econo¬ 
mic formation as a whole. The founders of Marx¬ 
ism were able to create a solid scientific basis 
for the study of the class and social structure 
of society precisely because they distinguished 
production relations as decisive from all the 
complicated and involved relations between people. 
Not only for economics, but for all historical 
sciences (and all sciences which are not na¬ 
tural sciences are historical) a revolutionising 
discovery was made with this proposition that 
‘the mode of production of material life con¬ 
ditions the social, political and intellectual life 
process in general’; that all the social and 
political relations, all religious and legal sys¬ 
tems, all the theoretical outlooks which emerge 
in history, are to be comprehended only when 
the material conditions of life of the respec¬ 
tively corresponding epochs are understood and 
the former are derived from these material con- 
ditions . 1 

1 Frederick Engels. Karl Marx. ‘A Contribution to 
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The theory of stratification derives from the 
existence in society of many groups and rela¬ 
tions from which it seems impossible to identify 
the main relations. Of course, the structure of 
social relations is many-sided. The difference 
between bourgeois and Marxist research here 
consists not in that the former turns its atten¬ 
tion to a great number of different social groups 
which the latter ignores. Rather it is the scien¬ 
tific-systematic approach to the analysis of a 
complex social structure. Marxist research em¬ 
phasises production relations as the most im¬ 
portant relations, and classes as the most im¬ 
portant of the social groups inasmuch as they re¬ 
present the social mode of production. Thus, 
classes, not other social groups, are the im¬ 
portant generator of social development, and the 
struggle of classes determines the direction and 
outcome of the economic, social, and political 
development of capitalist society. Bourgeois re¬ 
search ignores these fundamental scientific prin¬ 
ciples. 

Chapter II 

Structural Shifts in the Composition 
of the Ruling Class 
in Contemporary Capitalist Society 

The determination of the composition of the 
middle strata, the criteria with which we can 
distinguish them from other social groups in 


the Critique of Political Economy’. In Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 1 (Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973), pp. 508-09. 
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the class structure of capitalist society and the 
investigation of their economic and social po¬ 
sition—all this is closely connected with the 
analysis of the basic classes. 

This chapter has two goals: first, to show 
what the bourgeoisie is as a class, and what 
basic groups it consists of, which is necessary in 
order to determine the limits separating the 
class of capitalists from the class of petty-bour- 
geoisie and other close groups which are includ¬ 
ed in the middle strata; second, to examine sev¬ 
eral economic and political aspects of the rule 
of the financial oligarchy in order to better 
clarify the position occupied by the middle 
strata in the system of state-monopoly capita¬ 
lism. 

Those owners of capital belong to the bourgeois 
class who live and augment their wealth by 
means of the appropriation of surplus value, that 
is, the unpaid work of others. In other words, 
not all owners of capital belong to this class; but 
only those whose capital corresponds to the main 
goal and character of capitalist production, be 
it productive, commodity, money, or fictitious 
capital—shares, bonds, etc. That means that the 
accumulated profits act to augment the accu¬ 
mulation fund enough to guarantee the repro¬ 
duction of capital on an expanded scale, and 
the consumption fund for the capitalist owners 
and their families. 

Although small commodity producers own 
means of production (capital), they do not be¬ 
long to the bourgeois class since the size of their 
capital does not answer the goal and character 
°f genuine capitalist production. For the vast 
majority of small commodity producers, their 
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own labour is the basic productive activity and 
main source of income. 

The capitalist process of production rests on 
the work of hired labour. Capitalists at best are 
occupied by commercial and administrative ac¬ 
tivities, but more often than not are completely 
free from any productive activity. The income 
received by capitalists is surplus value, created 
by workers, and appropriated by capitalists only 
because they own the capital. 

It is impossible, on the basis of bourgeois sta¬ 
tistics, to identify capital owners and count their 
number. If we were to take the very highest 
income earners according to official statistics 
in the developed capitalist countries, we would 
conclude that three to five per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of developed capitalist countries belong 
to the bourgeoisie. 

Important structural shifts in the composi¬ 
tion of the bourgeoisie have come about as a re¬ 
sult of the spread and growth of the holding of 
stocks as a form of capitalist property. They are 
reflected in the fact that, along with individual 
ownership of capital in private enterprises, there 
is appearing a new public form of capital. 
If the overwhelming majority of owners of pri¬ 
vate enterprises fulfill certain commercial and ad¬ 
ministrative functions, capitalists who hold stocks 
are mainly rentiers, i.e. capitalists who take ab¬ 
solutely no part in the running of the produc¬ 
tion process. 

The big bourgeoisie then consists basically of 
owners of stocks. It is understandable: the big¬ 
gest enterprises, whether it be production, trade, 
banking or insurance, are all joint-stock com 
panies. For example, in the manufacturing in- 








dustries in the USA the share of individual pri¬ 
vately owned enterprises and partnerships in the 
total income was only 2 per cent in 1970, versus 
98 per cent for corporations. 1 

Corporations offer a large number of stocks 
which are spread among a large number of peo¬ 
ple (in the US 35 million people hold stocks). 
This has led bourgeois economists to formulate 
a theory according to which there has been a 
change in the social character of ownership of 
capital. One of the main arguments here is that 
there no longer are private large corporations, 
banks, etc.; there has rather been a ‘diffusion of 
ownership’, and as a result it is a mistake to see 
the bourgeoisie as a class of capitalist property 
owners. 

Such a way of formulating the matter does 
not stand up to criticism since the essence of 
capitalist property relations here is seen only in 
its abstract-juridical forms. 

In reality, the point is not where the capita¬ 
list makes his profit—whether it is the posses¬ 
sion of private enterprise and real property, or 
through money and fictitious capital. What is 
important is that one or the other form of prop¬ 
erty serves as a source of profit, i.e. of the 
appropriation of others’ unpaid labour. 

Of course, in comparison with the individual 
property owner even a major owner of stocks in 
a certain sense is limited in his legal rights: 
formally he is not the rightful owner of all the 
corporation’s property which is why he has no 

1 U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1973 (elsewhere referred to as Sta¬ 
tistical' Abstract of the U.S.) (Washington Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973), p. 471. 
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right to dispose of it directly as he wishes. The 
real situation is quite different than it seems 
from a simply formal approach to the rights of 
each stock holder. Linder conditions of tiie dis¬ 
persion of stocks, it is sufhcient to possess a 
comparatively small share of the overall capi¬ 
tal stock in order to control the activities of big 
corporations. According to specialists, the owner¬ 
ship of one or two per cent of the stocks of large 
corporations allows the individual to exert a 
considerable influence on the corporations’ pol¬ 
icies. The ownership of 10 per cent, and some¬ 
times even 5-b per cent gives effective control 
over the corporation’s policies. In 1971, 0.2 per 
cent of Americans possessed 30 per cent of all 
stocks, and 1 per cent owned 50 per cent. 1 

Ordinarily, each share gives its owner one 
vote, which means that someone who owns 
10 000 such shares has 10 000 votes in a stock¬ 
holders’ meeting. Because the majority of small 
stockholders do not attend these meetings, a 
small group of large stockholders determine the 
policies and the fate of companies. Consequent¬ 
ly a small fistful of stockholders are the real 
controllers of corporate capital. 

In the last four to five decades, bourgeois 
theorists have more than once tried to show that 
power in corporations belongs not to the capita¬ 
lists but to hired management. This thesis lies 
at the basis of a whole range of concepts, such 
as ‘the managerial revolution’, ‘the new indus¬ 
trial society’, ‘the post-industrial society’, ‘the 
technocratic society’, and others. 

1 M. Mintz, J. Cohen. Power, Inc. Public and Pri¬ 
vate Rulers and Row To Make Them Accountable 
ti\ew York, 197t>), p. 445. 
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According to bourgeois economists, with the 
advent of hired management, iirstly, there comes 
about the democratisation oi power in the 
corporation inasmuch as the working out of de¬ 
cisions which touch on the functioning of this 
institution requires the participation oi many lev¬ 
els of management, becondiy, the goals and 
motives which inspire the administrative and man¬ 
agerial apparatus are not maximum proiits for 
capitalists, but the satisfaction oi social wants. 

that the administrative and managerial ap¬ 
paratus oi large capitalist companies consists of 
hired personnel is a fact. But bourgeois theo¬ 
rists conclusions reflect social reality in a dis¬ 
torted fashion. First of all, the idea that manage¬ 
ment is a uniform group with respect to its 
class composition is hawed. In fact, the 
managerial apparatus of corporations is built on 
the hierarchical principle: below are the mass oi 
various workers, on the very top is a group of 
managers. Between the highest and the lowest 
are specialists occupying intermediate places in 
strict conformity with the rank and position. 
The lower links in the apparatus are occupied 
by collection, classification and processing of in¬ 
formation about the direction of the hrm s activ¬ 
ities, the organisation of material and techni¬ 
cal supply, etc. The middle level heads depart¬ 
ments, preparing decisions for the higher eche¬ 
lons of the administration. However, the hnal 
decisions are taken by the directors’ board, the 
presidents and vice-presidents, in their hands is 
concentrated the real power. 

The top bureaucracy in the sphere of business 
has an authoritarian control. Although by law 
the board of directors is elected by stockholders 










and is responsible to them, in practice the up¬ 
per leadership, acting on behalf of many stock¬ 
holders, become an unchanging corporate oli¬ 
garchy. 

While the vast majority of employers in the 
administrative apparatus receive no personal re¬ 
ward depending on the profit level, this is not 
true for the upper leadership. The salaries of 
the chairmen of the directors’ boards and the 
presidents of large corporations surpass by many 
times the wages received by the highly quali¬ 
fied specialists, inasmuch as these salaries sur¬ 
pass the market price for labour power of spe¬ 
cialists with similar qualifications, we cannot 
speak of the rewards for labour done: it is sim¬ 
ply a veiled form of surplus value. Besides the 
disproportionately high salaries, these top-level 
managers receive other iorms of income—money 
bonuses, stock options (purchased below market 
price), and others. 1 

As a result, the administrative power of the 
higher managers coincides with the ownership 
of capital. According to statistics, upper manage¬ 
ment owns a solid chunk of stocks in various 
companies. 

As a rule, corporations refuse to name the 
largest stockholders even upon request by author¬ 
ities. All the same, in any capitalist country the 

1 For a detailed analysis of the place and role of 
managers in contemporary capitalist society see 
S. M. Menshikov. Millionery i upravlyayushchiye (Mil¬ 
lionaires and Managers) (Moscow, 1965); I. I. Beglov. 
5'57u4. Hobstvennost i viast (USA: Property and Pow¬ 
er) (Moscow, 1971); Politicheskaya ekonomiya sovre- 
mennogo monopolisticheskogo kapitalizma (Political 
Economy of Contemporary Monopoly Capitalism), 
Vol. 1, Chapter 9 (Moscow, 1975). 
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names of the representatives of rich families 
are well known who act as managers and direct¬ 
ors of banking houses, of immense industrial 
concerns, of insurance companies, private funds, 
etc. These financial bigwigs may occupy at one 
and the same time dozens of directorships in 
different industries, trading companies and 
banks. They extend their influence and power 
throughout the business world by advancing 
their associates to positions of responsibility in 
corporations and banks. 

The stock form of ownership has provided a 
strong push towards concentration of production 
and capital, helping in the formation of huge 
companies which monopolised the most impor¬ 
tant branches of industry. It also contributed to 
the interlocking of bank and industrial capital. All 
this created an economic basis for the formation 
of capitalist groups unprecedented in scale. 

In his analysis of finance capital and its rise, 
Lenin wrote: 

The concentration of production; the monopo¬ 
lies arising therefrom; the merging or coales¬ 
cence of the banks with industry—such is the 
history of the rise of finance capital and such 
is the content of that concept. 1 
Concerning this process at the contemporary 
stage, we look at recently published US statistics 
for 1972. There is a complex network of inter¬ 
connections and interdependence which links 
big industry and banking. Thus Bankers’ Trust 
Company owns 6.1 per cent of voting stock of 
Mobile Oil. This is 1.1 per cent more than is 


1 V. I. Lenin. Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. Collected Work *, Vol. 22, p. 228. 
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necessary for control. Bankers’ Trust owns stock 
capital in many other industrial enterprises, 
trade companies and hanks. It also owns 5.8 
per cent of the stocks of Continental Oil and a 
similar share in Morgan Guarantee Trust Com¬ 
pany. 

Morgan Guarantee Trust (its portfolio invest¬ 
ments stand at 27.4 billion dollars) owns stock 
capital of other companies as demonstrated in 
the following: Mobile Oil—2.9 ner cent, Gene¬ 
ral Electric—2.7 per cent, Westinghouse- -5 per 
cent, Safeway—3 per cent. Grand Union—3.3 
ner cent, and 2 per cent in each of the other 
29 industrial firms. 

Chase Manhattan Bank owns stocks in Mo¬ 
bile Oil—5.8 ner cent, Atlantic Richfield—4.5 
per cent, Ford Motor Company—3.5 per cent, 
Chrysler Corporation—4 per cent. General Elec¬ 
tric— 3.6 ner cent. Dow Chemical—2 per cent, 
Safeway Stores—10.5 ner cent. Grand Union— 
2.5 per cent. Besides this, it owns 2 per cent in 
each one of the other 46 different industrial 
firms. 1 

Other facts attest to the interlinking of trade 
and industrial capital with hanking capital, in 
particular the naming of the same people to var¬ 
ious directorships. In 1968, 49 American banks 
and 268 of the largest corporations had 768 
common directors. * 

In this way, the convergence of industrial and 
hank capital comes about hv means of posses¬ 
sion of stocks and by direct representation on 
the hoards of various big companies and the 

1 M. Mintz. J. Cohen. Op. ctt., pp. 234, 235. 

2 Ibid., p. 234. 
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advancement of trusted colleagues to key posi¬ 
tions. 

The leading position of finance capital in the 
economies of capitalist countries has led to the 
situation that within the bourgeoisie there has 
crystallised a certain stratum, small in member¬ 
ship but powerful since it concentrates wealth 
and power in its hands. This is the financial 
oligarchy. Even in such a large country as the 
USA, the financial oligarchy consists only of a 
few thousand people. This includes the wealthy 
millionaires and billionaires. They hold the 
threads of control over the activities of the larg¬ 
est corporations, banks, insurance companies, 
the so-called charitable foundations and other 
key economic institutions and even non-econom- 
ic positions. Lenin wrote in 1916 : 

A monopoly, once it is formed and controls 
thousands of millions, inevitably penetrates 
into every sphere of public life, regardless of 
the form of government and all other ‘de¬ 
tails’. 1 

The bosses of finance capital exert influence 
on legislative and executive power, the process 
of the selection of candidates in elections, and 
on the path of electoral campaigns. The general 
point of view agreed upon by financial magnates 
in closed clubs and unofficial meetings 
virtually determines the course of internal and 
foreign politics. The American writer Ferdinand 
Lundberg says the following: 

Discussions through the entire hierarchy of 
clubs, New York and provincial, are an impor- 


1 V. I. Lenin. Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 237. 
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tant part of the informal process of govern¬ 
ment in the United States—far more impor¬ 
tant, say, than the political conventions, which 
often merely ratify what has been antecedent¬ 
ly decided in the clubs. 1 

Monopoly capital finances the conservative 
and reactionary political parties. In the leading 
corporations there are even special funds set 
aside for political goals. Especially large dona¬ 
tions are made to bourgeois parties during elec¬ 
tions. Although in the 1970s there were passed 
laws in the USA limiting such donations, sec¬ 
ret financing of the republican and democratic 
parties in the elections to legislative and execu¬ 
tive positions did not stop. 

The leading companies of the USA, especial¬ 
ly the multinationals, are involved in the secret 
financing of bourgeois parties in many countries, 
as well. 

Lobbies play a major role in the establish¬ 
ment of private contacts between the managers 
of large corporations and the representatives of 
power. Companies consider it profitable to pay 
tens of millions of dollars maintaining a full¬ 
time staff of people solely for the purpose of 
searching out various ways of influencing the le¬ 
gislature and other high-ranking people, in or¬ 
der to push through Congress bills profitable 
for Big Business and to receive government or 
ders, fiscal and other privileges. 

Monopoly capital exerts influence on a coun¬ 
try’s politics through funds, research centres 


1 Ferdinand Lundberg. The Rich and the Super- 
Rich (Lyle Stuart, Inc., New York, 1968), p. 287. 
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and other organisations which are financed whol¬ 
ly or in part by payments from large corpora¬ 
tions. 

Marx and Engels showed that: 

. .. The class which is the ruling material 
force of society is at the same time its ruling 
intellectual force. The class which has the 
means of material production at its disposal, 
consequently also controls the means of men¬ 
tal production, so that the ideas of those who 
lack the means of mental production are on 
the whole subject to it. 1 

Monopoly capital in the form of financial oli¬ 
garchy exercises its control over mass media, 
thus showing a decisive influence over the for¬ 
mation of social opinion and the entire spiritual 
life of society. 

The press, radio and television in bourgeois 
countries strive to create the impression that 
there is a free flow of information, selecting 
news which appears to create an objective pic¬ 
ture of domestic and international life. At the 
same time, the monopoly owners of the means 
of mass information choose, work over and pre¬ 
sent the news in agreement with the interests 
of the ruling circles. News which contradicts 
these interests as a rule does not reach the mass 
audience, or does so only in a highly distorted 
form. It is characteristic that facts which reveal 
the policies of the large companies against 
the social interests are rare. Even the results of 
research into the illegal activities of the large 


1 K. Marx and F. Engels. The German Ideology. In 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5 
(Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976), p. 59. 
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corporations and banks by the government or¬ 
gans are hushed up. 

Ruling circles through mass media continue 
to support social and economic policies which 
are anti-worker, and laws which are undemo¬ 
cratic. The press systematically comes out 
against the democratic and left forces. During 
election campaigns radio, television, journals 
and papers give their support in every way to 
those candidates for legislative and executive 
organs of power who to the greatest extent 
please the monopoly circles. The power of the fi¬ 
nancial oligarchy increased as monopoly capi¬ 
tal developed into state-monopoly capitalism. 

The essence of state-monopoly capitalism con¬ 
sists in the fact that it constitutes the unity of 
the forces of monopolies and the state in the in¬ 
terests of preserving the historically outmoded 
socio-economic system. 

This unity was brought about bv the fantas¬ 
tic scale of the socialisation of production, 
labour, and capital—now on a national 
scale. 

Marx, in speaking about stock companies, un¬ 
derlined that capital here receives 

the form of social capital (capital of directly 
associated individuals) as distinct from pri¬ 
vate capital, and its undertakings as distinct 
from private undertakings. It is the abolition 
of capital as private property within the frame¬ 
work of capitalist production itself. 1 
In the monopolistic stage of capitalism, the 
social character of production is manifested to 


1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 437. 





a much greater extent than in the pre-monopo- 
listic stage. Lenin wrote: 

Imperialism emerged as the development and 
direct continuation of the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of capitalism in general. But cap¬ 
italism only became capitalist imperialism 
at a definite and very high stage of its de¬ 
velopment, when certain of its fundamental 
characteristics began to change into their op¬ 
posites, when the features of the epoch of 
transition from capitalism to a higher social 
and economic system had taken shape and re¬ 
vealed themselves in all spheres. 1 
And further: 

Capitalism in its imperialist stage leads di¬ 
rectly to the most comprehensive socialisa¬ 
tion of production; it, so to speak, drags the 
capitalists, against their will and conscious¬ 
ness, into some sort of a new social order, a 
transitional one from complete free competi¬ 
tion to complete socialisation. 2 
The further growth of social productive forces 
led to the situation where comprehensive 
economic problems and a series of social prob¬ 
lems arose which finance capital was not able 
to deal with without direct interference by the 
state in the economy. A regulatory role for the 
state was necessary in order to take immediate 
measures to stabilise the worsening situation at 
the market, to stimulate research and develop¬ 
ment (the implementation of some technical 
production projects demanded such financial and 


1 V. I. Lenin. Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism. Collected Works, Vol, 22, p. 205. 

5 Ibid., p. 205. 
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material resources that even the large corpora¬ 
tions were unable to raise the necessary funds), 
to create more favourable conditions for the ac¬ 
tivities of monopolies on an international scale. 
Finally, monopoly capital became interested 
in the use of the legislative and executive pow¬ 
er of the state in light of the sharpening of 
the class contradictions between labour and 
capital, and the strengthening of the working- 
class movement. 

The uniting of the forces of monopoly with 
the forces of the state in conditions of state-mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism came about in various forms. 
One form was the ‘private union’ between the 
financial oligarchy and the representatives of 
state power. Lenin stated that this 

‘personal link-up’ between the banks and in¬ 
dustry is supplemented by the ‘personal link¬ 
up’ between both of them and the govern¬ 
ment. 1 

Thousands of business links and private re¬ 
lations connect the government officials with 
the managers of large corporations. Not a few 
ministers were directors, presidents and vice- 
presidents of leading corporations before taking 
up their work in government. Many high-placed 
people in the state apparatus return to manage¬ 
rial roles in private companies when there is a 
change of government. To guarantee themselves 
good positions upon retirement from govern¬ 
ment, these people serve the interests of the pri¬ 
vate corporations while in power. It goes with¬ 
out saying that this is done quietly, secretly, 
and skilfully. This line of interlocking of the 

1 Ibid., p. 221. 
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state apparatus with the corporations is difficult 
to detect since it is difficult to verify. 

Let us take for example the established close 
alliance between monopoly circles interested 
in receiving profitable orders for arms produc¬ 
ing, and top functionaries of the defence minis¬ 
try, together called the military-industrial com¬ 
plex. Being an offspring of militarisation, the 
military-industrial complex is the most import¬ 
ant factor in the growth of the aggressive and 
militaristic tendencies in the country. The mil¬ 
itary-industrial complex strongly influences do¬ 
mestic and foreign policy of capitalist countries. 

The mechanism of the interlocking of monop¬ 
olies and the state must not be oversimplified 
to mean the full subordination of the legisla¬ 
tive and executive organs of power to specific mo¬ 
nopolies or financial-industrial groups. Such a 
subordination in the strict sense cannot come 
about only because the narrowly defined inter¬ 
ests of various monopoly circles do not always 
coincide. We must never forget that between 
them there is a bitter struggle for markets, 
sources of raw materials, for attaining the leading 
influence over bourgeois economic life. There¬ 
fore, not one government can orient itself exclu¬ 
sively in favour of specific financial-industrial 
groups without coming into conflict with others. 

In addition, the bourgeois state is constantly 
under pressure from the working class and other 
layers of workers. Under the pressure of the 
class struggle and social movements, the state 
must pursue a political line of social manoeuvr¬ 
ing. 

The bourgeois state cannot ignore the inter¬ 
ests of the non-monopoly groups of the bour- 
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geoisie. Of course the bourgeois state was and 
remains the weapon of class domination. Under 
conditions of state-monopoly capitalism, the state 
represents first the interests of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. 

Bourgeois ideologists assert that the growth 
of state interference in the economy has the goal 
of balancing the economic power of separate 
corporations and private enterprise groups with 
the aim of directing the development of the econ¬ 
omy in the interests of the growth of the well¬ 
being of the whole society. 

Tbe evidence suggests, however, that the state, 
having enormous power and material resources, 
uses them for the strengthening of the state- 
monopoly system and, consequently, of the 
monopolies. 

The government gives substantial tax privileg¬ 
es to tbe corporations. Besides the lowering of 
the tax rate on profits, the government gives a 
tax discount on investment and frees from pay¬ 
ment of taxes that part of profits which is al¬ 
located for the substitution of the book-value of 
fixed capital in accordance with the rule for ac¬ 
celerated depreciation. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the tax loop-holes 
which the giant corporations use. For the last 
three decades, the share of corporate income tax 
has been diminishing in the revenue of the state. 

If the legislative power of the bourgeois state 
makes laws which serve the interests of the 
ruling class, then the judiciary is quite tolerant 
of the representatives of this class who break 
those laws. In the USA, for example, there are 
anti trust codes, supposedly aimed at monopoly 
collusions to oust competitors from the market. 
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But the giant corporations constantly break 
tiiese laws, and the judiciary treat the culprits 
with utmost leniency. Consider the following 
examples of the impunity of corporations 
inflicting irreparable damage on the growth of 
certain spheres of the economy, on the environ¬ 
ment, and on the natural resources of the USA. 

In 1949, the company General Motors was de¬ 
clared guilty of entering an agreement with 
standard Oil of California and firestone Tyre 
and Rubber Company, directed at the liquida¬ 
tion of electric trains to eliminate all competi¬ 
tion for buses, in the production of which those 
companies were involved. When throughout the 
world railway transport was being converted to 
electricity, in America locomotives were adapt¬ 
ed to diesel fuel, again because General Motors 
was the main supplier of diesel engines. 

The powerful ‘big three’ monopolies—Ford 
Motor Company, Chrysler Corporation, and Gen¬ 
eral Motors—have turned the USA into a coun¬ 
try of the passenger car and diesel truck, 
with a second-rate railway system. These monop¬ 
olists, colluding and guaranteeing themselves 
control over all other forms of transport, put the 
brakes on modes of transport other than the car 
and truck. 

For the 60 years of the Clayton law, not once 
did the legal system declare the guilt of the 
directors of insurance companies occupying con¬ 
currently the directorships of the banks. In this 
way, it helped the further interlocking of the var¬ 
ious institutions of finance capital, and the 
strengthening of the power of the monopolies 
and the iinancial oligarchy. 

The executive power of the bourgeois state 
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has given invaluable assistance to monopoly cap¬ 
ital. Governments have given large capita¬ 
list companies the broadest possibility of using 
the results of research and development financ¬ 
ed by the state. They guarantee the corpora¬ 
tions profitable orders, extend them credits on fa¬ 
vourable conditions, easing the external econom¬ 
ic expansion of the monopolies. 

State functionaries assume that the companies’ 
interests coincide with national interests in 
formulating their policies and in practical ac¬ 
tivities. it is well known that high-ranking fig¬ 
ures of the Pentagon meet practically all claims 
of the corporations with regard to raising the 
value of military orders. Frequently, private 
companies make use of buildings, facilities and 
other fixed capital belonging to the state. The 
circulating capital of various companies work¬ 
ing on state orders, also comes from the state. 
Only the profits of the companies are totally 
private. 

The process of interaction and interlocking of 
monopolies and the state apparatus takes place 
on all levels. These universal links and inter¬ 
dependence complete the mechanism of the unit¬ 
ing of monopoly forces with state forces, 
the mechanism of state-monopoly capi¬ 
talism. 

However, economic laws leading to the for¬ 
mation of state-monopoly capitalism simulta¬ 
neously create the conditions for the liquidation 
of the capitalist system and its substitution by 
the socialist system. Now we can see the truth 
of Lenin’s thesis: 

State-monopoly capitalism is a complete ma¬ 
terial preparation for socialism, the thresh- 
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old of socialism, a rung on the ladder of his¬ 
tory between which and the rung called so¬ 
cialism, there are no intermediate rungs . 1 
The process of the ripening of the material 
preconditions for the transition from capitalism 
to socialism reveals itself firstly in construct¬ 
ing large enterprises in the key sectors of the 
economy which eventually may serve as the ba¬ 
sis of socialist industry. The social division of 
labour and the co-operation between various 
branches and spheres of the economy have pro¬ 
ceeded to the point where the interests of fur¬ 
ther growth of the productive forces demand na¬ 
tion-wide planning which is possible only in con¬ 
ditions of socialist property. With the socialisa¬ 
tion of production in industry and other capi¬ 
talist economic branches, which reached gigan¬ 
tic proportions, and with the intensified inter¬ 
vention of the bourgeois state in economic af¬ 
fairs, capitalism cannot avoid the anarchy of 
production, crises and other phenomena, caus¬ 
ing extensive economic losses and limiting the 
possibility of the growth of productive forces. 

The sharpening of all economic and socio-po¬ 
litical antagonisms contributes to the substitu¬ 
tion of capitalism by socialism. These antago¬ 
nisms flow from the basic contradiction between 
the social character of the productive forces and 
the private capitalist form of appropriation. 


1 V. I. Lenin. The Impending Catastrophe and 
How to Combat It. Collected Works, Vol. 25 (1974), 
p. 363. 
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Chapter Ill 


The Scientific and Technological Revolution, 
the Social Division of Labour, 
and the Working Class 

The historical role of the working class as the 
vanguard of all progressive forces fighting for 
peace, democracy and socialism attracts the at¬ 
tention of researchers of various leanings. It is 
not surprising that the same changes in the con¬ 
ditions of work, the composition and position of 
the working class are interpreted by them dif¬ 
ferently. At the same time it should be 
taken into account that there are serious 
problems, particularly those connected with the 
impact of the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution (STR) on the working class, which are 
the subject of heated debates even among those 
sharing the same ideology. 

In order to reveal the real social consequences 
of this revolution for the working class un¬ 
der capitalism more clearly, it is worthwhile to 
start the analysis with the clarification of seve¬ 
ral key questions connected with the contempo¬ 
rary technological base and its interaction with 
the social division of labour in bourgeois society. 

THE STAGES OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
AND THE DIVISION 
OF LABOUR IN CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

The entire history of the development of capi¬ 
talist production, beginning with the manufactory 
and ending with large-scale industry—is the 
history of the social division of labour, not only 
in its big kinds (farming, manufacturing, etc.) 
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which Marx called ‘general’, and not only their 
break-up into species and subspecies called by 
Marx ‘partial’, but the division of labour within 
the shop which Marx characterised as the indi¬ 
vidual division of labour. For the masses partic¬ 
ipating in material production, the social divi- 
sion of labour brought with it the splitting up 
of production functions. The formerly indepen¬ 
dent artisan was transformed into a detail work¬ 
er, in whom, starting with a simple co-operation 
and proceeding to the manufactory and machine 
industry, is artificially cultivated a single one¬ 
sided skill. Marx also noted that in production 
the separation of the intellectual from physical 
labour reaches its culmination in large-scale in¬ 
dustry. 

Scientists analysing the social division of la¬ 
bour under the conditions of the contemporary 
capitalist production have to examine the opera¬ 
tion of the laws noted by Marx and to establish 
whether there are new tendencies in the divi¬ 
sion of labour. In our investigations, we shall 
initially examine the changing correlation be¬ 
tween the numbers of blue- and white-collar 
workers in the composition of the labour force. 

Physical labour is the occupation of the ru¬ 
ral population and part of workers in the non- 
agricultural sectors of production. The absolute 
and relative reduction of the quantity of the 
agrarian population is self-evident. 

More complex is the analysis of the dynamics 
of numbers of non-agricultural workers. In 
such a country as the USA, for the first half of 
this century there was observed a growth in 
the share of these workers in the total employ¬ 
ed population. Since the middle of this century 
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their share was decreasing. In i950 they coiil- 
posed 39 per cent of the labour force, while in 
1960—36 per cent, and in 1976—33 per cent. 1 As 
a whole, the share of physical labourers in non 
agricultural production during the 75 years 
of this century has been reduced somewhat. 

It is important to understand what the rela¬ 
tive indicators hide. In 1900, there were 10.4 mil¬ 
lion manual workers, while in 1972 there were 
29 million, and in 1985 (according to the fore¬ 
cast of the Bureau of Labor Statistics) this fig¬ 
ure will have reached 34 million. 2 In absolute 
terms and in relative terms, the number of phys¬ 
ical labourers in non-agricultural production is 
higher than these indicators. The fact is that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics under the US 
Department of Labor divides all occupations in¬ 
to the following main categories: 

—white-collar workers—scientific and technical 
workers and other highly skilled specialists, 
managers and administrators, office workers 
and people working in trade; 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1973, p. 233, idem.., 
1977, p. 406. 

These data are not comparable in all aspects. Till 
1940 the aggregate working force of the country includ¬ 
ed people of 10 years and older who have a skill or 
profession irrespective of the fact whether they were 
employed or unemployed at the given moment. Sub¬ 
sequently the age qualification was rising. In 1950 the 
category of employed included 14-year-old people, and 
since 1967—16-year-old people and older who were 
gainfully employed or were unpaid workers in the fam¬ 
ily at the moment of the census ( Historical Statistics 
of the U.S. Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, 1960, 
p. 74). 

2 Employment and Training Report of the Presi¬ 
dent, 1977, p. 259. 
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—blue-collar workers—team leaders, foremen, 
operators, operators of assembly lines, un¬ 
skilled workers; 

—farm workers—farmers, farm managers, and 
farm labourers; 

—service workers—cooks, waiters, hairdressers 
and barbers, porters, servants, janitors. 

If we add together blue collar and farm work¬ 
ers and at least one-third of the service work¬ 
ers, then the actual share of workers doing phys¬ 
ical labour will be approximately 40 per cent 
of the labour force. In other developed capital¬ 
ist countries, physical labour makes up a greater 
proportion of the labour force. 

Now let us look in more detail at the profes¬ 
sional qualification structure of the blue-collar 
workers. There are skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled labourers, occupied mainly in the ex¬ 
tractive and manufacturing sectors, in construc¬ 
tion and transport. The overwhelming majority 
are wage-workers, but in that group are also in¬ 
cluded independent producers. 

Table 1 shows that in the current century 
there has been an unremitting decline in the 
proportion of the labour force that is occupied 
in unskilled physical labour. At the same time 
we can see the absolute and relative growth in 
the number of semi-skilled and skilled workers. 

The subdivision of physical labourers into the 
above three categories is not always impeccable. 
The classification of thousands of concrete pro¬ 
fessions, specialities and jobs is a complex prob¬ 
lem. There are still many aspects which need 
further investigation. Besides the principles and 
criteria of classification change with the devel¬ 
opment of technological progress. Therefore, the 
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comparison of various qualification groups over 
time leads to the underestimation or overestima¬ 
tion of various professions. On the whole, the 
distribution into three groups rests on two fun¬ 
damental criteria: taking into account the length 
of the professional training, and the evaluation 
of the complexity of the work. 

Table 1 


USA. The Change in the Relationship Between 
Different Categories of Labour in the main Branches of 
Production Exclusive of Agriculture 


Total | 

Skilled | 

| Semi-skilled 

1 Unskilled 

min 

per 

min 

per 

min 

per 

min 

per 

people 

cent 

people 

cent 

people 

cent 

people 

cent 

10.4 

100 

3.1 

29.8 

3.7 

35.6 

3.6 

34.6 

14.2 

100 

4.3 

30.3 

5.4 

38.0 

4.5 

31.7 

17.0 

100 

5.5 


6.6 

38.8 

4.9 

28.8 

19.3 

100 

6.3 

Ira 

7.7 

ESKa 

5.3 

27.5 

20.6 

100 

6.2 

30.1 

9.5 

46.1 

4.9 

23.8 

24.3 

100 

8.4 

34.6 

12.0 

49.4 

3.9 

16.0 

24.1 


8.6 

35.7 


49.8 

3.5 

14.5 

27.8 


10.2 

36.7 

13.9 

50.0 

3.7 

13.3 

33.8 

100 

13.8 

44.8 

15.2 

45.0 

4.8 

14.2 


Year 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1985* 


* Estimate 

Sources; Historical Statistics of the U.S., 
p. 74; U. S. Bureau of the Census. Sta¬ 
tistical Abstract of the U.S. t 1973, 
p. 233. 

People whose occupation does not require any 
particular skill are included by American sta¬ 
tistics into the category of unskilled workers of 
physical labour. The unskilled labour includes 
the loading and unloading of raw materials 
and finished products, etc. The mechanisation of 



























goods handling and other auxiliary operations 
leads to a constant lessening in the amount of 
manual labour. 

Skilled workers include team-leaders, fore* 
men, adjusters, mechanics, moulders, toolmak- 
ers, printers, patternmakers, electrical workers, 
joiners and many other professions. To be a 
skilled worker it is necessary to complete 12 
years of regular school, followed by a long profes- 
sional training. Such a programme includes the- 
oretical and practical studies. For example, the 
typical 4-year programme of training a tool- 
maker includes not only the practical studies in 
the shop but many hours of study of such dis¬ 
ciplines as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, the 
theory of machines, electronics, and electrical 
engineering. In the process of study, the ap¬ 
prentice learns to make out the blueprints of the 
design and parts of machines. This detailed train¬ 
ing is also the case for other professions: for 
moulders in a foundry—5 years, for patternmak¬ 
ers—4 years, for forging foremen—3-4 years, for 
electricians—4 years, for carpenters—4 years. 
In general, the professional training of skilled 
workers lasts from 2 to 5 years. 1 

Such a long training is due to a number of cir¬ 
cumstances. 

First, more and more branches of mass pro¬ 
duction need workers combining a wide range of 
skills with scientific knowledge. This is true of 
mechanics, repairmen, adjusters, etc. 

Secondly, the number of applied scientific re¬ 
search institutes has grown rapidly, as have de¬ 
sign bureaus and experimental shops of the 


\ Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-1975. 
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main production lines which demand not only 
scientists, engineers and technicians, but also> 
skilled workers able to turn a technical idea in- | 
to an instrument, part of a machine, or a model. j 
Such workers must combine their manual skills 
and ability to use various instruments and ma¬ 
chines with the creative search for ways to bring 
to fruition designs and technical ideas. Lastly, 
the length of technical training of workers is 
explained by the necessity to be able to under- I 
stand quickly new techniques which consistent- I 
ly replace the old. 

Between the skilled and unskilled is the larg- j 
est group of semi-skilled workers. The Depart- ] 
ment of Statistics divides manual labour force 
into skilled and semi-skilled workers on the ba¬ 
sis of the complexity of performed functions. Let 
us say that in a machine-building enterprise, on 
one and the same machine it is possible to car¬ 
ry out complex and more simple operations. The 
typical semi-skilled machine-operator here car¬ 
ries out several simple repetitive operations. 
These operators are more numerous than foremen, 
adjusters, repairmen, mechanics. The majority 
of the operators learn their skills in the course 
of several months of on-the-job training. Or let 
us take the process of assembly and mounting 
of various manufacturing articles. It is one 
thing to mount various parts and assemble an 
entire machine, apparatus, instrument, etc.; this 
is the work of a skilled worker, understanding 
blueprints and knowing how to use various in¬ 
struments and measuring devices. It is quite 
another, however, to perform the simplest ope¬ 
ration on an assembly line in an automobile fac¬ 
tory where one worker bolts a part and the next 







in line screws the bolts with a special device. 
Similar simple operations are performed by as¬ 
semblers soldering wires at electronics factories. 
Such operators can be trained in a few days 
or weeks. 

There are many other occupations which do 
not demand long training (for example, conduc¬ 
tor, switchman, founder, baker, seamstress, ta¬ 
xi driver, trucker, etc.). The programme for the 
preparation of a trucker usually lasts two to six 
weeks, rarely as long as several months—only 
if this training includes knowledge of repairs. 

In this way, semi-skilled workers differ con¬ 
siderably from skilled workers according to the 
level of professional training and the complexi¬ 
ty of performed functions. Semi-skilled workers 
are narrowly specialised, accustomed to carry¬ 
ing out one or several simple, one-sided opera¬ 
tions. In one case greater adroitness is demand¬ 
ed, while in the other case--greater attentive¬ 
ness. Active, creative work is lacking with the 
overwhelming majority of the semi-skilled. 

In socio-economic literature it is possible 
to come across the point of view that the pro¬ 
cess of levelling out the differences between the 
qualified and semi qualified worker has gone so 
far that this gradation is out of date. The main 
arguments are: (1) the increasing similarity in 
the level of general education of these catego¬ 
ries of workers, and (2) that all workers in a 
contemporary enterprise work under conditions 
of the wide application of the complex mechani¬ 
sation and partial automation of the production 
process. 

True, the levels of education of the two groups 
are close. According to statistics for 1976, 
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in the USA the median level of education of 
skilled workers was 12.4 years in school, and 
of semi-skilled 12.1. 1 School, of course, is the 
general basis necessary to acquire further pro¬ 
fessional knowledge not only for the foreman, 
but for the engineer, scientist, doctor and for 
many other highly skilled professions. This con¬ 
firms the fact that in conditions where workers 
have achieved access to school education, speak¬ 
ing in abstract terms, one can say that almost 
all young people finishing school are ready to 
become highly skilled specialists. 

In practice, however, only those who receive 
further theoretical and practical training achieve 
this. Therefore, even though general education 
is important, there is no direct correlation be¬ 
tween the level of qualifications of a worker and 
the length of his school studies. This correlation 
exists between the level of qualifications and the 
length of professional training. The more com¬ 
plex the professional occupation the more time 
is required for the process of training the spe¬ 
cialist. Furthermore, in practice there is not al¬ 
ways a full correlation between the level of 
skills and the difficulty of the work. It is not 
that unusual that people are forced to do work 
which is significantly below that demanded by 
their professional qualifications. 

As for the argument about the technical equip¬ 
ment of the factory where skilled and semi-skilled 
labourers work, practice shows that in the 
most up-to-date factories with various complex 
forms of work, there are many simple forms as 

1 Employment and Training Report of the Presi¬ 
dent, 1977, p. 208. 
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well. The work of semi-skilled workers on the 
conveyor belt of the automobile factories of Gen¬ 
eral Motors consists of the repetition of seve¬ 
ral simple and monotonous assembly operations. 
It is odd that, according to statistics, the demand 
for this kind of worker is not lessening despite 
the growth of' technical level of production. In 
many branches of material production, semi¬ 
skilled workers form the largest group. Table 2 
shows the professional-qualification structure of 
labour in manufacturing industries. The figures in 
Table 2 show that engineers make up 3 per 
cent of the labour force in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, technicians—2 per cent, other scientific 
and technical specialists—5 per cent. As a whole, 
engineers and technical workers of high quali¬ 
fications make up less than 10 per cent. Man 
agers, officials and businessmen account for 5 
per cent, office employees—12 per cent, trade 
workers—3 per cent. 

The w'hite-collar workers compose 30 per 
cent of all employed in manufacturing industries, 
while the number of worker-operators (semi¬ 
skilled) stands at 40 per cent. If we include 
the operators among the blue-collar workers, 
the figure is 57 per cent. And what attracts our 
attention is this: in the electrical engineering 
industry, where the share of engineers and tech¬ 
nicians is considerably higher than in other 
branches, the demand for such operators is no 
less than in other sectors. How can we explain 
this demand for semi-skilled workers in the era 
of the scientific and technological revolution 
and under conditions of the application of auto¬ 
mated control systems in production? 

In analysing the influences of the automation 
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Table 2 


USA. Professional-Qualification Structure 
in Manufacturing Industries in 1970 (per cent) 



1 

1 

Including 

Occupational groups * 

All indus¬ 
tries 

iron and steel 
industry 

metal¬ 

working 

general 

engineering 

bo 
_ fi 

rf it 

O tu 

T! 45 

£ e 

— c 

V O) 

Professional and technical 
staff 

10 

6 

B 

13 

18 

including: 

engineers 

3 

2 

B 

5 

8 

technicians 

2 

1 


3 

6 

other specialists 

5 

3 

n 

5 

4 

Manager^, officials and 
businessmen 

5 

3 

6 

6 

5 

Office employees 

12 

10 

12 

14 

14 

Trade personnel 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Foremen and workers with 
a corresponding qualifica¬ 
tions 

20 

33 

24 

24 

15 

Machinery operators 

40 

31 

40 

36 

42 

Unskilled workers 

5 

10 

4 

2 

2 

Transport workers 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Other service workers 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 



* Occupational groups include workers, arti¬ 
sans and other self-employed workers. 


Source: tlie table was compiled on the basis o- 
the following data: Census of Pop¬ 
ulation, 1970. Detailed Characteris¬ 
tics, United Stales Summary, P. C. (/)- 
DI (Washington. 1973). pp. 1-789. 

process on the skill structure of the labour force, 
it is necessary first of all to understand the 
extent of the spreading of this technical inno¬ 
vation, and to take into account that there are 

















Various stages and levels of the automation of 
the production process as well as of automatic 
control systems. 

So far, there are just a few fully automated 
systems (automated plants) in manufacturing. 
More widespread is the use of partial automa¬ 
tion. Automation of production without doubt 
brings along the need to increase the number of 
scientific and technical specialists and skilled 
workers. Thus, for example, in oil refining, 
where the unbroken technical progress allows a 
more comprehensive use of automation facilities 
than in other sectors, almost 14 per cent of the la¬ 
bour force are scientists, engineers and techni¬ 
cians. 1 Many skilled workers are occupied there 
in adjusting and repairing complex equip¬ 
ment. However, in these enterprises there are 
many semi-skilled workers carrying out simple 
operations such as recording data from various 
gauges and instruments. 

Workers standing at the control panel or ob¬ 
serving the workings of the automated system 
are usually called operators. But the profession¬ 
al meaning of the term operator is vague: he 
could be a highly skilled specialist or a semi¬ 
skilled worker—it all depends on the kind of 
operation and control. In one case, a wide knowl¬ 
edge may be demanded of the operator so that 
he can direct a complex process, analyse that 
process and be able to make an appropriate tech¬ 
nical decision when the process goes astray. In 
another case, the duties of the operator require 
observing panel signals: control lights are lit, 
and he presses a button and sets off an automa- 

1 Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-1975, p. 723. 
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tic machine, if this machine does not function, 
specialists are called to repair it, while the ope¬ 
rator does not go beyond his strictly limited 
functions. Thus it would be an oversimplifica¬ 
tion to say that in all cases the work which in¬ 
cludes automation is a work with new and 
genuinely creative meaning. 

Clearly, automation is the principal direction 
of the scientific and technological revolution in 
industry. The more comprehensive it becomes, 
the less will be the necessity for work involving 
simple operations. There will be greater demand 
for man’s intellectual and creative potential. 
However, comprehensive and full automation of 
the production process on a wide scale is a mat¬ 
ter for the future. Despite the fact that the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution is the chain 
of revolutionary discoveries in science, and a 
genuine revolution in techniques and technolo¬ 
gies, kinds of energy, the instruments of labour 
and control facilities, there has not been a fun¬ 
damental revolution in the technical base of in¬ 
dustrial production. It is not possible to say 
that as the industrial revolution of the 18th and 
19th centuries signified the transition from man¬ 
ufacture to machine production, the present 
scientific and technological revolution has simi¬ 
larly supplanted mechanised production by fully 
automated production. The importance of the 
industrial revolution of the past was the sup¬ 
planting of manual labour based on individual 
skills by the machine. The new revolution must 
signify the disengagement of the worker from 
the process of production. 

On this markedly higher level of technical 
progress, Marx wrote, labour 










performs not so touch as included in the prcfi 
cess of production, but as labour when the 
man, on the contrary, relates to the process 
of production as its controller and regulat¬ 
or... Now the worker does not place a mod¬ 
ified object of Nature as an intermediary 
link between himself and the object; now he 
places a natural process .. . modified by him 
into an industrial process as an intermediary 
link between himself and inorganic nature. 
Instead of being tbe main agent of the pro¬ 
cess of production, the worker stands beside 
it. 1 

The large-scale industry had already got this 
process off the ground, but only just. Mechani¬ 
sation by means of machines remained the dom¬ 
inant form of the modern industry, not auto¬ 
mation. The present stage of technical progress 
is characterised by qualitatively different changes 
in the material elements of the productive 
forces, which influences the division of labour 
and the professional-qualification changes in the 
structure of the total manual labour force. 

There are contradictory changes in the skill 
structure of the labour force primarily engaged 
in non-physical labour. Professional and tech¬ 
nical workers were especially distinguished by 
a high rate of increase (Table 3). American sta¬ 
tistics include in this group scientists, engi¬ 
neers, teachers, doctors, writers, cultural workers 
and other specialists. 

The fast tempo of growth of the scientific 
and technical cadres indicates that the connec- 


1 Karl Marx. Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen 
Gkonomie (Rohentwurf) 1857-1858, S. 592-93. 
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tion between science and production is not mere¬ 
ly close, but completely inseparable. It is not 
possible to imagine that such branches as aero¬ 
space, radioelectronics, chemical, etc. could thrive 
without a solid scientific basis such as research 
institutes, construction bureaus, and in¬ 
dustrial laboratories. The army of scientific and 
technical specialists will grow, because more 
workers will be occupied in the preparatory stag¬ 
es of the production process, connected with re¬ 
search and development. 

The group of office workers is the second 
most rapidly growing category following profes¬ 
sional and technical workers. Basically, this 
group consists of the low rung of office work¬ 
ers—secretaries, stenographers, typists, cashiers, 
book-keepers, accountants, telephone operators, 
post office workers, etc. Office -workers and 
trade workers (shop-assistants, vendors, sales 
clerks) and service workers (chambermaids, 
doormen, watchmen, hairdressers, baby-sitters, 
door-keepers, waiters, etc.) make up about two- 
thirds of all those occupied in primarily non¬ 
physical labour. 

In the past, when the majority of workers 
involved in physical labour were illiterate peo¬ 
ple, persons who worked in many of the above- 
mentioned professions could be considered 
workers doing mental labour. To be a shop-as¬ 
sistant, for instance, it was necessary to have 
some minimum of education—at least to be able 
to count and 'r/rite. For the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of workers, education was an inaccessi¬ 
ble luxury. Therefore, on the scale of profession¬ 
al skills, the trade workers stood higher than 
the basic contingent of industrial and other work- 











ers. Marx noted that commercial workers stood 
higher than the medium-level factory worker. 1 

The spreading of general education increased 
the number of people who could be shop-assist¬ 
ants and this profession diminished in prestige. 
The advance of the social division of labour 
helped this process: some functions of shop- 
assistants of small firms, as a result of the for¬ 
mation of large trade companies, are now per¬ 
formed by more qualified workers —goods man¬ 
agers, book-keepers, trading agents, and man¬ 
agers. The profession of a shop-assistant nar¬ 
rowed and was simplified. Today this work is 
already no better than average factory work. On 
the contrary, the level of training and the com¬ 
plexity of work of the skilled industrial worker 
is higher than that of the shop assistant. 

The lowest categories of office workers found 
themselves in a similar situation. The median 
education of office workers is 12 years, like for 
skilled industrial workers. While skilled indus¬ 
trial workers undergo a long professional train¬ 
ing (3 4 years or more), a short period of train¬ 
ing or no special training is necessary for of¬ 
fice workers. Familiarity with a simple range of 
tasks can be gotten directly in the office. Large 
offices are similar to manufacturing shops 
in the detailed division of labour and the very 
narrow specialisation. 

It would be a mistake to think that the new 
technology makes the work of all office workers 
more sapid. Let us take for example the appli¬ 
cation of automatic management systems. This 
brings about a definite improvement in the com- 


1 See Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, pp. 299-300. 
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Table 3 


USA. Professional and Qualification Structure 
of Non-Manual Labour Force (min.people) 



1910 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 


All gainfully em¬ 
ployed population 

37.3 

51.7 

59.0 



103.4 

Professional and 
technical staff 

1.8 

3.9 

5.1 

7.1 


16.0 

Managers, officials 
and businessmen; j 
(except farmers) 

2.5 

3.8 

5.2 

5.7 

6.2 

10.9 

Office employees 

2.0 

5.0 

7.2 

9.4 

13.4 

20.1 

Trade personnel 

1.8 

3.5 

4.1 

4.8 

5.4 

6.3 

Service workers 

3.6 

6.1 

6.2 

7.9 

9.6 

14.6 


* Estimate. 

Sources: Historical Statistics ... p. 74; Census 
of Population, 1970, pp. 718-24; Em- 
p loument and Training Report of the 
President, 1977, p. 259. 

position of office labour force: new professions 
were required, such as programmers, punch-card 
personnel, computer operators, etc. But people 
operating automatic management systems notice¬ 
ably differ in the skill level, and the sapid side 
of their labour is also quite different. Some 
workers make up programmes, analysing infor¬ 
mation and making the appropriate conclusions; 
others feed in data and differentiate feedback 
information. It is obvious that to punch and 
sort the cards is something quite different from 
preparing a computer programme from the point 
of view of intellectual and creative content. 

In all organisations there are cadres of a high 
level occupied in analytical work and decision¬ 
making, cadres of an intermediary level who 
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are involved in the standardisation and interpre¬ 
tation of information of a more limited charact¬ 
er, and cadres who are unskilled and pri¬ 
marily carry out routine work. There still are 
no automated systems which can replace peo¬ 
ple in the sorting of correspondence, the draw¬ 
ing up and checking of documents, the typing of 
business papers and many other kinds of work. 
The amount of routine office work grows, and 
with it the number of people working at the 
lower level. Thus, new office machines do not 
always make the work more sapid. The use of 
the portable calculator raises the productivity of 
accounting but involves only the pressing of 
buttons. 

Many Western researchers analysing the ef¬ 
fect of the scientific and technological revolution 
on the structure of the labour force, the nature 
and content of work, base their conclusions on 
the change in the ratio of white- and blue-col¬ 
lar workers. Relying on these completely un¬ 
scientific categories, they try to create the im¬ 
pression that the major part of the economically 
active population in industrial countries is oc¬ 
cupied in skilled work, and that there is an in¬ 
tensive process of eliminating the difference be¬ 
tween mental and physical labour. At the same 
time, the gap between mental and physical la¬ 
bour in capitalist society exists in the most ex¬ 
treme forms under which the majority of indus¬ 
trial workers become appendages of the machine, 
while others are guaranteed mental work. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
creates the material preconditions for closing 
the gap and overcoming substantial differences 
between physical and mental labour, but mate¬ 
rial preconditions are not enough (and one 
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should not overestimate their significance): it is 
necessary to have the appropriate social condi 
tions which an exploitative society cannot 
create. 

Scientific and technological progress leads to 
the increased socialisation of labour. Never in the 
past did the division of labour lead to such many- 
sided co operation of workers in different bran¬ 
ches, kinds of work, skills. The labour force 
in modern capitalist society is distinguished 
by a number of features which were not evi¬ 
dent in the past. The first and most important 
according to its social consequences is the trans¬ 
formation of the majority of the economically 
active population into hired labour. In England, 
the share of hired labour in the labour force rose 
from 87.8 per cent in 1951 to 92.8 per cent 
in 1977. In the USA this share rose from 80.4 
per cent in 1950 to 90.7 per cent in 1976. In 
West Germany, this share rose from 70.8 per 
cent in 1950 to 86.8 per cent in 1977, while in 
Italy, it rose from 55.9 per cent in 1951 to 73.0 
per cent in 1976. Finally in Japan it rose from 
44.9 per cent in 1955 to 70.1 per cent in 1976. 1 

Never in the past was there such a deep speci¬ 
alisation between branches, within branches, 
between different professions and different jobs. 
The deepening of the social division of labour has 
brought with it the many-sided co-operation of 


1 Narodonaselenie mira (World Population), Reference 
Book (Moscow, 1974), p. 284; Annual Abstract of Sta¬ 
tistics (1979 Edition), p. 154; Statistical Abstract of 
the U.S., 1977, p. 399; Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1978, S. 92; Annuario sta¬ 
tistico Italiano (Edizione 1977), p. 322; Japan Statistic¬ 
al Yearbook, 1977, p. 48. 
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workers. Because of this, we now can be more 
justified than ever in calling the modern com 
bined labour force of capitalist society ‘aggre¬ 
gate workers’. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
does not do away with the pyramid of profes¬ 
sions, skills, kinds of work, the hierarchy of so¬ 
cial roles, and differing economic and social po¬ 
sitions. The division of labour in capitalist so¬ 
ciety leads to socio-class differentiation of vari¬ 
ous categories of hired labour. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND LIMITS OF THE 
WORKING CLASS 

The analysis of the structure and limits of 
the working class of the industrialised capitalist 
countries presents certain difficulties which 
were not present in the earlier stages of 
capitalist development. Then, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of hired labour consisted of 
workers occupied in various forms of physical 
labour mostly in material production. For con¬ 
temporary capitalism, approximately 50 per 
cent (in some countries less, in others even 
slightly more) of hired labour is occupied outside 
of the material sphere of social production. The 
bureaucratic apparatus of the state has expanded 
to unprecedented proportions. Administrative 
and managerial services of companies have ex¬ 
panded, and the number of employees in the 
sphere of science, education, health, and art has 
grown considerably; there has been a growth in 
the number of functionaries of parties, unions, 
and other social organisations. These employees 
(i.e. the hired labourers involved in non-physical 
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labour) form a whole social pyramid—inasmuch 
as one group greatly differs from another. 

The social structure and limits of the work¬ 
ing class were the subject of a wide exchange 
of opinions among Marxist researchers in vari¬ 
ous countries. 1 As a result of this exchange of 
opinions, the scientific community got acquaint¬ 
ed with several points of view about the struc¬ 
ture and limits of the working class. The dif¬ 
ferences of opinion remain, and in the course 
of the discussion and the works published later, 
two fundamental theoretical positions can be 
discerned. 

According to the first, only those hired 
labourers belong to the working class, who di¬ 
rectly take part in the production of value and 
surplus value. The reasoning behind this asser¬ 
tion is that the proletariat remains the class 
which creates and reproduces on an expanded 
scale the surplus value on which the capitalist 
mode of production is based. 

The other view holds that the working class 
comprises not only wage-workers who are in¬ 
volved directly in the production of value and 
surplus value, but all wage and salaried work¬ 
ers who do not have access to the management 
of enterprises, to the control of state institu¬ 
tions, etc. According to this view, this follows 
from Marx’s inclusion of engineers and other 
highly skilled specialists in the category of an 
aggregate worker. 

1 See, for example, Struktttra rabochego klassa ka- 
pitalisticheskich stran (The Structure of the Working 
Class of the Capitalist Countries) (Peace and Social* 
ism Publishers, Prague, 1962). 
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Let us see to what extent the argument relat¬ 
ing to the production of surplus value can serve 
as a criterion for the class differentiation of 
hired labour. 

Marx underlined that ‘in one respect, such a 
commercial employee is a wage-worker like any 
other’. 1 On the other hand, trade (with the ex¬ 
ception of those links where the process of pro¬ 
duction continues in the sphere of circulation) 
is that branch where no surplus value is pro¬ 
duced, but where there is a change of form of 
value. 

The question arises, what is really at issue 
here? The essence of the matter is that without 
the unity of the processes of production and cir¬ 
culation the reproduction of social capital can¬ 
not occur. It is impossible to tear the sphere of 
production away from the sphere of circulation 
in a single reproduction process, equally impos¬ 
sible it is to tear away workers who are being 
exploited by industrial capital from other work¬ 
ers who are being exploited by commercial cap¬ 
ital. Capital appropriates unpaid labour both in 
the sphere of production and circulation. 

As concerns the category of the aggregate 
worker, Marx included in it not only engineers, 
but even managers of capitalist enterprises (as 
opposed to capitalist) whom he considers as pro¬ 
ductive workers. 2 If we regard the category of 
the aggregate worker as identical to the notion 
of the working class, we must include in the 
latter top managers in capitalist enterprises. How- 

1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 292. 

2 Karl Marx. Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I 
(Progress Publishers; Moscow, 1975) ( pp. 168-57. 









ever, under capitalism workers do not possess 
authority either in private or state enterprises. 
We must not forget that the management of a 
capitalist enterprise, as was indicated by Marx, 
besides the objective function of managing the 
social process of labour also performs the func¬ 
tion of exploiting labour. Therefore, the prole¬ 
tariat cannot comprise both the exploited and 
those who perform the function of exploiting 
the workers. 

The problem of determining the composition 
and social limits of the working class requires 
not only the exact interpretation of specific Marx¬ 
ist categories, but primarily the correct metho¬ 
dological approach to this problem. First, analys¬ 
ing the composition of such a complex social 
class as the proletariat, possessing a plethora of 
qualitative characteristics, one must not limit 
himself to one or two features. Secondly, in re¬ 
ality the working class is not isolated from oth¬ 
er social and class groups; on the contrary, 
there is a close interaction with them. Therefore, 
it is impossible to determine the limits of the 
working class concentrating only on its charac¬ 
teristics. The necessary methodology must in¬ 
clude a wide variety of criteria for social and 
class differentiation of capitalist society. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism believe that 
the first fundamental criterion must be the re¬ 
lation of people to the means of production, 
though this far from settles the question. Even 
in the most general definition of ‘class’, Lenin 
included, besides the relation of the people 
to the means of production, a whole range of 
basic criteria such as the role in the social or¬ 
ganisation of labour, and the means of obtain- 






ing and the size of a share of the social wealth 
which is received by this or that group of in¬ 
dividuals. Speaking further about class differen¬ 
tiation, Lenin emphasised the importance of the 
analysis of social heterogeneity of labour, show¬ 
ing in particular the difference between mental 
and physical labour. 1 In other works, Lenin re¬ 
marked that some groups of people are distin¬ 
guished from others according to their roles in 
the system of production relations, according to 
the conditions of production, and, consequently, 
according to the conditions of their daily lives 
and the interests which are shaped by those 
conditions. 2 Lenin’s concrete analysis of class 
differentiation under capitalism took into ac¬ 
count social position, the character of social links 
and other indicators, economic and social char¬ 
acteristics which express the class heterogenei¬ 
ty of the population. 

There is a number of criteria used by Marx 
in analysing the class composition of capitalist 
society: among them the life style, interests, 
education, and the nature of the reproduction of 
the labour force. 3 

Marx, Engels, and Lenin all attached great 
significance to the analysis of the individual’s 
role in the social division of labour. Engels quite 
clearly wrote that it was ‘the law of the di 

1 See V. I. Lenin. A Great Beginning. Collected 
Works, Vol. 29, p. 421. 

2 See V. I. Lenin. The Economic Content of Naro- 
dism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s Book. 
Collected Works , Vol. 1, p. 411. 

3 See Karl Marx. The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte. In Karl Marx, Frederick Engels. 
Collected Works, Vol. 11 (Progress Publishers, Mos¬ 
cow, 1979), pp. 187-88. 
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vision of labour that lies at the basis of the di¬ 
vision into classes.’ 1 

In this way, the social and class differentia¬ 
tion of the population demands that we look at 
the production relations both primary and deri¬ 
vative, from many sides. Each of the above-nam¬ 
ed criteria expresses some side of the produc¬ 
tion relations, bringing us closer to an under¬ 
standing of the conditional border separating 
adjacent social and class groups. 

Placing at the heart of the analysis of class 
composition the criterion of the relation of peo¬ 
ple to the means of production, we immediate¬ 
ly divide the population into those who possess 
the means of production and those who don’t. 
However the possession of property does not 
tell us if the owner is a member of the capital¬ 
ist class or the petty bourgeoisie, just as the 
lack of property does not tell us that the indi¬ 
vidual in question is a member of the working 
class. To reveal more clearly the limits of the 
proletariat, it is necessary to make use of other 
criteria as well. 

The next criterion which helps to shed light 
on several aspects of the problem is the role 
which various groups fulfill in the social orga¬ 
nisation of labour. This role is not reduced to 
performing administrative and managerial func¬ 
tions: it is also a form of participation in organ¬ 
ising the production process, and the functions 
of supervision and control over the technical, 
hiring, financial, commercial and other sides of 
the activities of capitalist enterprises. 

These functions are never delegated to repre- 

1 Frederick Engels. Ahti-Diihring (Progress Publish¬ 
ers, Moscow, 1975), p. 334i 
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sentatives of the working class under capitalism. 
Problems of technology, the introduction of new 
technology, the organisation of labour, intra- 
firm planning, and financing are decided without 
the working class. The proletariat is dispossess¬ 
ed of the levers of management and control 
not only in production, but in the political, 
social and cultural life of society. From this 
it follows that employees at the top and middle 
levels of the managerial apparatus of the cap¬ 
italist firms, enterprises, and institutions do not 
belong to the working class. 

An important source of the social and class 
differentiation of wage and salaried workers is 
the social heterogeneity of their work. In con¬ 
nection with this, we may note that between 
highly skilled specialists occupied by creative 
forms of mental labour and other hired 
workers, there is a substantial difference. 
The mass of salaried and wage workers are de¬ 
prived of the possibility of making use of their 
intellectual and creative faculties. The alienation 
from the worker of the means of production, 
the objects of labour, and the product, which is 
observed under capitalism, does not cover all 
forms of capitalist alienation. Marx also showed 
that alienation occurs in the very act of produc¬ 
tion, i.e. alienation of the intellectual and 
creative side of labour. 

Those who are involved in highly skilled 
forms of intellectual labour as a rule live in 
relatively more luxurious material conditions. 
On the strength of their position, they have 
greater access to culture. Such workers possess a 
higher status and prestige in enterprises, of¬ 
fices and in capitalist society in general; Their 
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chances of making a career and climbing the 
social ladder are much higher than those of the 
vast majority of hired workers. 

From the above-mentioned theoretical presup¬ 
positions it follows that in the general mass of 
hired labour outside the working class there are 
higher and middle managerial personnel and peo¬ 
ple who perform highly skilled intellectual la¬ 
bour (scientists, engineers, designers, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, writers, artists, etc.) 

The practical difficulty of classifying separate 
groups and strata of workers consists in the fact 
that life does not provide a clearly defined line 
between the working class and the adjacent so¬ 
cial groups and classes. Rather there is a wide 
band with many gradations and transitions from 
one to another state. Under conditions of a large 
erosion in the limits of classes and of the ap¬ 
pearance of a countless number of intermediary 
states, it is not always possible to determine pre¬ 
cisely the socio-class status of particular tran¬ 
sitional groups. 

It was no coincidence that Lenin used the cat¬ 
egory ‘semi-proletariat’ in his concrete analysis 
of class structure under capitalism. 

Capitalism would not be capitalism if the 
proletariat pur sang were not surrounded by 
a large number of exceedingly motley types 
intermediate between the proletarian and the 
semi-proletarian ... if the proletariat itself 
were not divided into more developed and 
less developed strata, if it were not divided 
according to territorial origin, trade, sometimes 
according to religion, and so on . 1 

1 V. I. Lenin. ‘Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infan¬ 
tile Disorder. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 75. 
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Table 4 


USA. The Composition of the Working Class in 1970 
(min people) 


Population groups 

Number 

Civilian gainfully employed population* 

80.1 

Proletariat 

62.1 

including: 


middle-level specialists 

4.2 

technicians 

1.2 

teachers and educators 

1.5 

other middle-level technical personnel 

1.5 

Manual workers in non-agricultural sectors 

26.2 

of production 

skilled workers 

9.8 

semi-skilled workers 

13.1 

unskilled workers 

3.3 

Agricultural workers 

0.9 

Office workers 

13.5 

Trade workers 

4.8 

Service personnel 

7.9 

Household servants 

1.1 

Unemployed 

8.5 


* The labour force includes those of 16 years 
and older, both employed and unemployed. 
Each of the above groups consists exclusively 
of hired labour. The corresponding quantita¬ 
tive indicators were arrived at by subtract¬ 
ing those in professional groups listed in the 
census (artisans, independent traders, and 
other self-employedl. Those in middle-level 
technical skills include medical personnel, 
pilots, radio-operators, photographers, libra¬ 
rians. The data relating to middle-level tech¬ 
nical personnel are estimates. 

Source: Census of Population. 1970, pp. 679, 
749-54. 

The semi-proletarian strata are found not on¬ 
ly among small commodity producers and peo¬ 
ple of liberal professions, but among hired spe¬ 
cialists as well. Despite the objective difficulties 
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of clearly delimiting proletarian and semi-pro¬ 
letarian strata of workers, nonetheless it is pos¬ 
sible to categorise with greater or less preci¬ 
sion the composition of the working class. 

As the statistics in Table 4 show, the US pro¬ 
letariat is about 78 per cent of the economically 
active population. According to Soviet studies, the 
proletariat in developed capitalist countries 
varies between 55 per cent and 80 per cent of 
the labour force. 1 

The structure of the working class in the 70s 
has changed considerably in comparison with 
the prewar composition, not to speak of going 
farther back in time. The ratio of physical work¬ 
ers and non physical workers in particular has 
changed. In the past century, the overwhelming 
majority of the working class consisted of those 
involved in physical labour. Now physical labour 
accounts for little more than half of the work¬ 
ing class (including one-third of service work¬ 
ers and a considerable part of the unemployed). 

The core of the working class still consists of 
workers involved in industry, construction, and 
transport. This involves not only manual work¬ 
ers, but also proletarian layers of employees in 
industrial branches of production. The industrial 
proletariat in the USA is approximately half of 
the working class and is the largest sector of the 
working class. Completely new socio-profession¬ 
al strata, e. g. technicians, have emerged since 
the war. Before the war, scientists and engine¬ 
ers in the USA worked directly with foremen 

1 Rabochii klass v sotsialnoi strukture razvitykh ka- 
pitalisticheskikh stran (The Working Class in the So¬ 
cial Structure of Industrialised Capitalist Countries) 
(Moscow, 1977), pp. 311-12. 
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and other skilled workers. Engineers were in¬ 
volved in the designing and development of in¬ 
dustrial products, while skilled workers under 
their direction translated these ideas into a con¬ 
crete material form. 

However, an accelerated technical progress 
made it more difficult for the workers with lim¬ 
ited knowledge of mathematics and other sci¬ 
ences directly to participate in implementing en¬ 
gineering ideas. Workers with a more profound 
technical training were required capable of as¬ 
sisting engineers and scientists in research and 
development. These are technicians, laboratory 
assistants and workers with similar technical 
training. 

With the appearance of a large stratum of 
middle-level technical workers, the limits of the 
working class have expanded considerably. The 
former gap between the more skilled groups of 
the working class and the scientific and tech¬ 
nical intelligentsia has narrowed. The level of 
general education of the working class has risen 
and the share of skilled workers in its com¬ 
position has expanded. 

The growth in the level of general education 
does not come from the demands of technologi¬ 
cal progress. To a large extent it is the result of 
the struggle of the working class for the demo¬ 
cratic transformation of society in the interests 
of the working people, for social progress. Still 
young educated workers are forced to perform 
meaningless work which their fathers and grand¬ 
fathers did with very little education. Thus there 
is a contradiction between their level of edu¬ 
cation and the content of their jobs which is 
one of the complex social problems which will 
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continue to worsen under capitalism. And the 
number of such problems is growing. 

* * * 

Matters of the social division of labour, the place 
and role of the working class in the econom¬ 
ic, social and political life of bourgeois society 
have been the subject of a sharp polemic be¬ 
tween Marxists and anti-Marxists in the West. 1 

The leit-motif of the bourgeois theories is the 
thesis that under contemporary conditions of 
the scientific and technological revolution, the 
essence of work is changing, the alienation of 
the worker in the process of work is overcome, 
and a new worker is created who, by his edu¬ 
cation and material standard of living, becomes 
a member of the ‘middle class’. 

Many economists and sociologists in the USA 
and Western Europe believe that the proleta¬ 
riat in the Marxist sense no longer exists or it 
is an insignificant part of the working popula¬ 
tion in industrialised capitalist countries. The 


1 In the Soviet literature there are many works 
providing critiques of bourgeois, reformist, and revi¬ 
sionist concepts in this area. See, for example, Nauch- 
ny kommunism i ego falsifikatsiya renegatami (Scien¬ 
tific Communism and Its Falsification by Renega¬ 
des) (Second Edition, Moscow, 1974); Rabochii klass— 
rukovodyashchaya sila v mirovom revolyutsionnom pro- 
tsesse (The Working Class—the Leading Force in the 
World Revolutionary Process) (Moscow, 1973); Istori- 
cheskaya missiya rabochego klassa i ideologicheskaya 
borba (The Historical Mission of the Working Class 
and the Ideological Struggle) (Moscow, 1974); Sovre- 
menny kapitalism i rabochii klass: kritika antimark- 
sistskikh kontseptsii (Contemporary Capitalism and 
the Working Class: Critique of Anti-Marxist Concepts) 
(Moscow, 1976), and others. 
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most popular arguments in favour of this thesis 
are the following: 

first, workers possessing such material goods 
as refrigerators, TV sets and cars cannot be re¬ 
ferred to as poor; 

secondly, laws and provisions concerning edu¬ 
cation, pensions, unemployment and social in¬ 
surance have fundamentally changed the soci¬ 
al position of the worker in this century. 

These economists argue that the proletariat 
includes only the impoverished, pauperised mass¬ 
es of workers. But this interpretation has noth¬ 
ing in common with Marxism. As was pointed 
out by Engels by ‘proletariat’ is understood 
the class of modern wage-labourers who, hav¬ 
ing no means of production of their own, are 
reduced to selling their labour-power in order 
to live. 1 

From this it follows that the categories ‘work¬ 
ing class’ and ‘proletariat’ are completely iden¬ 
tical. According to its essential nature Engels 
formulates the term ‘proletariat’ as the antithesis 
of the term ‘bourgeoisie’: the former has no 
means of production of its own, it must 
sell its labour-power in order to live, while 
the latter usurps the means of production in 
order to appropriate surplus value of the work- 
in order to appropriate surplus value of the work¬ 
ers, or the unpaid labour of the latter. It is 
precisely this lack of the means of production, 
the need to sell his labour-power, and the result¬ 
ing exploitation by the capital owner that consti¬ 
tutes the essence of the proletarian’s condition. 

1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Manifesto of the 
Communist Party. In Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 6 (Progress Publishers, Mos¬ 
cow, 1976), p. 482. 
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Possession of a refrigerator or a TV set does not 
change the essence of this condition. 

The working class in industrialised capitalist 
countries is no longer a homogeneous pauperis¬ 
ed mass, though this is not in the least attrib¬ 
utable to the ruling class and the bourgeois 
state. All that has been done for the economic 
and social betterment of certain proletarian 
groups is the result of the persistent and long 
struggle of the workers against monopolies and 
the ruling circles of the bourgeois state. 

Furthermore, we must not forget that even in 
the wealthiest of the capitalist countries, there 
are many poor and unfortunate people among 
the proletariat. Even authorities in the USA and 
other capitalist countries have been forced to 
admit that a significant part of the working 
population do not have the subsistence mini¬ 
mum and are below the so-called ‘poverty line’. 
And even if the rest are above the poverty 
line, does this affect their position in the sys¬ 
tem of capitalist production relations? Do they 
stop being exploited and acquire power and con¬ 
trol over capitalist enterprises? Are they no long¬ 
er threatened by the spectre of unemployment 
and neediness? 

A certain growth in workers’ wages (which 
under conditions of inflation and worsening eco¬ 
nomic performance is often wiped out) does not 
change the principle of capitalist distribution, 
according to which wages correspond to the 
value of labour-power only ideally, and profits, al¬ 
ways and inevitably, to the value of unpaid la¬ 
bour. Many bourgeois political economists be¬ 
lieved that the growth in wages under conditions 
of wide accessibility to consumer durables would 
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make the working class indifferent to many 
social and economic problems. They believed 
that the majority of workers are ‘integrated’ into 
the capitalist system and accept the bourgeois 
consciousness as their own. 

Marxist research and, in particular, Soviet 
authors have convincingly shown that the 
growth of wages and the improvements in the 
consumption structure have not weakened the 
class consciousness of the workers. These auth¬ 
ors conclude that the economic and social achieve¬ 
ments of the workers in many instances, in¬ 
stead of weakening their ability and desire to 
continue the struggle for their rights and in¬ 
terests, stimulate a wider and more active pro¬ 
letarian movement against monopolies and their 
rule. 1 

An irresistible progress in science and tech¬ 
nology resulting in the fast development of the 
productive forces, the growth of social produc¬ 
tion and of material social wealth stimulates 
the growth of requirements of the people— 
both material and intellectual. The scientific 
and technological revolution ensures that 
the law of rising requirements acts more inten¬ 
sively than before, enveloping all social layers 
of the population. It is quite natural that the 
demands put forward now by the working class 
substantially exceed the demands of the previ¬ 
ous generations of the workers. Social, political 
and econ omic problems are closely intertwined 

1 See, for example, G. Diligensky. Raboehii v kapi- 
talisticheskom predpriyatii. Issledovanlye sotsialnol 
psikhologii frantsuzskogo rabochego klassa (The Work¬ 
er at the Capitalist Enterprise. A Study of the Social 
Psychology of the French Working Class) (Moscow, 
1969). 
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in these demands. They affect all sides of work¬ 
ers’ life. 

Take for example the demands put forward 
by the new generation of workers concerning 
working conditions. Earlier, the main emphasis 
was on a shorter working day and the 
safety standards and hygiene of labour. 
These issues have not in the least lost 
their significance. On the contrary, they have 
become more diversified and far-reaching. At 
the same time, more attention is now paid to 
the nature and content of work. In the 20th cen¬ 
tury, and particularly after the Second World 
War, the level of education and the cultural ho¬ 
rizon of the working class have improved more 
quickly than the nature and content of their 
work. The gulf between the level of educa¬ 
tion and the content of work has called forth 
a particularly sharp protest among the young, 
especially those finishing secondary school who 
are forced to perform simple monotonous opera¬ 
tions which the previous generations did with 
much less education. 

In the USA and other capitalist countries in 
the 1970s the dissatisfaction of the working 
people with their work became an urgent prob¬ 
lem and a topic of heated debates. Many 
studies have had the goal of determining the 
attitude of various socio-professional groups to 
their work. Especially significant was the re¬ 
port Work in America prepared by a group of 
scientists for the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare. 1 

1 See Work in America. Report of a Special Task 
Force to the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare (Cambridge [Mass.], 1973). 
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This report shows that about 50 per cent of 
American workers are dissatisfied with their 
work. They consider it uninteresting, monoton¬ 
ous and so parcelled that it does not allow any 
creative initiative. The protest is not only 
against the extreme standardisation, specialisa¬ 
tion and monotony, but also against the inexor¬ 
able rhythm of the capitalist enterprise which 
drives the worker to exhaustion. Monotony and 
assembly line rhythm are characteristic of office 
work as well. 1 

Often young workers and office employees ac¬ 
cept lower paid jobs which are more fulfilling 
and have more creative potential. In any case, 
it is well documented that the problem of the 
content of work is becoming more urgent for 
a large number of hired workers and office em¬ 
ployees. 

One can say that under socialism it is not 
a simple matter to get rid of many forms of 
simple monotonous labour performed by many 
workers and office employees. However, the so¬ 
cialist enterprise, as opposed to the capitalist 
enterprise, strives to encourage the initiative of 
all workers no matter what their job. Manage¬ 
ment encourages workers to bring forward sug¬ 
gestions concerning the rationalisation of pro¬ 
duction; furthermore, workers participate in pro¬ 
duction meetings where questions of new tech¬ 
nology and production processes, organisation of 
work, and quality of products are discussed. The 
workers are rewarded for the high indicators of 

1 For details see V. V. Peshchansky. Sluzhashchlye 
v burzhuaznom obshchestve (Vellkobritanlya) (Office 
Employees in Bourgeois Society [Great Britain]) (Mos¬ 
cow, 1975). 













labour productivity by the socialist state in the 
form of state awards, just as prominent scien¬ 
tists, inventors and artists are. It is necessary 
to add that practically all workers who wish to 
raise their skills and who show persistence in 
acquiring technical knowledge have every possi¬ 
bility to become foremen or even specialists 
and managers. 

In this way, in the socialist enterprise, work 
as a means of fulfilment and self-assertion in 
the collective and in society is of a totally dif¬ 
ferent nature than under capitalism. 

The alienation of the worker in the capitalist 
production process is seen not only in the fact 
that he is a detail worker narrowly specialised 
in the performance of one or two simple opera¬ 
tions. The worker cannot experience any feel¬ 
ing of participating in the activities of the en¬ 
terprise because he knows that he is working 
for a private owner or a monopolistic company 
and that they are of no consequence to him. His 
work enriches only the owners of capital, and 
his opinion is of no importance. He is isolated 
from the entire system of the organisation of 
labour. His duty is to unquestioningly carry 
out the task for which he was hired, and when 
he is no longer of use he will be immediately 
fired. 

The fact that alienation of labour in the pro¬ 
duction activities of the multimillion army of 
workers and office employees became acute in 
the 70s is only one of the many examples of the 
sharpening of economic and social contradic¬ 
tions between labour and capital under the con¬ 
ditions of the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution Technical progress contradicts the cap- 
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italist organisation of labour, the entire system 
of capitalist relations of production. The more 
extensive are the demands put forward by the 
workers, the more evident is their incompatibili¬ 
ty with the economic foundations of bourgeois 
society. 

Workers demand the guarantee of the right 
to work, which is contradictory to the laws of 
capitalist competition, private initiative and 
bourgeois law, which grants the owner an op¬ 
portunity to use the enterprise arbitrarily. 

The workers demand participation in the man¬ 
agement of the firm at all levels. They demand 
democratic control over the economy. But this 
is impossible without a deep democratic trans¬ 
formation of society. 

The working class is the main productive force 
of society inasmuch as the mass of directly 
spent labour of dozens of millions of workers is 
a decisive factor of production of the material 
social wealth. Monopoly capital uses the fruits 
of science and technology to intensify the ex¬ 
ploitation of workers. To intensify the exploita¬ 
tion of workers capitals of different nationali¬ 
ties merge and coalesce. Under these conditions, 
it is vitally important to unite different contin¬ 
gents of the working-class movement in their 
struggle to protect their rights and interests. 

Chapter IV 
The Place 

of the Middle Strata in the Class Structure 

The middle strata are social groups which oc¬ 
cupy an intermediary position between the pro¬ 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. 
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The middle strata of bourgeois society in 
elude one intermediary social class (the petty 
bourgeoisie) and a number of social groups: per¬ 
sons of liberal professions, semi-proletarians, 
who are simultaneously hired workers and own¬ 
ers of small enterprises, and hired workers who 
do not own means of production but differ in 
some respects from the working class; this ba¬ 
sically concerns the representatives of intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

This term then is a broad one. Essentially, 
it applies to the whole social pyramid at the 
summit of which stands the bourgeoisie and at 
the bottom—the proletariat. Some groups, which 
do not possess all the attributes of the working 
class, are still closer to the proletariat than to 
the petty bourgeoisie, while others are closer 
to the bourgeoisie. Where there is such wide so¬ 
cial diversity there are many gradations and 
shades between different strata. 

We might well ask what exactly unites such 
diverse socio economic groups into one class 
category called ‘middle strata’. 

There can be only one answer: the interme¬ 
diate position which they occupy between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. This refers not 
only to the petty bourgeoisie in the countryside 
and the cities, but also to the semi-proleta¬ 
rian layers and certain categories of hired 
workers. 

Considerable interest has been shown by 
bourgeois economists, philosophers and sociolo¬ 
gists in these classes. Bourgeois sociology uses, 
as a rule, the terms ‘middle class’ or ‘middle 
classes’. The term ‘middle class’ as interpreted 
by bourgeois theoreticians arbitrarily comprises 
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completely different social and class groups. 
Workers and petty bourgeois, representatives ol 
the intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie all are 
lumped together. The methodology used is an ec¬ 
lectic combination of socio-economic and socio- 
psychological characteristics, both primary and 
secondary, and subjective and objective apprai¬ 
sal. The term ‘middle class’ has been a category 
of bourgeois sociology for a long time; however, 
with the passage of time this category has not 
become more clear or precise; on the contrary, 
the term has become more subjective, abandon¬ 
ing even earlier criteria. 1 

The term often emphasises the preferred sta¬ 
tus position, for example white-collar vs blue- 
collar. Thus, all white-collar workers are said 
to belong to the ‘middle class’. In other instanc¬ 
es, the life style and psychological traits are 
emphasised. Thus, the American futurologist 
Herman Kahn differentiates the ‘upper-middle’ 
from the ‘middle class’ according to their hous¬ 
ing, schooling, profession, the kinds of reading 
material, etc. 2 Often the term is defined accord- 


1 Thus, in a recent collection of articles on the 
present position of the ‘middle class’ published in an 
American journal, we discover that ‘it was not until 
the early nineteenth century that the term “middle 
class” began to come into general use. For decades 
thereafter it was applied most often to professional 
people such as lawyers or doctors, ... businessmen, 
prosperous farmers and skilled craftsmen... 

‘Today, the economic definition of the U.S. middle 
class usually is applied to the vast majority of those 
making anywhere from $10,000 to $25,000 or there¬ 
abouts' (U.S. News & World Report, 1974, 14 October: 
42-43). 

2 See Reader's Digest, 1973, 102, 612; 76. 
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ing to the subjective evaluation of class po¬ 
sition. 1 

We should note at this point that a significant 
part of the middle strata, when asked the question 
to which class they belong, automatically reply: 
the ‘middle class’. It is a symbol of prestige for 
the middle stratum masses rather than their 
authentic position in the system of social pro¬ 
duction. Belonging to the ‘lower class’ would be 
to belittle their self-respect and social signifi¬ 
cance. Intuitively understanding that membership 
in the upper class for them is unattainable, they 
include themselves in the ‘middle class’. 

As a rule, people who consider themselves to 
be part of the ‘middle class’ have a vague idea 
of the class structure of bourgeois society. It is 
easier to identify oneself with a social group 
whose attributes are visible on the surface of a 
social phenomena. For instance, the agricultural 
proprietor, both large and small, considers him¬ 
self without hesitation to be a peasant or a 
farmer. 

Some bourgeois economists and sociologists 
who, along with middle strata, include a large 
part of the working class and the bourgeoisie in 
the ‘middle class’ recognise the excessive hetero¬ 
geneity of the category. It is probably for this 
reason that they prefer to avoid the general no¬ 
tion of the ‘middle class’ and use such terms as 
‘upper middle’, ‘middle middle’ and ‘lower mid¬ 
dle’. However, to establish the difference between 


1 For a more detailed critique of the concept, see 
V. S. Semyonov. Kapitalism i klassy (Capitalism and 
Classes) (Moscow, 1969); A. N. Melnikov. Sovremen- 
naya klassovaya struktura v SShA (Contemporary 
Class Structure in the USA) (Moscow, 1974). 
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‘lower middle’ and ‘upper middle’ is difficult, 
since no one has set out clear criteria. The ‘mid¬ 
dle class’ category is used more often than not 
merely as propaganda to sustain the myth that 
the majority of the population in capitalist soci¬ 
ety belongs to the ‘class’ which possesses pros¬ 
perity and prestige. 

In this sense, the ‘middle class’, as the term 
used by bourgeois authors, is an unscientific cat¬ 
egory. Artificially constructed, it survives only 
inasmuch as it is useful as an ideological weap¬ 
on. Encompassing a large part of the popula¬ 
tion, it is not difficult to illustrate statistically 
the steady growth of the ‘middle class’ and ‘to 
prove’ the so-called mistake of Marxist teaching 
about the development trends of these middle 
strata under capitalism. Here are a few typical 
examples of such proofs. 

According to the English sociologist T. Mar¬ 
shall, the growth of the middle class is a most 
important result of the growth of Western so¬ 
ciety in the first half of the present century. 
Marshall emphasises that ‘almost all western 
societies have been transformed into predomi¬ 
nantly middle class societies’. 1 

These views are shared by many bourgeois 
authors. In the 50s, the West German sociologist 
H. Schelsky established that in the FRG, as a 
result of the extraordinary acceleration of so¬ 
cial mobility, ‘a levelled petty bourgeois middle- 
class society was taking shape’. 2 Dahrendorf de- 

1 Transactions of the Third World Congress of So¬ 
ciology, Vol. 3 (London, 1956), p. 15. 

2 Helmut Schelsky. Wandlangen der Deutschen Fa- 
milie in der Gegenwart (Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1955), S. 349. 
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veloped this theory somewhat later. Criticising 
the Marxist viewpoint concerning the class de¬ 
velopments of bourgeois society, he wrote that 
‘the further polarisation of society into two class¬ 
es has been delayed or perhaps even turned 
around because new and completely unexpected 
social categories have appeared’. 1 

The American sociologists S. Lipset and 
R. Bendix claim that the transition from the 
working class to the middle class is accessible to 
millions of people. 2 

The idea of the widening of the ranks of the 
‘middle class’ to include some proletarian layers 
of the population is present in the works of 
the French sociologist R. Aron. He writes that 
‘all observers must acknowledge that the predic¬ 
tions of the Marxists with respect to the future 
of the capitalist regimes have come to grief for 
a very simple reason: the very industrialisation, 
and particularly in the conditions of the regime 
of private property, gives many things which are 
worth protecting to a growing number of people; 
it does not increase poverty, rather it expands 
the ranks of the middle classes and the condi¬ 
tions of life of the petty bourgeoisie have been 
provided for them’. 3 

These and similar statements are directed 
against the basic Marxist-Leninist propositions 
concerning the pattern of development of capi- 



1 Ralf Dahrendorf. Konfltkt und Freiheit. Auf dem 
Weg zur Dienstklassengesellschaft, S. 76. 

2 Seymour M. Lipset, Reinhard Bendix. Social Mo¬ 
bility in Industrial Society (Berkelay, 1962), p. 360. 

3 Raymond Aron. Societe industrielle, ideologie, 
philosopliie. Preuves, 1965, February : 17. 
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talism and the fatal consequences of the concen¬ 
tration and centralisation of production and cap¬ 
ital for many intermediate strata of urban and 
rural population. 

Without forestalling the concrete analysis of 
the position of peasants, farmers, small traders, 
artisans and other representatives of the mid¬ 
dle strata, let us note here only that the very 
fact of the constant growth of the numbers 
of the proletariat more convincingly than 
words demonstrates the growing class po 
larisation of bourgeois society as a result of the 
laws immanent in capitalism. These laws, on 
the one hand, lead to the concentration of pro¬ 
duction, the increase of the numbers of hired 
labourers, and an expanded reproduction of cap¬ 
italist relations; on the other, they narrow the 
sphere of activity of small producers not only 
in industry but also in agriculture and ruin 
many independent owners turning them into 
hired workers. 

A quantitative analysis of classes and interme¬ 
diate groups of capitalist society is difficult be¬ 
cause of the specific features of the measured 
objects and the lack of important data in West¬ 
ern statistics. In determining the size of the pro¬ 
letariat, the bourgeoisie and the intermediate 
layers of the population, researchers usually make 
use of the statistics which describe the socio¬ 
professional structure of the gainfully employed 
population. But these statistical groupings are 
constructed in such a way that they are not read¬ 
ily usable for scientific analysis. And some¬ 
times it is impossible to make a necessary re¬ 
grouping. Thus Table 5, which shows the percen¬ 
tages for the basic classes and intermediate 
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groups in the USA, is largely based on evalua¬ 
tion and approximate calculations. 

The middle layers, as noted above, are a com¬ 
ponent of the class structure. As with other class 
groups, they are not strictly delineated. They 
cannot be singled out on the basis of outward 
signs, as it is possible to do, for instance, with 
regard to owners and workers deprived of their 
means of production. Among owners, we can dif¬ 
ferentiate private owners, tenants, partial own¬ 
ers, and a number of groups according to the 
size of land holding, the size of fixed and 

Table 5 

The Class Structure of the USA in 1970 



Source: Calculated on the basis of 
Population, 1970', Statistical 
of the U.S., 1974. 

Census of 
Abstract 
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Classes and Intermediate strata 


Bourgeoisie 

urban 

rural 

Proletariat 

urban 

rural 

Petty bourgeoisie 
urban 
rural 

Semi-proletarian and middle strata 
of employees and the group of 
people of liberal professions 


The'share 
in the 
labour 
force (per 
cent) 


The share 
in a par¬ 
ticular 
class or 
stratum 
(per cent) 










circulating capital, the amount of output, etc. 
But it is not possible to single out with such 
clarity from the peasantry and farmers the petty- 
bourgeois layers. In an equal measure, this is 
true for the urban petty bourgeoisie. To say that 
the small entrepreneurs are part of the petty 
bourgeoisie leaves begging the definition of 
‘small entrepreneur’. This could refer to the own¬ 
er of a small newspaper stall or the owner of 
an enterprise which employs hired labour. The 
problem is to decide what scale of entrepreneur¬ 
ial activity establishes someone as a small 
entrepreneur. 

Thus, in reality, the middle classes are not 
seen as clearly defined groups with strictly de¬ 
fined limits. Without an all-round analysis of 


such groups as the peasantry, farmers, owners 
of trading and industrial enterprises, office em¬ 
ployees and intellectuals (who are not strictly 
class categories but on the contrary are hetero¬ 
geneous in their composition), it is impossible 
to identify the position of the middle strata. 



















PART II 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE RURAL POPULATION 
OF INDUSTRIALISED CAPITALIST 
COUNTRIES 


Chapter V 

The Effect of the Technological Revolution 
in the Farming of Capitalist Countries 
on the Economic and Social Processes 
in the Industry 

The agriculture of capitalist countries took the 
road of machine production rather later than 
manufacturing industry, and for a long time was 
in a state closer to the manufacture mode of pro¬ 
duction than machine industry. Although trac¬ 
tors and other machines had already begun to be 
employed in farming in the 1920s, even some 
decades later when there were more of them, 
their use was sporadic and on the whole they 
played a secondary role compared with manual 
labour in agriculture. The dominant mode of 
production continued to be manufacture. Only 
later (in the 40s in the USA and the 50s in 
Western Europe), when comprehensive mechani¬ 
sation began to be applied in farming and the 
electrification and chemurgy of production pro¬ 
cesses began to become common in farming, and 
the application of biological growth stimulators 
and a number of other advances of science and 
engineering, did a radical revolution in the tech¬ 
nical basis of farming take place: agriculture 
passed from manual labour to machine produc¬ 
tion. 
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The technical revolution in agriculture can be 
compared in a certain sense to the industrial 
revolution of the end of the 18th century and 
early 19th. As in industry, the technical basis 
of modern agriculture is machine production. 

The scientific and industrial revolution in ag¬ 
riculture evoked far-reaching qualitative chang¬ 
es, among which the following are particularly 
outstanding: the break-up of the old division of 
labour and the development of a new one, cor¬ 
responding more to the needs of the development 
of present day capitalist production; an extraor¬ 
dinary speeding-up of the concentration and 
centralisation of production and capital; a deep¬ 
ening of social and class differentiation of the 
peasantry and farmers; increased penetration of 
monopoly capital directly into the farming 
sphere; an extension of the scale of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of small and medium-sized farms; a mass 
migration of labour from agriculture into other 
sectors of the economy. 

The agrarian policy of capitalist governments 
has played a major role in forcing all these pro¬ 
cesses, and all their measures directed to strength¬ 
ening the capitalist economy and supporting the 
most successful small capitalist farms, there¬ 
by raising agriculture to the level of the needs 
of the present-day capitalist economy. The mass 
displacement of petty commodity producers is 
largely a consequence of this policy. 

The essence of the relations of production re¬ 
mains unaltered, however, as long as the mode 
of production or social structure of the economy 
that they express remains unaltered. Within 
one and the same mode, however, the relations 
of production may undergo changes under the 
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impact of the development and improvement of 
the productive forces. Any class-antagonistic 
mode of production needs the character of the re¬ 
lations of production to be brought into a certain 
correlation with the level of the productive 
forces attained for continuation of its existence. 

Among all the relations of production, it is 
the changes in property relations that must first 
engage our attention, since ownership or prop¬ 
erty is the determining factor in them. For the 
description of property relations in agriculture, 
ownership of land, i« addition to ownership of 
capital, is of immense importance. The form of 
ownership may both promote development of the 
productive forces and set limits to it. 

Technical progress leads to an ever increasing 
socialisation of labour. A deepening of the social 
division of labour and co-operation is develop¬ 
ing both within agriculture and between it and 
other industries. Essential changes are taking 
place both directly in the sphere of production 
and in the sphere of exchange. The traditional 
peasant market in which the agricultural pro¬ 
ducer came into contact with the direct consum¬ 
er of farm produce is becoming a tiling of the 
past. Now commercial and industral companies, 
agricultural co-operatives, and various kinds of 
agents of wholesalers organise the market. Many 
operations that used to be performed directly on 
the farm have been transferred to industry, com¬ 
merce, or the services sphere: for example, such 
traditional peasant operations as the preparation 
of fertilisers, fodder, and seed, and the storage 
and transport of farm produce. A huge agra¬ 
rian-industrial complex has developed embracing 
agriculture and industries producing means of 
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production for it and processing and marketing 
farm produce. Monopoly capital is destroying the 
old links and relations between agricultural com¬ 
modity producers and commercial and industrial 
companies and creating new ones. 

The development of commodity-money rela¬ 
tions, concentration of production, squeezing out 
of small farmers, and many other processes in 
agriculture also occurred at earlier stages in the 
historical evolution of capitalism, long before 
the present scientific and industrial revolution. 
Clearly, however, this revolution has given a 
strong impulse to many processes and phenome¬ 
na that were hitherto developing much more 
slowly, and sometimes were latent. By introduc¬ 
ing major changes into the material conditions 
of production, the scientific and industrial revo¬ 
lution is affecting both the economic and the so¬ 
cial structure of agriculture. 

The social differentiation In the countryside 
does not strike one so forcibly as in the town, 
where the proletariat constitutes the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population. In the country¬ 
side the overwhelming majority of producers are 
small owners. Between small, middling, and big 
agricultural producers there is a certain simila¬ 
rity both in the sense of owning property and in 
professional, cultural, living, and other relations. 
A multistratal character, and the existence of a 
host of intermediate groups, in a transitional 
state in the course of passing from one class to 
another are characteristic both of the agricultu¬ 
ral and the urban population. All that to some 
extent obscures the class differentiation existing 
among peasants and farmers. Capitalist econo¬ 
mists, of course, cannot help seeing the immense 
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gulf between small and big farms, but they 
represent it simply as a quantitative difference 
within the context of one, large stratum of peo¬ 
ple engaged in farm production and linked to¬ 
gether by a number of common problems and 
interests. They are even prepared to recognise 
that there are certain social differences between 
the various groups of agricultural producers, but 
they categorically deny the existence of classes 
among the peasant and farm population. 

Classes cannot be studied without an all-round 
investigation of the economic bases on which 
they rest, viz., landed proprietorship, capital, and 
wage-labour. The shifts occurring in the class 
structure of the agrarian population cannot be 
understood without regarding them in close con¬ 
nection with, and from the angle of, the changes 
in the economic structure of agriculture. It is 
impossible to explain the growth of class diffe¬ 
rentiation in the modern capitalist village with¬ 
out uncovering the far-reaching processes that 
are leading to a growing concentration of land, 
production, and capital, and to vast capitalist so¬ 
cialisation of labour in agriculture. 

The changes occurring in the social structure 
of the countryside are not, of course, everywhere 
the same by any means either in depth or 
scale. That also applies to the agriculture of in¬ 
dustrialised capitalist countries. These differenc¬ 
es are caused primarily by the dissimilar level 
of development of the productive forces in ag¬ 
riculture. But the historical, national, and cul¬ 
tural features of the development in various 
countries play a certain role as well. 

If we compare the agriculture of the United 
States, for example, and that of West European 
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countries, we can note many differences. Amer¬ 
ican farms are better equipped technically than 
the farms of most West European countries, and 
the average size of farms in the United States 
is bigger. Capitalist development has reached a 
higher level there as concerns the concentration 
of production and capital, specialisation, degree 
of penetration of monopoly capital into farming, 
and so on. In the United States farmers as a 
rule live on isolated farms, while the majority 
of peasants in Western Europe live in settle¬ 
ments of the village type. There are certain dif¬ 
ferences in the producer’s standard of education 
and technical training, in cultural and living 
standards, and so on. Certain differences can 
also be noted in the capitalist agrarian regimes. 

In this study we shall examine the principal 
changes in the social structure of the agricultu¬ 
ral population. 


OUTMODED FORMS OF LAND RELATIONS 
AND THE FORTUNES 

OF THE SOCIAL GROUPS LINKED WITH THEM 

Capitalism has developed along various lines in 
agriculture. Lenin distinguished two main histo¬ 
rical paths, calling them the ‘American’ and the 
‘Prussian’. The first was typical of countries in 
which there had never been feudal, manorial 
estates or in which they had been abolished by 
bourgeois revolutions. In that case the evolution 
of capitalism in agriculture was not constricted 
by feudal forms of landownership. The second 
path of development of capitalism in agriculture 
was inherent in countries in which the big land¬ 
ed estates gradually replaced feudal methods of 
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exploitation by capitalist ones, while retaining 
survivals of pre-capitalist forms of exploitation 
and servitude for a long time. 1 

When we examine present-day relations in 
capitalist agriculture it is first of all necessary 
to ask whether landed estates still exist and the 
class of old landed aristocracy associated with 
them, the bulwark of feudal survivals in the 
countryside. 

In the industrialised capitalist countries of 
Western Europe, big landed properties, the heri¬ 
tage of the old landed aristocracy, were preserv¬ 
ed longest in Italy, where they continued to 
exist right down to the middle of this century. 
That does not mean that the Italian latifundists 
remained the same feudal landowners as in feu¬ 
dal limes. Under capitalism the owners of the 
latifundia were forced more and more to go over 
to capitalist methods of exploiting the peasantry. 
But many feudal survivals were long preserved 
by the latifundists, especially in the South of 
Italy, who possessed political influence as well 
as economic power. A political bloc representing 
the interests of the industrial capitalists and the 
latifundists dominated in Italy for many years. 
The main role in liquidating outmoded forms of 
large-scale landownership has been played by the 
class struggle. As a result of the peasant move¬ 
ment’s strong pressure, and its support by the 
working class and other progressive forces of 
the country, a law on land reform was passed in 
1950. Although implementation of this law was 
dragged out for nearly 15 years, it still finally 

1 See V. I. Lenin. The Agrarian Programme of So¬ 
cial-Democracy in the First Russian Revolution. Col¬ 
lected Works , Vol. 13, pp. 239-40, 
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led to the elimination of the largest latifundia 
and the undermining of the whole system of 
large landed estates. 

As for the other industrialised capitalist coun¬ 
tries, the final transformation of manorial land¬ 
ed estates into capitalist ones, and the merging 
of the great landed proprietors into a single class 
with the capitalists was completed at various 
times, but in any case much earlier than in Ita¬ 
ly. In Great Britain a system of big landhold¬ 
ings based on the capitalist mode of production 
had already taken shape in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

At the time, Marx, in analysing the advanced 
for its time capitalist society in England, had 
said that there was already no manorial land¬ 
lord class but a class of big capitalist landed 
proprietors. In speaking in Volume III of Capital 
of the principal classes he named wage-labour¬ 
ers, capitalists, and landowners. 

The owners merely of labour-power, owners 
of capital, and landowners, whose respective 
sources of income are wages, profit and 
ground-rent . . . constitute then three big 
classes of modern society based upon the 
capitalist mode of production. 1 
In studying agrarian relations in various coun¬ 
tries Marx came to the conclusion that 

the English conditions are the only ones in 
which modern landowner ship, i.e. landown- 
ership which has been modified by capital¬ 
ist production, has been adequately develop¬ 
ed. 2 

1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 885. 

2 Karl Marx. Theories of Surplus-Value , Part II 
(Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975), p. 238. 
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It was precisely in relation to the landowners of 
Great Britain that the following description giv¬ 
en by Marx in Volume III of Capital mainly 
applies: 

[the capitalist mode of production] dissolves 
the connection between landownership and 
the land so thoroughly that the landowner 
may spend his whole life in Constantinople, 
while his estates lie in Scotland. Landed prop¬ 
erty thus receives its purely economic form 
by discarding all its former political and so¬ 
cial embellishments and associations. 1 
In most other European countries property in 
land had not yet become a variety of capitalist 
production to such a degree. In many of them 
agrarian relations in the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury were burdened with feudal survivals of var¬ 
ious kinds. Much time still had to pass before 
fully capitalist conditions of production were 
built up in the agriculture of capitalist countries. 

When we examine the class structure of Brit¬ 
ish society in the light of that, the following 
question arises. If landownership in the Britain 
of that time was already rid of any kind of feu¬ 
dal (social and political) embellishments and 
associations; if the relations between landowners, 
tenant farmers, and agricultural labourers were 
built on a purely capitalist basis, then was it le¬ 
gitimate to single out landed proprietors as a sep¬ 
arate class, distinguished from the class of cap 
italists? What did the main class differences 
between landed proprietors and capitalists con¬ 
sist in then? And can we speak, by analogy with 
the past, of a special class of landowners in to- 


1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, pp. 617-18. 
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day’s industrialised capitalist countries, Britain 
included? 

The class of landowners in Great Britain of 
the mid-19th century differed from the class of 
capitalists of the time as follows: (1) in rela¬ 
tion to property in the means of production; (2) 
to their role in the social organisation of labour; 
and (3) according to the conditions of distribu¬ 
tion and the mode of obtaining the share of the 
social product appropriated by them. 

The land, the most important means of produc¬ 
tion for agriculture, was in the hands of land- 
owners, and the farmers, not only small ones but 
also big capitalist entrepreneurs in agriculture, 
were tenants. Unlike the capitalists of the time, 
landowners took no part in social production, 
and not even engaged in commercial entrepre¬ 
neurial activity. Unlike the capitalists, who lived 
from profit, the landowners’ income was ground 
rent. 

Since then there have been very substantial 
changes in the landowning system both in Great 
Britain and in other capitalist countries. The 
principal shifts in British landowning took place 
in the first half of the 20th century. The British 
economist Ward, who studied the changes that 
have taken place in the system of tenure in Eng¬ 
land, noted that the annual letting of land to 
farmers for a money rent began to take shape 
in the Middle Ages, and by the middle of the 
19th century almost completely dominated ag¬ 
riculture. Even before World War I, 80 per cent 
of English farmers were tenants. 1 At present 

1 T. Ward. Farm Rents and Tenure (London, 1959), 
p. 12. 
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Table 6 


The Distribution of English Farms by LSize of Holding 


Size or land 
holding (in 
hectares) 

Percentage of all 
farms 

Percentage of all 
farm land 

1967 

1978 

1967 

1978 

Under 2 

20.3 

7.8 

0.7 

0.2 

2 to 8 

22.4 

17.6 

2.6 

1.5 

8 to 20 

15.8 

18.2 

6.1 

4.6 

20 to 60 

24.6 

30.6 

25.4 

21.1 

60 to 120 

10.9 

15.2 

26.1 

24.0 

120 to 200 

3.8 

6.1 

16.4 

17.5 

200 to 280 

1.1 

2.1 

7.6 

9.3 

280 to 400 

0.6 

1.2 

6.0 

7.7 

over 400 

0.5 

1.2 

9.1 

14.1 


Sources: Agricultural Statistics, 1966-1967, 
England and Wales (HMSO, London, 
1968), p. 72; Agricultural Statistics, 
197 H (HMSO, London, 1978), p. 88. 

there are quite a few big capitalist farmers in 
British agriculture, as will clearly be seen from 
Table 6. 

In 1975 big farms, with holdings of 200 hec¬ 
tares and more, which constituted 4.5 per cent 
of the total number, held 31.1 per cent of all 
farm land. 

Finance capital has immense holdings. In the 
USA, for example, the commercial and indus¬ 
trial firm of Anderson Clayton & Co., one of the 
biggest cotton dealers in the world, has a farm 
in California with an area of 10 400 hectares of 
its own land and another 10 400 hectares rent¬ 
ed. 1 A similar firm, the Di Giorgio Corporation, 
which specialises in processing and selling fruit, 

1 Moody’s Industrial Manual , 1970, p. 2539. 
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owns 14 500 hectares in California and Florida. 1 

Many such examples could be cited. 

In the USA during the 50s and 60s one-third 
of the farms annually put up for sale passed in¬ 
to the hands of possessors of commercial, indus¬ 
trial, and finance capital. Finance capital, by 
foreclosing mortgages, is becoming the actual 
owner of the land. Among the big receivers of 
rent there are now members of the capitalist class, 
primarily its economically most powerful section, 
the monopoly capitalists. 

Here we must add that the big landowners are 
pari passu shareholders of joint-stock companies, 
receiving huge dividends and interest on their 
capital. The economic relations of the big landed 
proprietors are so interwoven with those typical 
of the modern capitalist class as a whole that 
they can no longer be considered a special class 
distinct from capitalists. 

The old forms of big landholding were linked 
with many pre-capitalist forms of tenure, e.g. 
metayage, peonage, sharecropping, etc. The share¬ 
croppers gave up a third to a half of the har¬ 
vest to the landowner for the right to use the 
land, and for many years even more than half of 
it. In the 50s and 60s, in a number of countries, 
the ratio of sharing altered slightly in favour of 
the sharecroppers. 

A number of versions of the sharecropping sys¬ 
tem alone can be counted in various countries, 
but two basic forms can be distinguished as re¬ 
gards its socio-economic essence: a rent form 
and a wage form. 


1 Ibid., p. 1090. 
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Under the wage form the land and all the fix¬ 
ed and circulating capital belong to the land- 
owner. The direct producer also has no right of 
ownership in the product produced, which is also 
the property of the landowner, who pays part 
of the harvest, as agreed, to him who provided 
his labour power for payment out of the harvest. 

Quite different relations than capitalist ones 
were typical of feudal sharecropping, in particu¬ 
lar the allotting and tying of the direct produc¬ 
er to the land, personal dependence on the 
landowner, and extra-economic compulsion. The 
right to the last, and its form and degree, might 
vary—from serfdom to the performance of sep¬ 
arate obligations, sometimes in disguised form 
(the rendering of unpaid services to the land¬ 
owner’s family, gifts and presents, etc.). 

Only in 1964 was a law passed in Italy mak¬ 
ing it illegal to demand gifts of any kind what¬ 
soever to a landowner and the performance of 
unpaid services for his family. This law also 
banned the conclusion of new contracts on share- 
cropping and metayage, with the exception of 
cases when the contract was intended to extend 
an allotment already held by a sharecropper or 
metayer. Under the law the share received by 
the direct producer must be not less than 58 per 
cent of the product. 1 This law was the result 
of a long, bitter struggle by tied labourers, share¬ 
croppers, and other working strata of the village 
against the latifundists and the cruel exploi¬ 
tation and terrible poverty of the Italian village, 
especially in the South. 

1 Improvements of Conditions of Life and Work of 
Tenants, Sharecroppers, and Similar Categories of Ag¬ 
ricultural Workers (1LO, Geneva, 1966), p. 29. 
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However archaic any form of sharecropping 
may seem (from the standpoint of modern capi¬ 
talism), there is always an essential difference 
between the outmoded form of rent and the rela¬ 
tions of production that in fact are concealed in 
it. 

Present-day metayage differs from the semi-feu¬ 
dal form not only in the character of its relations 
of production but also in the form of sharing 
the end product. In the old days the peasant 
gave the landowner his share of the product in 
kind. Now payment in kind is not practised so 
widely. When the landowner is himself a farmer 
lie may have an interest in receiving some of 
the produce in kind, e.g. as fodder for stock, but 
there are many landowners who live in the cities 
and are not at all interested in receiving their 
share in farm produce. In that case the tenant 
farmer himself sells it all and pays the land- 
owner the part of the product coming to him in 
cash. 

That does not mean, however, that there is 
no difference in this case between sharecropping 
and farm tenure. There is still a difference, and 
it is that with farm tenure the landowner is not 
involved in the farm’s production expenses. With 
sharecropping he bears certain farm expenses 
and provides part of the fixed and circulating 
capital, the tenant supplying the rest as agreed. 
When a sharecropper pays rent in cash the sum 
of money depends each time on the share of the 
produce sold. The absolute amount of the pro¬ 
ceeds of sale once again depends on the total 
volume of production. 

In contrast to a sharecropping tenancy, an or¬ 
dinary farm tenancy presupposes a fixed rent 
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for the whole period of the lease, irrespective of 
the amount of produce raised. 

A sharecropper sometimes does not take up a 
normal farm tenancy because he does not have 
enough capital to work the farm. He is forced 
to enter into a sharing arrangement with the 
landowner so as to get some capital as well as 
land. 

Sharecropping, metayage, and other forms of 
share rent and wage labour, despite their capi¬ 
talist transformation, no longer suit the condi¬ 
tions of the capitalist development of agricul¬ 
ture, and are in the course of complete disinteg¬ 
ration and disappearance. 

Technical progress in agriculture is playing a 
certain role in the elimination of these outmod¬ 
ed forms of sharecropping. At a stage closer to 
manufacture than machine industry, technique 
did not essentially reduce the need for numbers 
of workers. The steel plough, harrow, seed drill, 
reaper, etc., were specialised tools that called 
for application of the labour of almost the same 
number of workers as before. 

The sharecropping system in the USA, for 
example, therefore justified itself to some extent 
(from the standpoint of the plantation owner). 
Things seem otherwise when new machines and 
other new agrotechnical methods have been de¬ 
veloped that steeply increase the worker’s pro¬ 
ductivity. The yield of cotton in the USA re¬ 
mained about the same between 1890 and 1940, 
and the raising of one tonne of grain required 
almost the same number of hours in 1930 as in 
1910. 

The productivity of US agriculture began to 
rise from 1940. It then became unprofitable for 
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plantation owners to divide their land up into 
small lots and rent them to sharecroppers. From 
the capitalist point of view it is much more pro¬ 
ductive and profitable, given present technical 
possibilities, to organise big, highly mechanical 
farms. Such forms of agrarian relations as share- 
cropping, metayage, etc., however transformed, 
are anachronistic from the standpoint of modern 
capitalist production. 

It is important, however, to see the difference 
between the higher forms of sharecropping (in 
essence very little different from farm tenure) 
and its lower forms. In the USA, for instance, 
around one-third of tenants in the 60s were 
paying rent wholly or partly in farm produce. 1 
But that by no means implies that there are more 
survivals of precapitalist forms of production 
in US agriculture than in other developed capi¬ 
talist countries. 

In whatever form rent is paid in present-day 
capitalist agriculture, it differs in essence from 
feudal or semi-feudal rent. Modern rent relations 
rest on economic coercion. The peasant is free 
to rent land or not to rent it. The difference 
between small and big tenants in this case is 
that the former have to lease land because they 
are landless and needy; the latter sees in a lease 
a profitable way of extending their scale of pro¬ 
duction and increasing the profitability of farm¬ 
ing. 

All farm producers in developed capitalist 
countries who farm independently can he divid- 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Agri¬ 
culture, 1964 (elsewhere referred to as U.S. Census of 
Agriculture), Vol. 2 (Washington, D.C. 1964), p. 532. 
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ed into three main groups according to their re¬ 
lation to landownership, viz., lull owners, part- 
owmers, and tenants. The full owners include 
peasants and farmers who farm only their own 
land; part-owners have a farm that consists part¬ 
ly of their own land and partly of rented land; 
tenants are agricultural producers who farm 
rented land (see Table 7). 

Table 7 


Percentage of Full Owners, Part-Owners, 
and Tenants Among US Farmers 


Group 

1940 

1950 

1959 

1964 

1974 

Full owners 

50.6 

57.4 

57.1 

57.6 

61.5 

Part-owners 

10.1 

15.3 

21.9 

24.8 

27.2 

Tenants 

38.8 

26.9 


17.1 

11.3 

Others 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

— 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1973, 
p. 586; idem., 1977 . p. 677. 


As the returns of the US Census of Agricul¬ 
ture indicate, the general trend is for the per¬ 
centage of part-owners to rise rapidly and for 
the percentage of tenants to fall steeply. In ab¬ 
solute terms all groups of agricultural producers 
declined in the period shown in Table 7, but 
whereas, for example, the number of full owners 
fell by 1 700 000 between 1940 and 1974, the 
number of tenants fell by over two million. 1 
In 1940 the proportion of part-owners was 
10.1 per cent of all US farmers, and in 1974 

1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977 (98lh Edi 

tion) (Washington, D.C., 1977), p. 677. 
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27.2 per cent. In that period the percentage of 
land in the farms of part-owners rose from 28.3 
per cent to 52.6 per cent. Quite obviously, we 
have in part-owners mainly successful farmers, 
among whom there are not a few capitalist en¬ 
trepreneurs; as a rule the biggest farmers can 
afford to enlarge their land area by renting. 
The number of small tenants is constantly fall¬ 
ing. 

In countries in which land is mostly the prop¬ 
erty of peasants and farmers, tenant relations 
have begun to develop rapidly among the peas¬ 
ants and farmers themselves. Even in those 
countries where large landed properties have 
been maintained, tenant relations have gone be¬ 
yond the old traditional framework, i.e. of a class 
of landowners and a class of peasants. Land is 
now rented by peasants and farmers themselves, 
various kinds of non-agricultural dealers and 
speculators, banks, insurance companies, and 
other monopoly capitalist institutions that have 
managed to acquire land. 

American statistics divide all owners who rent 
out land into ‘resident’ and ‘non-resident’. The 
former receive around a third of all rents and 
the latter about two-thirds. All rented land is 
divided among them in roughly the same propor¬ 
tions. Just who comprise the first group and who 
the second is not specified. We can only say in 
general that the non-resident owners are not 
directly engaged in agriculture. Among them 
there are big landowners living exclusively or 
mainly on the rents received; magnates of fi¬ 
nance capital; capitalist businessmen of lesser 
calibre; members of the urban petty bourgeoisie 
and intelligentsia. Many are former small farm- 
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ers who not being able to live on the income 
of their farms have gone to work for pay in non- 
agricultural branches of the economy, but have 
not sold their land, preferring to rent it out. This 
is mainly because, under capitalism with its pe¬ 
riodic economic crises, extensive army of un¬ 
employed, inflationary processes, and unrestrain¬ 
ed growth of prices, the owner of land sees it as 
a safe asset and is consequently not very an¬ 
xious to part with it. 

Land is not only rented out by owners leaving 
the village but also by peasants and farmers 
themselves, small ones included, who either do 
not have enough capital to farm it all, or who, 
because of ago or state of health, are unable to 
work the land. For all these small farmers the 
rent is a certain support for the family income. 

THE MIGRATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

An important consequence of the scientific and 
industrial revolution in agriculture is an inten¬ 
sive drop in the numbers of the agrarian popu¬ 
lation. Many farms, on which the labour of per¬ 
manent workers used to be employed, have be¬ 
gun to hire only seasonal workers, and those 
that used to hire seasonal workers now manage 
with the forces of the family. 

The technical revolution in agriculture has 
intensified competition which small and medium¬ 
sized farms sustain with difficulty. In order to 
hold out in this industry it is necessary to in¬ 
crease the total of capital investment consider¬ 
ably, extend the amount of land worked, in¬ 
crease the volume of produce, and lower costs of 
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production. This is beyond the power of small 
and middling peasants and farmers; they are 
either impoverished, or forced to quit agricul¬ 
ture. The position of the owners of small farms 
is worsened by the increasing dominance of ag¬ 
riculture by monopoly capital, viz., robbing of 
the agricultural producer by the machinery of 
prices, credit, etc. 

Another reason for the migration of people 
from agriculture into other industries and spheres 
of activity is the very substantial differenc¬ 
es between town and country. Pay is higher, as 
a rule, in towns. Young people aspiring to get 
an education are only in a position to do so by 
moving to the city. Certain everyday and cultu¬ 
ral differences between town and country are 
also still preserved. The most important cause of 
the migration of millions of peasants and farm¬ 
ers, however, was and remains the impoverish¬ 
ment of small and middling producers by big 
commercial, industrial, banking, and agrarian 
capital. 

The fall in the rural population in industrial¬ 
ised countries since the war has no equal in 
pace or scale in all the history of capitalism. 

In the decade 1920-30 the US farm population 
fell by 2.5 per cent. In 1930-40 it remained nu¬ 
merically at the same level. Then, in the next 
three decades, there was a steep fall by 25, 32, 
and 38 per cent respectively. 1 

At the beginning of the 20th century the ag¬ 
ricultural population of France was 45 per cent 
of the total population, and at the beginning of 


1 Statistical Abstract of the V.S., 1973 (94th Edi¬ 
tion) (Washington, D.C., 1973), p. 584. 
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the 60s had fallen to 23 per cent. The number 
of migrants from the countryside to the towns, 
which had constituted 0.5 per cent of the total 
number of agricultural producers at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, had increased to 2 per cent 
per annum between the early 50s and the mid- 
60s. 1 The returns of the agricultural censuses 
indicate that the number of people abandoning 
agriculture for other branches of the economy 
in France between 1954 and 1968 averaged 
144,000 a year. 

The total employed population engaged in 
French agriculture fell by 41 per cent in the 
14 years 1954-68; the number of entrepreneurs 
and self-employed fell by 27 per cent, the num¬ 
ber of hired labourers by 50 per cent, and of 
working members of the families of farm- 
owners by 48 per cent (see Table 8). Be¬ 
tween 1963 and 1970 the agricultural popu 
lation of France fell by 15 per cent, and the 
number of persons aged 20 to 40 by 25 per 
cent. 2 These figures show that the most able- 
bodied part of the peasant population has been 
quitting agriculture. An even more unfavour¬ 
able demographic factor is the disturbance of the 
balance between the number of males and fe¬ 
males. 

Before World War II the proportion of those 
working in agriculture in most countries was 
considerably more than 20 per cent of the 
population of a given country (see Table 9). 
In European countries it was particularly high 
in Italy (48 per cent) and France (36 per cent). 

1 M. Faure. Les paysans dans la socieU franqaise 
(Paris, 1966), p. 141. 

2 Probl&mes 6conomlqu.es, 1973, 29 August: 3. 
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Table 8 


Gainfully Employed Agricultural 
Population of France (000s) 


Year 

Total 

including 

employers 
and self- 
employed 

working 
members 
of fami¬ 
lies 

hired 

labour 

1954 

5142.4 

1915.8 

2052.5 

1174.1 

1962 

3849.7 

1676.6 

1068.0 

826.0 

1968 

3018.1 

1395.0 

1069.2 

584.2 

1975 

2026.3, 

1146.8 

504.0 

375.5 


Source*; Bulletin hebdomadaire de 
statistique, 1963, p. 

784; Annuaire statieti- 
quc agricole, 1972, p. 

128; Annuaire statiati- 
que de la France 1977. 
Retultat* de 1975 (Paris 
1977), p. 153. 

In 1970, in Italy, 21 per cent of all employed 
persons worked in agriculture, and in France 14 
per cent. The fall in agricultural population was 
most intensive in the USA, averaging 5 per cent 
per annum in 1950-60, which is the highest rate 
of migration from agriculture recorded in capi¬ 
talist countries for any one decade. In the 60s 
the process slowed a bit compared with the pre¬ 
ceding years; in the USA the average annual 
fall in the number of farmers was around 4 per 
cent, in Canada and Western Europe 3 per cent. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to sep¬ 
arate the agricultural population from the non- 
agricultural, because it has become a very com¬ 
mon phenomenon in all industrialised countries 














Percentage of Agriculturally Employed 
in the Total Employed Population 
of Developed Capitalist Countries 


Table 9 


Country 

Before 
World 
War II 

1950 

I960 

1970 

1977 

Austria 

36 

32 

24 

16 

11 

Belgium 

17 

10 

8 

5 

4 

Canada 

— 

19 

13 

8 

6 

Denmark 

29 

25 

18 

12 

8 

France 

36 

33 

22 

14 


Great Britain 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Holland 

20 

13 

11 

6 

6 

Italy 

48 

41 

31 

21 

13 

Norway 

29 

22 

20 

14 

9 

Sweden 

24 

20 

14 

9 

6 

Switzerland 

20 

15 

11 

7 

6 

USA 

— 

12 

mm 

4 

3 

West Germany* 

27 

23 

m 

9 

5 


* All Germany pre-war. 

Sources: The Stole of Food ond Agriculture, 
1970 (PAO. Rome. 1970), pp. 201. 
217; Production Yearbook, 1967 (New 
York. Government Printing Office, 
1967), pp. 18. 21, idem., 1973, pp. 18. 
21; idem. 1977. pp. 64. 68, 69. 


to combine work in agriculture with work in 
non-agricultural industries. Certain groups of 
people consider the farm solely as a place of 
residence. In the USA around one-third of farm¬ 
ers have worked 100 days or more a year o0 
the farm, mainly in non-agricultural industries, 
since the 60s. 1 In France (according to the data 
for 1967) the holders of 558 800 farms (out of 


1 U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1964 , Vol. 2, p. 506. 
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1 687 500) worked some of the time off the 
farm. In other words one-third of all owners 
combined work on their holding with employ¬ 
ment as wage-workers in other spheres. 1 The 
number of members of families living on the 
farm but not working on it increased in France 
by 43.6 per cent between 1963 and 1967. 2 

The division of the population into urban, ru¬ 
ral, and agricultural is becoming more complicat¬ 
ed as a result not only of the industrialisation 
of agriculture but also of the far advanced pro¬ 
cess of urbanisation. This is seen in the increase 
in the migration of farm population from 
country to town, in the reduction in numbers em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, and the absolute and rel¬ 
ative increase in the number of people working 
in non-agricultural branches of the economy, i.e. 
in the fact that the non-agricultural population 
already predominates in many traditionally ru¬ 
ral localities. Once the words ‘rural’ and ‘agri¬ 
cultural’ were synonymous in regard to the pop¬ 
ulation, and in general that was true, since the 
overwhelming majority of rural inhabitants were 
engaged in agricultural work. But now these 
concepts far from always coincide. 

In the USA the terms ‘farm’ and ‘farmer’ are 
periodically revised. In 1950, for instance, a farm 
was considered a holding of not less than 1.2 
hectares, selling produce worth 150 or more dol¬ 
lars a year. For the 1959 Agricultural Census a 
farm was taken as a holding with at least 4 hec¬ 
tares and a sales of not less than 250 dollars. A 
holding bigger than 4 hectares was treated as a 

1 Economie el society, 1972, 5: 1070. 

2 Ibid., p. 1086. 












farm, if its cash product was not less than 50 
dollars a year. 

That criterion underlay subsequent US agri¬ 
cultural censuses. Farms were grouped in the re¬ 
turns by various criteria and quantitative indic¬ 
es, but the most common grouping was by the 
value of produce sold. 

In accordance with that criterion all American 
farms were divided into two major categories, 
‘commercial’ and ‘other’. In principle all farms 
with produce sold valued at 2 500 dollars or 
more were classified as ‘commercial’. Farms 
whose marketed produce was worth between 50 
to 2 499 dollars were only counted commercial, 
if the farmer was under 65 years of age and 
worked off his farm less than 100 days a year. 

All other farms with a sale under 2500 were 
classed as ‘others’. This category was subdivid¬ 
ed into three groups: part-time, when the farmer 
was under 65 but worked more than 100 days a 
year off the farm; and (2) part retirement, when 
the farmer was over 65; (3) ‘abnormal’ which 
included Indian reservations and institutional 
farms attached to hospitals, schools, government 
agencies, etc. 

In most of the countries of Western Europe ag¬ 
ricultural censuses do not make this classifica¬ 
tion of farms. As a rule they are grouped by size 
of holding. The total number of farms, moreover, 
frequently also includes holdings of less than 
one hectare. The hundreds of thousands of them 
are simply the tiny allotments of agricultural or 
other workers. Hired labourers who do not work 
a holding of their own alone are excluded from 
the peasantry in agricultural statistics. 

However important it is to analyse the total 
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agrarian population, such an analysis is still 
unable to explain many phenomena taking place 
in capitalist agriculture. As Karl Marx wrote: 
Population is an abstraction if, for instance, 
one disregards the classes of which it is com¬ 
posed. These classes in turn remain empty 
terms if one does not know the factors on 
which they depend, e.g. labour, capital, etc. 1 

Chapter VI 

Class Structure 
of the Agrarian Population 

Cl.ASS CHARACTER 
OF PEASANTS AND FARMERS 

An analysis of the class structure of the agra¬ 
rian population requires, first of all, an answer 
to the following question: do the contemporary 
peasants and farmers constitute a class or a so¬ 
cial entity embracing different classes? 

Although the traditional term ‘peasantry’ exist¬ 
ed for many centuries, its meaning underwent 
considerable changes with the historical devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces and production 
relations in agriculture. Under serfdom, the peas¬ 
ants formed a typical class of a feudal society; 
under capitalism, the class character of peasants 
largely depended upon the ways in which capi¬ 
talism developed in agriculture. In the countries 
with the Prussian-type capitalist development, 
the class character of the peasantry was ambiv¬ 
alent and contradictory: for a long time the 

1 Karl Marx. A Contribution to the Critique of Po¬ 
litical Economy (Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1970), 
p. 205. 
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peasants remained on the whole one class, be¬ 
cause the landlords’ position was still stable and 
the peasants were to a large extent entangled by 
feudal production relations and remained in 
the same class position in relation to the land¬ 
lords. At the same time, a steady process of class 
differentiation among peasants was taking place 
as capitalism developed in agriculture. In his 
analysis of the development of capitalism in 
Russia, V. I. Lenin wrote: 

The old peasantry is not only ‘differentiat¬ 
ing’, it is being completely dissolved, it is 
ceasing to exist, it is being ousted by abso¬ 
lutely new types of rural inhabitants types 
that are the basis of a society in which commo¬ 
dity economy and capitalist production pre¬ 
vail. These types are the rural bourgeoisie 
(chiefly petty bourgeoisie) and the rural pro¬ 
letariat. 1 i 

We must note here that Lenin spoke about 
Russia of the end of the 19th-the beginning of 
the 20th centuries when the survivals of serf¬ 
dom were still strong, when both small and big 
peasants were under the yoke of serf-owners 
and when all peasants suffered the deprivation 
of civil rights under the Tsarist autocracy. Un¬ 
der such conditions, the class character of peas¬ 
ants had to be ambivalent and contradictory. 
V. I. Lenin wrote: 

We put the word ‘peasantry’ in quotation 
marks in order to emphasise the existence in 
this case of an absolutely indubitable contra¬ 
diction: in present-day society the peasantry 


1 V. I. Lenin. The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia. Collected Works , Vol. 3, p. 174. 
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of course no longer constitutes an integral 
class ... Inasmuch as in our countryside serf¬ 
owning society is being eliminated by ‘pres¬ 
ent-day’ (bourgeois) society, insomuch the 
peasantry ceases to be a class and becomes 
divided into the rural proletariat and the ru¬ 
ral bourgeoisie (big, middle, petty, and very 
small). Inasmuch as serf-owning relation¬ 
ships still exist, insomuch the ‘peasantry’ 
still continues to be a class, i.e., we repeat a 
class of serf-owning society rather than of 
bourgeois society. 1 

This complex tangle of feudal and bourgeois 
relationships was typical not only of Russia, but 
also of a number of West European countries. 
With the elimination of the most essential sur¬ 
vivals of feudalism in agriculture the develop¬ 
ment of the commodity economy and the con¬ 
centration of land, production and capital, the 
peasantry began to lose the signs of a homo¬ 
geneous class. It started to disintegrate into dif¬ 
ferent class groups. At the same time it is nec¬ 
essary to note that in some countries where 
big landed proprietorship and feudal relation¬ 
ships came to an end, due to certain historical 
reasons no significant stratification of the peas¬ 
antry took place. There the comparative socio¬ 
economic homogeneity of the peasants placed 
them all in the same class position in relation 
to other social classes. 

France at the middle of the last century is a 
good example. As is well known, the French 
bourgeois revolution at the end of the 18th cen- 


1 V. I. Lenin. The Agrarian Programme of Russian 
Social-Democracy. Collected Works, Vol. 6, pp. 115-16. 
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tury decisively dealt with the obsolete feuda¬ 
lism. A former feudal peasant became a free 
farmer and could freely use his land. However, 
small parcelled property in land put all French 
peasants in the same economic situation, and 
their striking economic and social homogeneity 
objectively placed them all in the same class po¬ 
sition. Therefore, even in the middle of the last 
century Marx wrote: 

... The great mass of the French nation is 
formed by simple addition of homologous 
magnitudes, much as potatoes in a sack form 
a sack of potatoes. Insofar as millions of fam¬ 
ilies live under economic conditions of exist¬ 
ence that separate their mode of life, their 
interest and their culture from those of the 
other classes, and put them in hostile oppo¬ 
sition to the latter they form a class. 1 
The French peasantry remained such a class 
until the development of capitalism in agricul¬ 
ture led to a considerable differentiation of farm¬ 
ers and their split into different class groups. 

On the whole, Marx, Engels and Lenin proceed¬ 
ed in their class characterisation of the peas¬ 
antry both from the analysis of the production 
relations within the peasantry and from the so¬ 
cio-economic conditions obtaining at a given 
historical stage in the development of capitalism 
in agriculture of a given country. 

When V. I. Lenin gave a detailed social char¬ 
acterisation of different groups among the peas¬ 
antry, he excluded only hired labourers. Thus, 

1 K. Marx. The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bo¬ 
naparte. In Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 11 (Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1979), 
p. 187. 
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for example, in the ‘Preliminary Draft Theses 
on the Agrarian Question’ for the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International, Lenin in¬ 
cludes into the peasantry semi-proletarians, or 
peasants who till tiny plots of land, petty-bour¬ 
geois proprietors and capitalist entrepreneurs. 
Such a classification shows that the notion of 
‘peasantry’ implies a totality of farmers who 
either own or rent land and other means of pro¬ 
duction necessary for an agricultural enterprise. 
In this respect, there is no difference in prin¬ 
ciple between peasants and farmers under con¬ 
temporary capitalism. In the developed capital¬ 
ist countries both peasants and farmers embrace 
different social and class groups of agricul¬ 
tural producers. 

V. I. Lenin considered both petty-bourgeois 
farmers and capitalist entrepreneurs in agricul¬ 
ture as a part of the peasantry. He pointed to 
the kulaks and Gross bauern precisely as the 
agricultural bourgeoisie at that time. More than 
half a century passed since then, and capitalism 
made great advances in agriculture. Land, pro¬ 
duction and capital were concentrated and cen¬ 
tralised, and, naturally, the owners of many cap¬ 
italist enterprises expanded the scale of their 
business operations. 

In the socio-economic literature the concept 
of peasantry is frequently used to signify the 
owners of small and medium-size farms. Natu¬ 
rally, a vast majority of peasants are small and 
middle farmers, but this does not mean that the 
entire peasantry consists only of petty-bourgeois 
landowners. If one arbitrarily excludes the own¬ 
ers of capitalist agricultural enterprises, the 
‘peasantry’ loses its social meaning as a category 
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embracing all agricultural producers, and the 
contemporary notion of ‘peasantry in capitalist 
countries’ becomes indefinite and considerably 
divorced from reality. Indeed, since we define 
proletariat and bourgeoisie in class terms, it is 
groundless to isolate petty-bourgeois agricultur¬ 
al producers into a special category without a 
clear class designation. 

Some writers claim that, in spite of internal 
class stratification, the peasantry acts today as 
a class because all agricultural commodity pro¬ 
ducers have common interests in the struggle 
against the monopolies’ increasing domination 
of agriculture. But the whole point is that a 
class position is determined by the place occu¬ 
pied by individuals in the system of social pro¬ 
duction: it is this place that forms fundamental 
class interests of people. 

Of course, people of different classes may have 
certain interests that coincide. Thus, workers, 
petty bourgeois, representatives of working in¬ 
telligentsia and other social groups are all in¬ 
terested in eliminating the domination of the 
monopolies. This common interest creates objec¬ 
tive prerequisites and possibilities for forming 
a wide anti-monopoly coalition, but does not 
give grounds for uniting all these different social 
groups and classes into one social class. The 
task of studying the class structure of the agra¬ 
rian population (peasants in particular) consists 
in determining which classes and social groups 
can actually participate in an anti monopoly 
coalition. Then, taking into account their posi¬ 
tions, it would be possible to determine more ob¬ 
jectively the strength of their union and mutu¬ 
al agreements with the proletariat at different 
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stages of their joint struggle against the omni¬ 
potent monopolies. 

Taking into account the present economic dif¬ 
ferences among individual groups of farmers, 
it is not sufficient to limit the social analysis of 
the peasantry to its classification into groups ac¬ 
cording to their material well-being. Some peas¬ 
ants produce to gain profits, while others work 
to earn incomes which do not even cover the 
bare needs of their families. Big farmers made 
capital on the exploitation of hired labour, while 
lower groups of agricultural producers become 
ever more impoverished and are forced to 
sell their labour-power. These differences are 
not simply quantitative; they are essential qual¬ 
itative differences showing the class stratifica¬ 
tion of the peasantry. 

Profound social and class differences in the 
position of individual groups of agricultural pro¬ 
ducers exist everywhere: within the limits of 
vertical integration, within co-operation, in agri¬ 
culture as a whole or in its every sector taken 
separately. But before we proceed to analyse the 
changes in the composition and position of dif¬ 
ferent classes of the agrarian population, we 
should establish the criteria by which we may 
determine the class position of people working 
in agriculture. 


CRITERIA OF CLASS DIFFERENTIATION 
OF AGRARIAN POPULATION 


Class differentiation of the agrarian population 
requires, first of all, an understanding of the es¬ 
sence of production relations which distinguish 
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one group of producers from another. Then it 
would be necessary to find the outward signs, the 
quantitative and qualitative characteristics which 
express this essence most adequately. However, 
a researcher is facing great difficulties in this 
direction, because one does not always succeed 
in establishing the necessary correspondence 
between the essence of a process or a pheno¬ 
menon and its visible reflection in concrete in¬ 
dicators. 

We will explain this problem on the follow¬ 
ing example. As is well known, a capitalist is 
an owner of land or capital who is enriching 
himself by appropriating the surplus value or 
unpaid labour of wage-workers. The use of hir¬ 
ed labour on farms is an important criterion for 
determining whether a farmer belongs to the ex¬ 
ploiting class. However, individual groups of 
petty-bourgeois owners also frequently resort to 
occasional hiring of agricultural workers. On 
the other hand, if only those farmers who em¬ 
ploy workers permanently are considered to be 
capitalist employers, then the question arises: 
what is the social type of fairly large farms 
which do not employ workers permanently? 

According to the data of the American agri¬ 
cultural census of 1969 even in the highest 
group (with the marketable output at a value of 
40 000 dollars and more) approximately a quar¬ 
ter of all farms do not employ permanent hired 
labour. 

If we consider the farms which have more 


hired workers than working family members as 
capitalist, even then the indicator would be far 
from perfect. A farmer and working members of 
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workers only during harvest. In the conditions 
of comprehensive mechanisation the role and 
significance of seasonal work increase consider¬ 
ably. At the same time registration of tempora¬ 
ry workers (seasonal and particularly day-la¬ 
bourers) is run unsatisfactorily in all capitalist 
countries; as a rule, the amount of seasonal 
hired labour is understated in agricultural 
censuses. 

It is also necessary to take into consideration 
the fact that due to the wide co-operation be¬ 
tween agriculture and other sectors of economy, 
a farmer with sufficient financial resources can 
employ the services of a number of industrial, 
commercial and other companies. The latter car¬ 
ry out repairs and construction, conduct chemi¬ 
cal treatment of crops, fertilise and reclaim 
land, and so on. All these operations involve 
both machinery and hired labour which is not 
taken into account in statistical comparison of 
family and hired workers on a farm. It is no 
mere chance that at the contemporary stage of 
the development of productive forces, according 
to official statistical reports, some fairly large 
farms do not hire workers or hire such a num¬ 
ber that the farmer and his family members re¬ 
tain the preponderance of labour-power. Never¬ 
theless, the owners of such farms bring a large 
amount of agricultural produce to the market 
> and receive considerable profits. 

The question is: how does a family-run farm 
gain this profit? 

Obviously, not all agricultural work is done 
by family members; such farm-owners resort 
to various production services offered by com¬ 
mercial and industrial firms. In spite of this, 
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some authors claim that a farmer himself pro¬ 
duces the bigger part of the surplus value in a 
large volume of marketable produce. 

Actually, more productive farms which em¬ 
ploy the latest technical achievements and pro¬ 
duction services of commercial and industrial 
companies have the opportunity to produce more 
than do less productive farms in the same pe¬ 
riod of time. In this way the former realise larg¬ 
er profit than the latter since each unit is sold 
according to socially necessary, and not indi¬ 
vidual, expenditures of labour. When value is 
converted to production cost, profit may only ac¬ 
cidentally coincide with the surplus value con¬ 
tained in the sale price of a commodity. 

Under the conditions of contemporary social 
production it is impossible to establish the direct 
relation between immediate labour expenditures 
and received income. The bulk of profit depends 
upon the general volume of realised produce and 
the difference between individual expenditures 
and the level of market prices. The owner of a 
large farm owes low individual production costs 
to high labour productivity which is attained by 
the use of the latest machinery and production 
technology. Decreasing individual production 
costs below the average costs in a given sector 
gives a large-scale farmer a surplus value above 
the individual expenditures of both living 
and materialised labour. This surplus is nothing 
but profit, which represents a part of social sur¬ 
plus value redistributed by the market mechan¬ 
ism in accordance with total capital invest¬ 
ments and the conditions of competition. 

Thus, we cannot always judge the actual 
amount of hired labour on a farm and the bulk of 
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surplus value received by an owner by official 
statistical data on hiring manpower and the cor¬ 
relation between the number of family and 
hired workers. This is understandable: surplus 
value is concealed behind the category of pro¬ 
fit, and the amount of the latter depends upon 
the total investments of capital, both as variable 
and constant capital. Consequently, the class 
type of a farm cannot always be correctly deter¬ 
mined by the indicator of hired manpower. 

The same is true of such statistical indicators 
as the size of land area, the amount of fixed 
and circulating capital, the value of marketable 
produce, and so on. Each of these statistical in¬ 
dicators has certain merits and shortcomings, 
but none, taken separately, can serve as a cri¬ 
terion for classifying farms into capitalist and 
petty-bourgeois. Such statistical indicators can¬ 
not be used as criteria until we establish the in¬ 
terconnection between the volume of one (or sev¬ 
eral) of them and the amount of profit gained 
by a given farm (or by a group of farms). The 
fundamental theoretical premise and main cri¬ 
terion in classifying farms into capitalist and 
petty-bourgeois and their owners into capitalist 
and petty-bourgeois was and still remains the 
relationship towards the exploitation of hired 
labour. But since exploitation is the appropria¬ 
tion of surplus value, we can judge the class 
membership of a farmer by the share of sur¬ 
plus value in the farmer’s income. If surplus val¬ 
ue serves as the source of subsistence for a 
farmer’s family and of maintaining his farm, 
we obviously face a capitalist farmer. 

However, we cannot use this criterion direct¬ 
ly, because surplus value appears on the sur- 
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face in the form of owner’s income, rent, or inter 
est, and is concealed behind various other in¬ 
come headings. Moreover, bourgeois statistici¬ 
ans do not publish systematic data on the vol¬ 
ume of profit according to the size of a farm. 

When we manage to establish by indirect 
means the correlation between one or several sta¬ 
tistical indicators, e.g., the size of land area on 
a farm, the volume of marketable produce, etc., 
and the bulk of profit received by a farm owner, 
these indicators can show more or less reliably 
an approximate borderline between capitalist 
and petty-bourgeois farms. 

Table 10 


‘England. The Size of Land Area and the Amount 
of Profit in Different Groups of Mixed Farms in the 
East Midlands in 1971-72 


Group of farms 
according to the 
size of land 
holding (In 
hectares) 

Average 
size of a 
farm (In 
hectares) 

Net profit 
of a farm. 
£ 

Xnclut 

value of 
physical 
labour ex¬ 
penditures 
by a farm¬ 
er and his 
family 

ling 

owner’s 
income 
and inter 
est on 
capital 

Less than 30 

21.6 

1804 

1 175 

1258 

30-60 

43.6 

4 200 

1 240 

5 920 

60-120 

84.8 

4 922 

1002 

1,7 840 

120-200 

151.0 

8 740 

926 

15 628 

200 and above 

296.4 

11 534 

629 

21 810 


Sources: calculated on the basis of data from 
Farming in the East Midlands. Finan¬ 
cial Results, 1971-1972', Sutton Bo¬ 
nington, 1973, January: 10-14. 

Table 10 shows both net income for each group 
of farms and its components: market value 
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of physical labour expenditures by a farmer and 
working members of his family, as well as own¬ 
er’s income and interest on capital, i.e. profit. 

What profit should be considered the mini¬ 
mum at which an enterprise may be considered 
capitalist? 

Obviously, the bulk of profit must be such 
that it would serve as a basis for the consump¬ 
tion fund for a farmer’s family and the accumu¬ 
lation fund. For the first group of farms, the 
value of the physical labour expenditures put 
in by a farmer and working members of his fam¬ 
ily (in other words, what is owing to them as 
wages for their direct participation in the pro¬ 
duction process) is approximately the same as 
the enterprise’s profit. 

For the second group of farms, the profit ex¬ 
ceeds by more than 4 times the earned income 
of a family (see Table 10). This fact indicates 
that from this group of farms onwards profit be¬ 
comes the main source of life and activities of 
a farmer’s family. Consequently, in England for 
the mixed farms in the East Midlands, the bor¬ 
derline between petty-bourgeois and capitalist 
farms passes somewhere in the region of farms 
with the land area of 45-50 hectares. In other 
districts with different specialisation, the mini¬ 
mum size of land area for a capitalist farm may 
be 60 hectares and over. 

Statistical data permit us to single out capi¬ 
talist farms in some other countries of Western 
Europe, in the Federal Republic of Germany in 
particular (Table 11). 

Examination of the agricultural statistical da¬ 
ta of the FRG shows quite clearly that the 
earned income of peasants on the farms of 20-50 
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Table 11 


FRG. Average Net Income of a Family Worker (marks) 


Group of farms 
(in hectares) 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

up to 20 

9 371 


9 520 

20-50 

12 882 


11 673 

more than 50 

28 491 


20 438 


Source: Agrarbericht der Bundesregierung. 

Materialband, 1972 , S. 56. 

hectares does not exceed by much the income of 
the farms with less than 20 hectares. However, 
on the farms with more than 50 hectares the 
earned income comprises about 50 per cent of 
the total income. 

On the farms of over 50 hectares (Table 12), 
which specialise in grain and tilled crops, the 
net income for one family worker exceeds by 
1.5-2.3 times the corresponding income on the 
farms with 20-50 hectares. 

It is also interesting to compare the net in¬ 
come of a family worker in different groups of 
farms with the average wage of a skilled agri¬ 
cultural worker, which in 1970/71 was 8 730 
marks. 1 On the farms with 20-50 hectares, peas¬ 
ant income only slightly exceeded the wage of 
a skilled agricultural worker, while on the farm¬ 
ing enterprises with over 50 hectares, it was 
2.5 times higher even in the bad year of 1970/71. 

In 1970/71 the wage of an industrial male jj 
worker was 15 614 marks. 2 Consequently, on 


' Agrarbericht der Bundesregierung, 1972 , S. 324. 
2 Ibid., S. 46. 
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Table 12 


FRG. Net Income per Family Worker on the Farms 
with over 50 Hectares (marks) 


Farm specialisation: 
the main crops 

1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

Tilled crops 

38 042 


27 793 

Grain crops 

27 134 

26 429 

17 875 

Fodder crops 

9 593 

14 383 

8 372 


Source: See Table 11. 

the farms with 20-50 hectares the average in¬ 
come of peasants and working members of their 
families was approximately the same as the 
wage of an industrial worker and lower in bad 
years. On the farms with over 50 hectares this 
income was considerably higher. In short, own¬ 
ers of the farms with over 50 hectares can not 
only satisfy personal needs and farm necessities, 
but also invest their capital for the extended rep¬ 
roduction of the enterprise. 

American farms yielding marketable produce 
at a value of 40 000 dollars and over, which do 
not hire workers, may serve as an example of a 
group in transition from petty-bourgeois to cap¬ 
italist. In order to produce such a volume of 
agricultural produce for the market, one must 
own an appropriate capital and land, which is 
not available to the mass of petty-bourgeois 
farms. The net income of the owners of such 
farms exceeds that of petty-bourgeois producers 
and includes considerable profit. Owners of such 
farms participate directly in the production pro¬ 
cess, and in this way differ from capitalists in 
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other economic spheres who engage only in busi¬ 
ness activities. 

We must note that in capitalist agriculture, 
too, hired manpower concentrates more and 
more on those large farms where the owners do 
not expend their physical labour in the produc¬ 
tion process but perform only commercial and 
business functions. If we come across comparative¬ 
ly large farms which manage without hired labour, 
it is a phenomenon which does not correspond 
to the general trend of capitalist development. The 
farms where only the farmer and his family are 
working but which exceed petty-bourgeois enter¬ 
prises in the volume of production, capital in¬ 
vestments and profit are, strictly speaking, nei¬ 
ther capitalist nor petty-bourgeois. They repre¬ 
sent a transitional group between petty-bour¬ 
geois and capitalist enterprises. Further concentra¬ 
tion of production must inevitably force some of 
these farms to hire workers and thus transform 
them into truly capitalist enterprises. Others 
will become more like the upper groups of petty- 
bourgeois farms. 

In the socio-agrarian structure we may single 
out not only capitalist and petty-bourgeois en¬ 
terprises, but also proletarian and semi-proleta¬ 
rian groups of farms. 

In connection with this, we shall turn to the 
following data of the agricultural census in the 
FRG (Table 13). 

We have already noted that small and aver¬ 
age farms where income is the main source of 
subsistence for the farmer and his family are 
classified as petty-bourgeois enterprises. At the 
same time, there are farms where income does 
not form the main part of the owners’ family 










Table 13 

FRG. The Distributiou of Farms into Groups in 1971 


Group of farms, 

(fn hectares) 

Number of farm9 1 

Land 

area 

000s 

per 

centage 

thousand 

hectares 

percen¬ 

tage 

0.5-1 

143.4 

12.4 

101.7 

0.8 

1-2 

138.3 

11.9 

196.9 

1.5 

2-5 

225.4 

19.4 

752.5 

5.9 

5-10 

213.4 

18.4 

1 551.3 

12.2 

10-15 

147.0 

12.7 

1814.7 

14.3 

15-20 

105.8 

9.1 

1 831.7 

14.4 

20-30 

108.2 

9.3 

2611.5 

20.5 

30-50 

58.5 

5.0 

2176.1 

17.1 

50-100 

17.9 

1.5 

1 154.6 

9.1 

100 and over 

3.2 

0.3 

532.8 

4.2 

Total 

1161.1 

100 

12 723.8 

100 


Source: StatistUcheg Jahrbuch uber Ern&hrung. 

Landwirtschaft und Forsten der Bun- 
desrepublih Deutschland , 1972 t S. 24, 

budget; this is true of the farms with 0.5-2 hec¬ 
tares. According to several investigations, in the 
FRG 90 per cent of farms in this group are con¬ 
sidered subsidiary. It means that owners of 
such enterprises earn their main income not on 
farms, but most frequently by working in non- 
agricultural branches of production. In other 
words, the overwhelming majority of people own¬ 
ing the smallest farms are proletarians with an 
allotment. 

The next group of agricultural enterprises with 
2-5 hectares is semi-proletarian. If for the own¬ 
ers in the first group farm income is only a 
small help in their total family budget, for the 
semi-proletarian farmers it is no less important 
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than the wage which they earn as wage-work¬ 
ers. 

By redistributing the enterprises in the West 
German agricultural census in accordance with 
the criteria allowing us to determine their so¬ 
cial character, we get the social and class struc¬ 
ture of farms as reflected in Table 14. For the 
sake of comparison, let us point out that in 1970 
in France the social and class structure of agri¬ 
culture was as follows: proletarian farms form¬ 
ed 16 per cent of the total number of enterpris¬ 
es, semi-proletarian 13 per cent, petty-bour¬ 
geois—63 per cent, and capitalist—8 per cent. 

Table 1 

FRG. Social and Class Structure 
of Agriculture in 1971 



Number of farms | 

Land area 

Group of farms 

000s 

percen- 

thousand 

percen- 


t age 

hectares 

tage 

Proletarian (0.5-2 hec 





tares) 

Semi-proletarian (2-5 

281.7 

24 

298.6 

2 

hectares) 

Petty-bourgeois (5-50 

225.4 

19 

752.5 

6 

hectares) 

Capitalist (50 hecta- 

532.9 

55 

9 985.3 

79 

res and over) 

21.1 

2 

1 687.4 

13 


In the USA farms yielding the marketable 
produce at a value of less than 5 000 dollars 
should be considered proletarian. Owners of such 
farms who receive less than 2 500 dollars from 
selling their agricultural produce derive about 
90 per cent of their total family income from 














work outside their farms, and farmers who re¬ 
ceive 2 500-5 000 dollars earn larger part of their 
family income (about 75 per cent) outside. Only 
in the following group of farms (with market¬ 
able produce worth 5 000-10 000 dollars does in¬ 
come received from a farm approach the income 
earned elsewhere. 1 To sum up, in the USA 
in 1970 proletarian farms formed 51 per cent 
of the total number of farms, semi-proletarian— 
13 per cent, petty-bourgeois—27, and capital¬ 
ist—9 per cent. 

Quantitative indicators of the borderlines be¬ 
tween different social and class farm groups do 
not remain stable but change with the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. Thus, the borderline divid¬ 
ing capitalist farms from petty-bourgeois shifts 
with the increase of the minimum individual cap¬ 
ital necessary for the normal functioning of a 
capitalist enterprise. Therefore, we cannot auto¬ 
matically apply quantitative indicators characte¬ 
rising a class type of a farm at one stage of the 
capitalist development in agriculture to another. 
Equally, we cannot apply indicators derived 
for one country to others. 

Chapter VII 

Agricultural Proletariat 
in the Structure 
of Agrarian Population 

Agriculture is the only large production sector 
where hired manpower forms the minority of 
gainfully employed population. The agricultural 
proletariat is heterogeneous in its composition. 

1 Calculated on the basis of Statistical Abstract of 
the U.S,, 1972 , p. 587, 
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Apart from the differences in skills, education 
and wages, there are differences in the length of 
hiring, forms of payment, property status (prop¬ 
ertyless, proletarians with allotment), etc. 

Agricultural workers are usually divided into 
permanent and temporary. These concepts, how¬ 
ever, are interpreted differently in different coun¬ 
tries. In some countries manpower hired for 
the whole year is called permanent; in others 
permanent workers are those who signed a con¬ 
tract for an extended period, at least for half a 
year. 

The concept of temporary worker is even less 
definite. In some cases only seasonal workers are 
considered temporary, in others—both seasonal 
and day-labourers. Frequently, national statisti¬ 
cal reports in one and the same country give 
completely different data on the numbers of per¬ 
manent and temporary workers. Actually, the 
border between permanent and seasonal workers, 
as well as between seasonal workers and day 
labourers, is quite arbitrary. Nevertheless, sta¬ 
tistical precision is important for comparing and 
correlating data. 

In 1970 the US agriculture engaged about 2.5 
million hired workers. Many of them, however, 
cannot be considered agricultural workers ac¬ 
cording to their main occupation. As Table 15 
shows, 56 per cent of people employed at some 
time in agriculture as hired manpower do not 
even belong to the gainfully employed popula¬ 
tion (aggregate working force). They consist 
mainly of students and housewives who seek ex¬ 
tra earnings in agriculture. 

According to the 1973 data, US agriculture 
engaged 2.7 million hired workers, i.e. 200 000 
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more than in 1970. Hired manpower formed 33 
per cent of all those engaged in the sector; how¬ 
ever, statistical reports considered only 27 per 
cent of hired people as agricultural workers. On 
the whole, approximately half of all hired man¬ 
power in 1973 did not belong to the economi¬ 
cally active population (manpower) of the 
country. 1 

Table 15 


USA. Structure of Hired Manpower 
in Agriculture in 1970 



000s 

percen¬ 

tage 

Entire hired manpower 

2 488 

100 

men 

1 889 

76 

women 

599 

24 

whites 

1 940 

78 

blacks and other races 

547 

22 

Main occupation 
hired labour on a farm 

623 

25 

work outside agriculture 

390 

16 

unemployed 

70 

3 

population not gainfully employed 

1 404 

56 

engaged in housework 

285 

H 

students 

988 

40 

others 

131 

5 

living on a fram 

675 

27 

not living on a fram 

1 813 

73 

migrant workers 

196 

8 

Age 

14-17 

819 

33 

18-24 

539 

22 


Source: The Hired Farm Working Force of 1970. 

A Statiaiical Report (Washington, 
1971), p. 10. 


1 The Hired Farm Working Force oj 1973, p. 11. 
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Table 16 


USA. Distribution of Agricultural 
Workers by the Length of Hire (000s) 


Year 

Total 

Less than 
25 days 

25-149 

days 

150 days 
and more 

1949 

4 140 

|1| 

1 543 

967 

1954 

3 009 

wmm 

1 074 

834 

1959 

3 577 

mm 

1365 

800 

1961 

3 488 

Bln 

1203 

685 

1963 

3 597 


1163 

699 

1970 

2 488 

Ha 

916 

478 

1973 

2 671 

El 

918 

668 


Source*: Hired Farm Worhers in the 
U.S., 1961, p. 13; idem., 
1965. p. 13; The Hired 
Farm Worhing Force ot 
1970. p. 13 ; idem., 1973, 
p. 15. 


This fact alone quite convincingly testifies to 
the necessity for a detailed classification of 
hired manpower in agriculture. The following di¬ 
vision of agricultural workers is adopted in the 
USA: day-labourers are those who are hired to 
work in agriculture less than 25 days a year; sea¬ 
sonal—25-149 days; regular—150-249 days; 
all-year-round—250 days and more (see Table 
16). 

A somewhat different division of workers by 
the length of employment by hire is adopted in 
West European countries. For example, in France 
people who work 200 hours and more a month 
on a farm are considered permanent agricultu¬ 
ral workers. 
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Almost all countries make extensive use of the 
labour of teenagers and children as temporary 
workers. In 1970 in the USA 42 per cent of all 
day-labourers and 34 per cent of all seasonal 
workers were teenagers of 14-17 years of age. 1 
Children of 10-13 frequently work too. 

Reduction in the overall numbers of the agri¬ 
cultural proletariat constitutes a structural 
change in the latter’s composition which im¬ 
mediately stands out. This is not a new or un¬ 
precedented phenomenon. Marx wrote: 

As soon as capitalist production takes posses¬ 
sion of agriculture, and in proportion to the 
extent to which it does so, the demand for an 
agricultural labouring population falls abso¬ 
lutely while the accumulation of the capital 
employed in agriculture advances, without 
this repulsion being, as in non-agricultu- 
ral industries, compensated by a greater at¬ 
traction. 2 

In the USA, as in other countries, seasonal 
manpower is decreasing less than permanent 
manpower. From 1949 to 1970 the number of 
day-labourers in US agriculture decreased by 
33, seasonal by 41, and permanent by 51 per 
cent. In the USA permanent agricultural work¬ 
ers (employed for more than 150 days a year) 
form Vs of hired manpower, seasonal (employ¬ 
ed 25-149 days a year)—V 3 . All other agricul¬ 
tural workers (employed less than 25 days a 
year) form the largest group, almost V 2 of hir- 


1 The Hired Farm Working Force of 1970 , p. 14. 

2 Karl Marx. Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I 
(Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975), p. 408. 
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ed manpower in agriculture. Statistical reports 
count all those who worked for a pay for at least 
an hour during the census week as agricul 

tural day-labourers. Data show that many teen¬ 
agers and children work in agriculture. 

The following data illustrate the numerical 
strength of hired manpower in the agriculture 
of West European countries in 1974 (in percen¬ 
tage). 1 

Austria—14 Norway—23 

England—58 France—21 

Denmark—23 ERG—14 

Italy (1975)—38 Sweden—35 

Indicators of hired manpower in petty-bour¬ 
geois farms have changed radically. According 
to the German census taken in 1907, a group of 
farms with 10-20 hectares had on the average 
1.7 hired workers per farm. If w r e take only per¬ 
manent hired workers, then 412 700 farms of 
this group employed 412 700 workers. It means 
that the overwhelming majority of farms em¬ 
ployed hired manpower. 

Let us compare now these groups with simi¬ 
lar groups in the West German agriculture in 
1972/73 (Table 17). 

In the group of farms with 10-20 hectares 
there are on the average 0.2 agricultural work¬ 
ers per farm. 

According to the German agricultural census 
of 1907, even groups of farms with 2-5 hectares 
had an average of 0.4 hired workers per 

1 Calculated on the basis of the Yearbook of 
Labour Statistics, 1975. 









Table 17 


FRG. Distribution of Family and Hired 
Manpower by Groups of Farms in 1972/73 (000s) 


Groups of farms according to farm land 
(in hectares) 


Indicator 





Over 

50 

Total 

Family workers 

488 

535 

681 

524 

65 

2 293 

permanent 

199 

267 

453 

403 

51 

1 373 

temporary 

289 

268 

228 

121 

14 

920 

Hired workers 

30 

42 

55 

66 

57 

260 

permanent 

12 

11 

16 

27 

40 

106 

temporary 

28 

31 

39 

39 

17 

154 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch uber Ernahrung. 
Landwirtschaft und Forsten des Bun- 
desrepublih Deutschland, 1975, S. 49. 


farm, and in the group of farms with 20-100 
hectares the average number of hired workers 
per farm was 4.7. 1 In 1972/73 in the group of 
farms with 20-50 hectares this number was 0.5. 

In the 50s and 60s in many countries of West¬ 
ern Europe there was a tendency towards both 
an absolute and relative reduction in hired man¬ 
power. However, we cannot consider this ten¬ 
dency universal and continuous for all capital¬ 
ist countries. For example, in the USA, in spite 
of the absolute reduction in the number of 
hired workers, their share in the entire popula¬ 
tion gainfully employed in agriculture is grow¬ 
ing. If we take agricultural workers employed 


1 See V. I. Lenin. The Capitalist System oj Modern 
Agriculture. Collected Works , Vol. 16, p. 438. 
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more than 25 days a year, their share in the 
gainfully employed agricultural population in¬ 
creased from 23 per cent in 1950 to 40 per cent 
in 1976. 1 These figures show that the reduction 
in the number of small and middle farmers and 
working family members takes place much fast 
er than the decrease in the number of hired 
manpower. 

In spite of the reduction in hired manpower 
in agriculture, its role in the capitalist sector of 
this branch did not become secondary or less im¬ 
portant in comparison with family labour. The 
point is that with the concentration of land, pro¬ 
duction and capital in agriculture, hired man¬ 
power more and more concentrates on large capi¬ 
talist farms which flood the market with a huge 
mass of agricultural produce. 

By way of illustration, we can give the fol¬ 
lowing example: in 1968 in England 50 per cent 
of all farms produced only 6 per cent of the to¬ 
tal agricultural produce, while 12 per cent of 
farms—54 per cent. But it was precisely the lat¬ 
ter that included farms hiring five and more 
workers. According to statistical data, in Eng¬ 
lish agriculture 39 per cent of all hired man¬ 
power was concentrated on farms hiring five 
and more workers. 2 

These figures clearly demonstrate the great 
role which hired labour plays in the agricultu¬ 
ral production of developed capitalist countries 
where the concentration of production reached a 
sufficiently high level. Naturally, the role and 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1965, p. 228; 
idem., 1972, p. 230; idem., 1977, p. 399. 

2 The Sociological Review, 1972, August: 242, 425. 
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significance of hired labour in this branch will 
grow with the further growth of capitalist con¬ 
centration in agriculture. This conclusion springs 
from such facts as the reduction of the total 
number of small and average farms, the growth 
of the share of large capitalist farms, and the 
prospects for the development of agro-business. 

Let us look at the USA where all these pro¬ 
cesses have developed much further than in 
many other capitalist countries. American agri¬ 
cultural statistics indicate that the number of 
farms is falling more and more, and the land 
of ‘family farms’ passes into the ownership of 
large farmers and industrial and commercial 
corporations, banks, insurance companies and 
other organisations of monopoly capital. Accord¬ 
ing to the data, in California, the leading agri¬ 
cultural state, less than 0.1 per cent of all farms 
own 40 per cent of crop area. Teneco and Stan¬ 
dard Oil own more than 300 000 acres of land 
each. Seven per cent of the largest farms in Ca¬ 
lifornia employ 75 per cent of all hired man¬ 
power in the state. A similar tendency is also be¬ 
coming more and more noticeable in other Amer¬ 
ican states. In 1970 US agriculture had over 
14 000 large farms owned by corporations. Each 
of these farms produces at a value of several 
hundred thousand dollars. Such a concentration 
of production on these farms would have been 
impossible without hired manpower, and, con¬ 
sequently, further development of agricultural 
business means using hired labour on an ever 
increasing scale. 

Technical progress in agriculture develops in 
the direction of universalisation of machinery 
and power means. A worker with a narrow spe- 
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cialisation more and more makes way for a 
well-rounded specialist who knows how to con¬ 
trol a set of machinery and has sufficient knowl¬ 
edge and training for performing a large cycle 
of production operations. In this connection, the 
problem of training skilled personnel becomes 
most vital. 

In capitalist agriculture one of the incentives 
for technical progress was economising on hired 
labour; now new technology requires skilled 
manpower and has led to a certain increase in 
wages. An example is provided by English sta¬ 
tistical data, which shows a considerable increase 
in the hourly wages of agricultural workers 
(Table 18). 

However, comparison of the average hourly 
wages of agricultural workers and industrial 
workers engaged in physical labour shows that 
in two decades (from 1949 to 1970) their com¬ 
parative levels did not get closer; on the con¬ 
trary, they even grew further apart. Thus, in 
1949 average hourly wage of an agricultural 
worker was only 69 per cent of the correspond 
ing wage of an industrial worker, and in 1970 
it was 61.5 per cent. 

A similar tendency for the growing gap be¬ 
tween the wages of agricultural and industrial 
workers may be observed in other countries. 
Thus, in the USA in 1910-14 the average hour¬ 
ly wage of an agricultural worker was 67 per 
cent of the average wage of an industrial work¬ 
er, and in 1963 it was 36 per cent. And this was 
happening in spite of a huge increase in labour 
productivity in agriculture. In 1963 the gross 
output of American agriculture was 149 per cent 
higher than during the Second World War, 
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Table 18 


Great Britain. Comparison of Average Hourly 
Wages of Agricultural Workers and Industrial 
Workers Engaged in Physical Labour 


Year 

Average hourly wages, 
pence 

Patio of 
hourly wages, 
percentage 

In agricul¬ 
ture (1) 

In Industry 

(2) 

(1 : 2) 

1949 

25.8 

37.4 

69.0 

1954 

34.4 

51.1 

67.3 

1959 

45.8 

70.8 

64.7 

1964 

59.4 

95.5 

62.2 

1967 

72.7 

116.0 

62.7 

1968 

76.7 

123.8 

62.0 

1969 

82.7 

134.1 

61.7 

1970 

90.6 

147.3 

61.5 


Source: The Sociological Review, 1972, 
August: 422. 

while the average wage of an agricultural worker 
increased by only 28 per cent during that time. 1 
In 1975 the average hourly wage of a worker 
in the US manufacturing industry was 5.04 
dollars, while in agriculture it was 2.7 times 
less . 2 In 1976 the weekly wage of a skilled 
worker fully employed all year in industry was 
239 dollars, of semi-skilled—162, and unskilled 
161 dollars, while the weekly wage of an agri¬ 
cultural worker employed all year round was 
120 dollars. 3 

However, such a comparison does not give a 
full picture of the condition of agricultural 


1 The American F ederationist, 1964, June: 8-9. 

2 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977, pp. 691,793. 

3 Ibid,., p, 412. 
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workers: it does not take into account the fact 
that the majority of agricultural workers are 
seasonal workers and day-labourers, and their 
actual yearly wage is several times lower than 
that of an average industrial worker. 

Official data issued by the US Department of 
Agriculture allow us to compare the wages earn¬ 
ed by seasonal and permanent agricultural work¬ 
ers within the branch with their other income 
gained from work in other branches of in¬ 
dustry. If we take the wage earned only by 
working in agriculture, then in 1970 in the USA 
73 per cent of all seasonal and permanent agri¬ 
cultural workers had an income of less than 
2 000 dollars. If we add their earning from work 
outside agriculture, it still comes out that 
62 per cent of them earn less than 2 000 dol¬ 
lars (Table 19). This means that the income of 
two-thirds of seasonal and permanent agricultu¬ 
ral workers remains below the US official ‘pov¬ 
erty line’. 

In all capitalist countries agricultural workers 
earn less than workers in any other branch of 
economy. We can also add that in a number of 
countries agricultural workers do not receive 
any benefits in case of an illness and have no 
paid vacation and other social benefits won by 
workers. 

Entrepreneurs interested in keeping wages of 
agricultural workers low frequently point out 
that, apart from monetary income, an agricul¬ 
tural worker also receives a partial payment in 
kind which consists of cheap agricultural prod¬ 
ucts and that his actual material situation is 
therefore better than it looks on the basis of 
statistical data on wages. 
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Table 19 


USA. Wages of Seasonal and Permanent 
Agricultural Workers in 1970 


Groups of agri¬ 
cultural workers 
according 
to wages 

Wages earned 

In agriculture by 
a given group 
of workers 

Wages earned 

In agriculture 
and In other 
economic sectors 

thousand 

dollars 

per 

cent 

thousand 

dollars 

per 

cent 

Total number of agri¬ 
cultural workers em¬ 
ployed 25 days and 





more over a year 

1395 

100 

1395 

100 

Of them workers earn¬ 
ing (in dollars) 

36 


26 


less than 100 

3 

2 

100-199 

89 

6 

71 

5 

200-399 

226 

16 

171 

12 

400-599 

184 

13 

147 

11 

600-999 

204 

15 

169 

12 

1000-1999 

282 

20 

283 

20 

2000 and more 

374 

27 

528 

38 


Source: The Hired Farm Working Force of 1970, 
pp. 11 and 12. 

Before the war, the payment in kind was still 
widely used in the agriculture of West Europe¬ 
an countries. At present, agricultural workers 
are rarely paid in kind only, except in special 
cases stipulated in contracts, as, for example, 
is the case in fruit- and vine-growing. 

Among West European countries, the system 
of payment in kind is most widely used in Ita¬ 
ly. This category of workers includes many tied 
labourers, as well as some labourers working on 
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various contracts and receiving a part of pro¬ 
ducts for their labour. 

In other countries payment in kind plays a 
very small part. Thus, in England in 1950 pay¬ 
ment in kind was 4.7 per cent, and in 1969— 
2.1 per cent of the total sum of contract pay¬ 
ments to agricultural workers. 1 

One form of payment in kind is supplying a 
worker with milk, potatoes, etc. However, the 
importance of this form of payment decreases in 
connection with the growing specialisation of 
farms. Another form of payment in kind is the 
provision with living quarters; it involves two 
categories of workers: those living in the house 
separately from a farmer and those living out¬ 
side the farm but eating there. Workers living 
at a farmer’s place are mostly single, and they 
are more dependent upon a farmer than those 
who live on their own. The number of perma¬ 
nent workers living at a farmer’s place decreas¬ 
es much more rapidly than the number of those 
living on their own. 

Migratory workers are the most destitute of 
all categories of agricultural workers; they re¬ 
ceive extremely low wages and have the longest 
working hours per day and the smallest number 
of working days per year. They are mostly sea¬ 
sonal labourers; to obtain more work, they keep 
moving from place to place. 

American sociologist Truman Moore in The 
Slaves We Rent 2 describes the condition of mi¬ 
gratory workers in agriculture. He writes that 
every year, at the beginning of harvest, many 
men, women and children travel everywhere 

1 The Sociological Review , 1972, August: 421. 

2 T, Moore. The Slaves We Rent (New York, 1965), 
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desperately looking for work. They wander over 
American states and obtain temporary work har¬ 
vesting fruit, cotton, vegetables, grain. He shows 
the terrible conditions in which these people 
live: their hunger, their sufferings from thirst in 
the day-time and cold at night in pitiful shacks 
or under an open sky. Many migrants live in 
sheds together with cattle. Moore stresses that 
the picture today does not differ much from the 
one in the early 30s. 

Many children work alongside the migratory 
adult workers. Federal law adopted in 1938 for¬ 
bids them to work during school hours, but it is 
not observed in practice. According to the pub¬ 
lications of the last few years, in the United 
States even today child labour is widely used in 
agriculture, particularly on plantations in Cali¬ 
fornia. Although California is the richest agri¬ 
cultural state in the country, its authorities do 
not allocate a single cent for the education of 
the migrants’ children. 

Most of migratory workers work on large 
farms producing cotton, fruit, vegetables, beets, 
peanuts, etc. In these branches harvesting still 
requires a considerable amount of manual la¬ 
bour within a short period of time. 

Large capitalist farmers prefer to hire migra¬ 
tory workers, because permanent residents have 
greater economic independence and can put up 
a stronger fight for their rights. 

Official data shows that from 1949 to 1965 
the number of migratory workers remained more 
or less stable, within the limits of about 
400 000. 1 However, no matter how profitable the 

1 Domestic Migratory Farmworkers (Washington, 
1967), p. 2. 
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cheap labour-power of migratory workers is, 
mechanisation and the resultant increased de¬ 
mand for skilled manpower tend to reduce un¬ 
skilled manpower. 

Capitalism still manages to retain labour con¬ 
ditions extremely unfavourable for agricultural 
workers; this is due mainly to the unfavour¬ 
able correlation between supply and demand on 
the labour market and very weak trade unions 
of agricultural workers. 

Relative agrarian overpopulation exerts strong 
pressure on the labour market. In such a sit¬ 
uation, it is easier for capitalist entrepreneurs 
in agriculture to hire people for lower wages 
and under worse labour conditions. With the ex¬ 
ception of some Scandinavian countries, the trade 
union movement among agricultural work¬ 
ers is very weak. Apart from objective reasons 
(dispersion of workers on many farms, the sea¬ 
sonal and episodal character of hiring, frequent 
moves), agricultural entrepreneurs and official 
authorities hinder the development of the trade 
union movement among agricultural workers. 
Thus, in the USA the Taft-Hartley law does not 
guarantee agricultural workers the right to join 
trade unions and to make collective agreements 
with entrepreneurs. Agricultural workers in the 
USA began to unite into trade unions only in 
the beginning of the 60’s. 

Increasing concentration of hired manpower 
on large capitalist farms leads to the sharpening 
of contradictions between labour and capital. 
More and more agricultural workers join trade 
unions, and their strikes shake many capitalist 
countries. (It is hard to find a single year with¬ 
out a strike of agricultural workers in Italy.) 
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Strikes are accompanied fiy strong demonstra¬ 
tions on the part of agricultural workers. They 
block roads, stop the traffic, and frequently en¬ 
gage in fierce fights with police and the army, 
sent in for their suppression. 

But not a single repressive measure can stop 
the struggle of agricultural workers for better 
living and working conditions. 

Chapter VIII 

Growing Concentration 
of Capitalist Production 
in Agriculture 

Until recently bourgeois economists, including 
specialists on the agrarian question, believed 
that big business had no prospects in agricul¬ 
ture. Their opinions were based on the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

1) land as the most important means of pro¬ 
duction was parcelled up among a huge number 
of small and medium owners, while the organi¬ 
sation of large enterprises requires large tracts 
of farm land; 

2) agricultural production could not be sim¬ 
ply regarded as kind of business activity like 
industrial, commercial and other enterprises. In 
their opinion, farming meant a specific way of 
life which cannot be fully motivated by the goal 
of gaining profit; 

3) they cited various statistics which showed 
that concentration of production in agriculture 
came up against a certain optimum size of farm 
land beyond which the profitableness of an en¬ 
terprise began to fall. 

On the whole, proceeding from the structural 
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and other peculiarities of agriculture they drew 
the conclusion that the development of large- 
scale capitalist production in this branch was 
quite limited. 

However, life refuted all these conjectures 
and showed that in Western countries agricul¬ 
ture was developing according to the general 
laws of capitalism and that agrarian capital was 
just as boundless in its desires for utmost prof¬ 
its as industrial capital. Concentration of land, 
production and capital has already reached an 
unprecedented level and will increase in accord¬ 
ance with new technical means of production. 
Real farm factories appeared in the agriculture 
of the USA and some countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope, so-called agro-business. 

In 1974 the USA published data on the larg¬ 
est farms specialising in wheat. This investiga¬ 
tion embraced the main wheat areas of the coun¬ 
try: Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Dakota, Kan¬ 
sas and Nebraska. Let us look at the balance 
sheets of the farms with marketable produce at 
a value of 200 000 dollars and more. 1 


Income 

dollars 

393 097 

Expenses 

dollars 

crops 

309 266 

fuel and lubricants 

11 354 

other produce 

83 831 

property tax 

10 738 

Expenses 

220 102 

harvest insurance 

9197 

livestock purchase 

12 624 

farm documentation 

3 203 

hired labour 

24 378 

employees’ wages 

13 066 

repairs 

16 274 

fodder 

25 595 

interest 

17 758 

herbicides 

5 309 

land rent 

24 420 

other 

12 565 


seeds 3 679 Net monetary income 172 995 

fertilizers 6 830 Depreciation deductions 28 970 

rent on machinery 23 112 

1 R. D. Krenz, W. G. Heid, H. Sitler. Economics of 
Large Wheat Farms in the Great Plains (Washington, 
1974), p. 25. 












We shall examine the data on average income 
and expenses of such farms. 

According to the above balance sheets, in 1970 
the net income of the owner of a farm produc¬ 
ing for sale at a value of 200 000 dollars and 
over was on the average 172 000 dollars. Such 
large capitalist enterprises in agriculture belong 
to individual owners and to partners. 

The number of large corporate farms is also 
growing; this is the newest phenomenon in cap¬ 
italist agriculture. In 1970 in the USA there 
were already more than 14 000 corporate farms; 
in 25 regions of the country alone corporate 
farms had 114 million hectares of land. About 
40 per cent of these farms were selling produce 
worth 500 000 dollars or more per year each. 1 
On the average, a corporate farm in US agri¬ 
culture has over 1 500 hectares. The land is 
partly owned, partly rented by the farmers. 
Owners of large farms include full owners and 
leaseholders, but most of them are part-owners. 

A corporate farm has on the average 12 hired 
workers. On both corporate farms and other 
farms of the same size all work, including the 
main types of managerial activities, is done by 
hired personnel. Skilled workers are used as ma¬ 
chine operators, team leaders, and cultivators. 
However, there is no strict specialisation: culti¬ 
vators not only work in the field but also take 
care of the cattle and perform other duties; al¬ 
most every worker can drive a tractor or truck. 

The largest farms also hire a large number of 
employees: agronomists, livestock experts, vete- 


Size, Structure and Future of Farmt, p. 294. 















rinary surgeons, accountants, managerial per¬ 
sonnel, etc. 

The actual volume of work done by hired 
workers is considerably higher than that done 
by persons directly engaged on a farm. 

Many types of agricultural work are done by 
workers who are not registered as engaged on a 
given farm. Such workers are employees of var¬ 
ious industrial companies and services and at¬ 
tached to an agricultural enterprise by appropri¬ 
ate firms to render production, scientific, tech¬ 
nical and other services. Therefore, on a balance 
sheet many types of work on a farm are list¬ 
ed as rent on machinery, fertilisers, herbicides, 
etc. Soil is fertilised by special workers who are 
skilled and experienced in this matter. 

Farm owners pay the company, not workers, 
for these technical services; the same is true 
of chemical treatment of crops, construction and 
irrigation work, medical, biological, soil exami¬ 
nation and other services. On the whole, large 
farms use the labour of a considerable number 
of workers and employees to do the necessary 
amount of work. 

The following data demonstrate the rate of 
development in the capitalist sector. In 1959 in 
the USA there were 102 000 farms with mar¬ 
ketable produce worth 40 000 dollars and more 
each, and in 1974 their number increased to 
477 000. At the end of the 50s capitalist farms 
comprised 4.9 per cent of the total number of 
commercial farms and in 1974, 28.1 per cent. 
In 1959 they cultivated 26.8 per cent of the to¬ 
tal land area and supplied 33,3 per cent of agri¬ 
cultural produce to the market, while in 1974 the 
figures were 57.8 per cent and 79.1 per cent ac- 
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cordingly. 1 In this way, by the beginning of 
the 70s the capitalist sector acquired a dominant 
position in American agriculture by the volume 
of agricultural produce. 

As we have already pointed out in preceding 
chapters, the social boundaries between groups 
of farms do not remain constant. In the US ag¬ 
riculture the concentration of production and cap¬ 
italist competition throw individual groups of 
capitalist farms back to lower social and class 
farm groups. It is possible that in the next de¬ 
cade it will be more correct to consider farms 
with marketable agricultural produce worth 
40 000 dollars and over as belonging to the up¬ 
per groups of petty-bourgeois enterprises rather 
than capitalist. 

There appear more and more capitalist enter¬ 
prises producing for the market at a value of 
100 000 dollars or more. In 1959 there were 
less than 20 000 such farms, but according to 
the 1974 agricultural census their number in¬ 
creased to 153 000. These farms produced 54.2 
per cent of the marketable produce of all com¬ 
mercial farms. Large farms differ from each oth¬ 
er in the volume of production, specialisation 
and other features. However, more than half of 
the farms with marketable produce of 100 000 
dollars and over is concentrated in three branch¬ 
es of agriculture. Stock-breeding farms com¬ 
prise approximately 30 per cent, cotton-growing 
farms—15 per cent, and poultry farms—10 per 
cent. These large farms produce more than half 
of the meat, poultry and cotton for the market. 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977, p. 678. 
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It is clear that by supplying a larger part of 
the produce, these capitalist enterprises have 
the opportunity to dictate the conditions of mar¬ 
ket competition to all other farms. If the process 
of capitalist concentration continues to develop 
at the same rate as in the last two decades (and 
so far there are no data indicating a possible 
slowing down of this process), it is quite possi¬ 
ble that in the next decade a number of mar¬ 
kets will be monopolised by a small number of 
the largest capitalist farms closely connected 
with largest companies in industry, trade and 
service. 

In the agriculture of West European countries 
we also find quite large capitalist enterprises. 
For example, in England there are approximate¬ 
ly 230 largest farms with a land area of 800- 
8 000 hectares; these are gigantic farms both by 
European and American standards. A farm with 
land area of 1 600 hectares may have a capital 
of one million pounds sterling and hire no less 
than 50 workers. From 1951 to 1967 the number 
of farms with 120 hectares and over increased 
from 3.4 per cent to 5.3 per cent of the total 
number of farms. It is even more significant 
that in the same period the share of these farms 
in the total output increased from 25 per cent 
to 35 per cent. 1 According to the 1975 data, the 
share of capitalist farms in the total number of 
farms in England and Wales was 10.6 per cent 
and they occupied 48.6 per cent of all farm 
land. 2 


1 Westminster Bank Review, February 1968, pp. 60, 
64. 

2 Agricultural Statistics, England and Wales, 1973 
(London, 1975), p. 72; idem., 1975 (London, 1978), p. 68. 
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Although British statistics do not give offi¬ 
cial data on the share of these farms in agri¬ 
cultural production, some specialists estimate it 
to be more than half of the total output of all 
farms. If such calculations are correct, then in 
England the level of capitalist concentration in 
agriculture is the same as that in the USA. 

We can judge the degree of concentration in 
British agriculture by the following data. Brit¬ 
ish statistics classify farms according to the 
full or partial employment of a farmer. The Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture took 275 man-days as a 
standard indicator for this division. A farm own¬ 
er who works 275 days a year on his farm is 
considered a fully employed farmer. Those who 
spend less time on their farms are considered 
partially employed. A group of farms with 275- 
599 man-days consists of farms which can pro¬ 
vide full-time employment to one or two persons. 
A work load of 600 1 199 standard man days cor¬ 
responds to farms which engage two to four 
people. 

The land area of farms with the standard 
number of man-days differs widely depending 
upon the farm specialisation. For example, pig- 
breeding and poultry farms where an owner 
works 275 days a year may be quite small in 
the size of land area, while pasture stock-breed¬ 
ing farms may have a large land area with the 
same standard indicator. But on the average, in 
the beginning of the 70s the size of land area 
on a farm with a fully employed farmer was 21 
hectares. According to the data for 1970, the 
groups of farms which provided their workers 
with 1 200 man-days and more produced 53 per 
cent of the total output. They employed 64 per 
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cent of all-year-round hired agricultural work¬ 
ers. 1 

The economic significance of the capitalist 
sector continues to grow in all capitalist coun¬ 
tries. In France in 1955 the farms with the land 
area over 50 hectares numbered 95 000, while 
in 1970 their number was 121 000. In the same 
period, their share in the total number of farms 
increased from 4.5 to 8.3 per cent and in the 
total land area from 25.3 to 36.7 per cent. 2 Ac¬ 
cording to the data for 1965/66, 5.5 per cent of 
the farms in the upper group accounted for 22.2 
per cent of all agricultural produce. 3 We do not 
have more recent data. But we can form a cer¬ 
tain idea about the growth of these capitalist 
farms if we take into consideration that we are 
talking mainly about the farms with over 50 
hectares of land which at that time held less 
than a third of the total land area and which, 
according to predictions, by 1980 will have 
more than 46 per cent of all farm land. 4 

In the FRG in 1949 there were 15 600 farms 
with over 50 hectares, in 1974 their number was 
25 300. 5 Although these farms form only 2 per 
cent of the total number, they draw more than 
a third of all permanent hired manpower in ag¬ 
riculture. 

We realise that a certain number of farms 
with the land area of 50 hectares and over are 

1 Agricultural Resources (London, 1974), p. 29. 

2 Agricultural Policy in France (Paris, 1974), pp. 28, 
38. 

3 Revue d’economie politique, 1967, September-Oc- 
tober: 645. 

4 Agricultural Policy in France, pp. 28, 38. 

5 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiber Ernahrung, 1975, S. 34; 
idem., 1978, S. 34. 
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engaged in extensive agriculture and therefore 
cannot be considered capitalist enterprises by 
their production volume and net income; at the 
same time we must recognise the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of these enterprises is 
capitalist. Of course, in the countries of West¬ 
ern Europe capitalist farms are smaller than 
those in the USA. But although in the USA the 
average size of land area on a capitalist farm 
is larger than in European countries, the agri¬ 
culture on the latter is just as intensive, or 
sometimes even superior to American. 

Since there exists a definite dependence be¬ 
tween the optimal size of farm land and the ef¬ 
fective use of machinery, capitalist enterprises 
will strive to increase further their land area 
by purchasing or renting additional land 
with the appearance of more highly-produc- 
tive technical equipment. Further concentration 
of production and capital will increase the com¬ 
petitive struggle in agriculture; the victims of 
this struggle will be dozens and hundreds of 
thousands of small and middle enterprises. Their 
land will become a fund for the expansion of 
capitalist sector in agriculture. 

Chapter IX 

Position of Petty-Bourgeois 
and Transitional Intermediary Groups 

of Agricultural Population 

Agricultural producers, who occupy an interme¬ 
diary position between capitalist entrepreneurs 
and agricultural workers in the class structure 
of agrarian population, embrace the most numer- 


11* 
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Oils strata of peasants and farmers. These strata 
are heterogeneous in their economic and social 
position. They include fairly wealthy petty- 
bourgeois owners, semi-proletarian owners and 
farmers who by right may be considered prole¬ 
tarians with an allotment. 

The tendency in agriculture in the capitalist 
countries is to oust them from agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Although this phenomenon is not new 
to capitalism, the scale on which small produc¬ 
ers are ruined and ousted knows no precedent 
in the prewar history of agrarian capitalism. 

During the manufactory period, when agricul¬ 
tural production both on large and small farms 
was based mainly on manual labour and the use 
of draught force and simple implements, small 
peasants and farmers could for years and de¬ 
cades hold on to their farms at the cost of over¬ 
work and economising on personal and farm 
needs. In the age of comprehensive mechanisa¬ 
tion and partial automatisation of agricultural 
production, no human physical effort can com¬ 
pete with the productivity of machinery. More¬ 
over, the natural peasant economy has disap¬ 
peared; contemporary peasants and farmers buy 
almost all their means of production and con¬ 
sumer goods. 

At first glance, it may seem that technical pro¬ 
gress should have increased the competitive ca¬ 
pacity of small farms and strengthened their 
position. However, in spite of the increase in 
the total number of tractors and some other ma¬ 
chinery, the gap between large and small farms 
in their level of technical equipment remained 
the same. 

Scientific and technical progress is a many- 
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sided and continually developing process. Only 
the farms employing the latest achievements of 
agronomy and technology can keep abreast with 
it. While capitalist farms have switched to com¬ 
prehensive mechanisation, many small farms 
continue to use the old mode of production. Of 
course, the owners of middle and small enter¬ 
prises also strive to modernise their farms, or 
at least to replace outdated implements with 
more modern instruments of production. To some 
extent they have succeeded in it. However, 
mechanisation turns out to be not sufficiently 
profitable for the overwhelming majority of pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois owners, and sometimes even brings 
losses. 

First of all, this technical equipment is very 
expensive. Prices on machinery, fuel and lubri¬ 
cants rise fast. Savings are not sufficient, and 
credit is not easily available to small owners: 
financial organisations provide it with great re¬ 
luctance and at high interest. 

Secondly, even when a small producer man¬ 
ages with great difficulty to obtain some machi¬ 
nery, the small size of the farm does not allow 
him to use the machines efficiently. The more is 
invested in land and inventory, the more acute 
becomes the problem of profitableness. The West¬ 
ern press often publishes data which shows that 
even a relatively large farm frequently becomes 
unprofitable, because the gain in some years 
does not cover the production expenses. 

If the unfavourable ratio between expendi¬ 
ture and output becomes the fate of the middle 
farms and even of individual enterprises in the 
upper group, it is even more typical for the over¬ 
whelming majority of small farms. 











The sphere of operation of the laws of capi¬ 
talist competition extends not only to large and 
middle farms, but also to small farms, because 
the latter also produce for sale. Prior to the 
Second World War in the countries of Western 
Europe there were many small peasant farms 
which retained a semi-natural type of produc¬ 
tion. A peasant sold only that part of agricul¬ 
tural produce which may be very provisionally 
called an ‘excess’ over the absolutely essential 
minimum of products left for his family. For 
example, in France in 1938 marketable produce 
amounted to 44 per cent of the total output, 
and 56 per cent was used for personal and farm 
needs of the producers themselves. 1 

At present, practically all farms produce for 
sale since all elements of production are now 
connected with commodity-money relations. 

Correlation between prices and outlay has be¬ 
come the determining factor in evaluating farm¬ 
ing possibilities on both large and small farms. 
In order to merely hold on to one’s income un¬ 
der present conditions, small farmers must in¬ 
crease the output at a certain rate tak¬ 
ing into consideration constantly growing 
production expenses. If a producer cannot lower 
the cost of production by expanding the produc¬ 
tion scale and rising the labour productivity 
and farming efficiency, the profitability of his en¬ 
terprise will fall, and the owner will soon find it 
impossible to provide even a minimum living 
wage for his family. There will be nothing left 
for him but to part with his farm. 

Of course, farmers fight against this and 

1 A. de Cambiaire. L’autoconsommation agricole en 
France (Paris, 1952), p. 179. 




















search for certain ways to lower production ex¬ 
penses. One way is a sharp reduction in expens¬ 
es on hired labour. Indeed, small and middle 
farms not only sharply cut the number of hired 
labourers, but in many cases have completely 
abandoned hiring workers. This is typical of all 
industrialised countries without exception. 

In 1974 in the FRG there were 218 500 enter¬ 
prises in a group of farms with land area of 
10-20 hectares. 1 These farms (according to the 
data of 1974/75) engaged 14 000 permanent 
workers and 33 000 temporary, 2 i.e. 0.2 workers 
per farm on the average. 

This reduction in hired manpower is largely 
due to the wide use of machinery which increas¬ 
ed the productive labour force of the farmers 
and working members of his family. 

At the same time, facts indicate that small 
and middle peasants and farmers refrain from 
using outside help even when the owner and 
working members of his family are obviously 
unable to cope with the amount of work which 
has to be done in a very short time, particularly 
during sowing and harvest. It means that the re¬ 
duction of the number of hired workers on small 
and middle farms is not only caused by mecha¬ 
nisation of agricultural labour, but is also due 
to the fact that the majority of owners have no 
means to pay hired workers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the refusal of small 
agricultural producers to use hired manpower, 
production expenses are still too high for them, 
mainly because of the fast rise in prices on in- 

1 Statistisches Jahrbuch uber Ernahrung, 1978, 
S. 34. 

5 Ibid., S. 48. 
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dustrial goods. Many goods necessary in agricul¬ 
ture now cost 1.5-2 times more than 15-20 years 
ago. Small and middle farmers cannot keep up 
with the rapidly growing production expenses, 
and the net income of these farms decreases. 

Many peasants and farmers manage to escape 
bankruptcy and ruin only because they have an 
additional income from work outside the farm. 
For example, in the USA, owners of farms with 
annual revenue up to 2 500 dollars obtain 90 per 
cent of their total income from sources connected 
with working as wage-workers and only 10 per 
cent from their own farm. In the group of farms 
with marketable produce to the value of 2 500- 
5 000 dollars farmers obtain 75 per cent of their 
total income from outside and 25 per cent from 
their farm. Even in the following group of farms, 
which includes enterprises selling 5 000-10 000 
dollars’ worth of agricultural goods, the income 
earned outside the farm exceeds the net farm in¬ 
come from sold produce. 1 

The FRG data show (Table 20) that in 1949 
only in the group of farms with 0.5-2 hectares 
there was a greater number of farms whose own¬ 
ers obtained a larger part of their income from 
outside sources. In all other groups the farms 
as the sole source of income for the peasant fam¬ 
ily were predominant. Twenty years later the 
situation radically changed. According to the 
data for 1970/71, it was only in the group of 
farms with land area of 10-20 hectares (see Ta¬ 
ble 20) that farms were predominant where the 
owners managed on the farm-earned income. 


1 La politique agricole des Etats Unis (Paris, 1974), 
p. 30. 
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At times a small farmer who lives entirely on 
the income from his farm is more hard up than 
the one who manages to earn on the side, partic¬ 
ularly in the branches of non-agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Not all farmers succeed in holding seve¬ 
ral jobs because of employment difficulties, lack 
of suitable qualifications, remoteness of indus¬ 
trial and other enterprises from rural areas, etc. 

Judging by statistical sources, the quota of 
peasants and farmers who have supplementary 
income from non agricultural sources fluctuates 
in different countries from one-third to a half of 
all farmers. 

Some bourgeois economists tend to view the 
supplementary income received by peasants and 
farmers from non-agricultural sources as rais¬ 
ing the living standard and general well¬ 
being of peasant and farmer families. They com¬ 
pletely ignore the fact that farm owners employ¬ 
ed as wage-workers actually have a double work¬ 
ing day which lasts from dawn to dusk. As soon 
as the dawn breaks, they are already working 
on their farms and then hurry to the place where 
they are hired. Once they are home, they have 
to work on their own farms again. That is how 
they live day after day, without days off or 
holidays. Frequently a farmer’s son or daughter 
works in a non-agricultural area, but lives with 
his or her parents and more or less regularly 
participates in the work on a family farm. When 
a farmer hires himself out, the main responsibi¬ 
lity for a farm is taken on by his wife or other 
members of his family. 

By providing themselves with a supplementary 
income, partly-employed farmers to some extent 
slow down the decrease of the agricultural pop- 
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Table 20 


FRG. Distribution of Farms by the Source 
of Income (000s) 




hectares 



0.5-2 

2-5 

5-10 


Total number of farms 

1949 

598.0 

553.8 

403.8 

256.3 

Among them, farms 
which are for their 
owners: 

the main source of 
income 

154.7 

380.4 

370.2 

241.8 

secondary source of 
income 

443.3 

173.4 

33.6 

14.5 

19 

Total number of farms 

70-1971 

114.1 

173.4 

165.7 

199.4 

Among them, farms 
which are for their 
owners: 

the main source of 
income 

13.8 

23.2 

47.2 

136.0 

secondary source of | 
income 

90.7 

123.4 

87.8 

30.1 

supplementary source 
with extra earnings 
outside the farm 

9.6 

26.7 

30.7 

33.3 


Source*: Posledstviya industrializatsii selshogo 
hhozaistva v stranahh Zapadnoi Evropy 
(Consequences of the Industrialisa¬ 
tion of Agriculture in West Europe¬ 
an Countries) (Moscow, 1975). p. 269; 
Statistisches Jahrbuch uber Ernah- 
rung, Landwirtschaft und Forsten. 
1978, S. 38, 
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ulation. However, a farm where a peasant or 
farmer is working only part-time is a sign of 
hopelessness for such a farm, and in many cases 
it is simply a further step towards its liquida¬ 
tion. With the further development of capitalism 
in agriculture, the competition will increase, and 
even relatively successful farmers may find them¬ 
selves unable to compete and facing bankruptcy. 

The process whereby petty-bourgeois farms 
adapt themselves to the contemporary capitalist 
development of agriculture with its high level of 
specialisation and social distribution of labour 
between the agrarian sphere and other branches 
of economy forces more and more producers to 
make contractual agreements with commercial 
and industrial companies. 

Now we can perceive much clearer the con¬ 
tours of the developing agricultural-industrial 
complex with its multifaceted forms of economic 
relations and the dependence of agricultural pro¬ 
ducers upon big commercial, industrial and fi¬ 
nancial capital. Fast development of the vertical 
integration system may be used here as an exam¬ 
ple. Within the limits of this system there are 
agricultural producers on one side, and a num¬ 
ber of industrial and commercial firms on the 
other. The threads of control all converge in a 
leading company. According to a typical agree¬ 
ment, a large firm (for example, a fodder compa¬ 
ny) gives a farmer a financial or commodity cred¬ 
it and takes finished produce at a predetermin¬ 
ed price for a specific grade of the commodity. 
By giving a farmer a part of the fixed and work¬ 
ing capital in credit, by agreement, the com¬ 
pany acquires the right to dictate the volume, 
prices and quality of production. In most cases, 
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a contractually working farmer must own land 
and necessary capital in the form of buildings, 
equipment and machinery. A firm supplies 
mainly young animals, fodder, seeds, chemicals, 
etc. 

Agricultural producers drawn into the verti¬ 
cal integration system no longer fit the old 
notion of independent farmer. They are lim¬ 
ited in their solutions of production problems 
and deprived of the freedom to manoeuvre on the 
market. In this case a business contact between 
two independent partners is substituted by a 
one-sided centralised decision on the part of a 
large industrial or commercial firm. The depen¬ 
dent position of agricultural producers involved 
in the vertical integration system does not of 
course mean that they become hired workers; 
they remain the owners of their farms. 

There are some exceptions: according to some 
contractual agreements a firm hires a worker, 
provides him with living quarters and equip¬ 
ment in credit, organises the farm on which he 
would work and pays him a wage. But such con¬ 
tracts are rare: they are less profitable, because 
such a ‘farmer’ must be paid a guaranteed min¬ 
imum wage, and, moreover, there is a danger 
that such workers will form trade unions. So far 
monopolies prefer to deal with ‘independent’ 
farmers. 

In spite of the fact that in the vertical integra¬ 
tion system the dependence of peasants and farm¬ 
ers upon big capital is growing, many farmers 
do not see any other choice. It is becoming im¬ 
possible to farm relying on one’s own strength 
and means without financial and technical help 
from outside. The following data clearly show 
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what capital outlays are required today for 
equipping a farm. In order to organise an ave¬ 
rage American farm, in 1930 it was sufficient 
to have 1 000 dollars, in 1940—6 000, in 1965—- 
55 000 and in 1970—from 100 000 (not counting 
livestock and working capital) to 200 000 dol¬ 
lars. 1 

The growth rate of capital per person engaged 
in French agriculture was 7.6 per cent a year, 
as compared with 5.5 per cent in industry and 
3.3 per cent in the services. According to the 
calculations of French economists, in 1980 the 
capital per one person employed in agriculture 
will be 3-4 times higher than at the end of the 
60s. 2 * 4 

Faced with such rates of capital accumulation, 
farmers are forced to enter into various agree¬ 
ments with large capitalist companies which ag¬ 
ree to give farmers credit in material (seeds, 
fertilisers, insecticides, reproductive livestock, 
fodder and other necessary subsidiary means) 
and in monetary form (short- and long-term 
bank credit). 

Scientific and technical advice provided by 
the company to the farmers embraced by the ver¬ 
tical integration system plays an important role 
under conditions of rapid technical progress. 
Since government aid is completely insufficient 
and one cannot depend upon peasant co-opera¬ 
tives, many farm owners accept the loss of in¬ 
dependence, increasing dependence upon big cap- 

1 Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnoshe- 

niya (World Economy and International Relations), 

1973, 4: 59-60. 

4 G. Bobin. Exploitation agricole et politique des 
structures (Paris, 1969), p. 39. 
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ital and hard agreement terms in the hope that 
they will manage to retain their enterprises and 
ensure a minimum income. 

Although the integration system embraces 
many petty-bourgeois enterprises, large compa¬ 
nies tend to break their contractual agreements 
with less efficient farms more and more often in 
favour of larger farms which are capable of sa¬ 
tisfying the requirements of capital for volume 
and quality of agricultural produce. 

The scale on which the petty-bourgeois and 
other intermediary and transitional strata of peas¬ 
ant and farmer population are ruined and ousted 
from agriculture is the best testimony of their 
economic situation. However, since not all of 
them are equally subjected to these processes, it 
will be practically expedient to analyse the eco¬ 
nomic position of each of the three groups— 
middle, small and smallest farm owners—sepa¬ 
rately. 

In the USA the most well-to-do group of pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois enterprises consists of farms with 
the production for sale at a value of 20 000- 
40 000 dollars a year. It is a growing and pros¬ 
pering group of farms. According to the agricul¬ 
tural census for 1959, this group of farms formed 
10.2 per cent of the total number of farms, 
occupied 17.7 per cent of agricultural land area 
and supplied 19.5 per cent of agricultural prod¬ 
uce to the market. 1 According to the 1974 ag¬ 
ricultural census, the corresponding indicators 
changed as follows: the share of this group in 
the total number of farms increased to 19.0 per 
cent, occupied land—to 17.8 per cent, and the 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977 , p. 678. 
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share of marketable produce—to 11.5 per cent. 

A part of the farmers in this group receive an 
income which ensures the minimum living stan¬ 
dard for the owner’s family and permits him to 
invest a certain sum of money for the expansion 
of the enterprise. The income of such farmers 
includes the wages due to them and other work¬ 
ing members of their families for direct partici¬ 
pation in the production process as workers, as 
well as a certain rate of profit. However, this 
profit is not yet sufficient to become a basis for 
the subsistence of a farmer’s family and a base 
for extended capitalist reproduction of a farm. 
Farms satisfying these conditions find them¬ 
selves in a higher group of farms by the volume 
of produced and realised production. The nume¬ 
rical growth of capitalist farms is largely due to 
the increase of successful farms in this very 
group of agricultural enterprises. 

The next group consists of farms with the pro¬ 
duction for sale at a value of 10 000-20 000 dol¬ 
lars. In 1959 it embraced 23.4 per cent of all 
farms, occupied 22.9 per cent of farm land and 
supplied 23.1 per cent of marketable produce. 
Fifteen years later the corresponding figures were 
18.3, 11.3 and 5.5 per cent. It is obvious that, 
unlike the previous group, this group of farms 
cannot compete with large farms, as is demon¬ 
strated by the worsening of all its economic in¬ 
dicators. 

The indicators of the two lowest groups of farms 
are even worse. In 1959 farms with the market¬ 
able production to the value of 5 000-10 000 
dollars formed 31.6 per cent of the total number 
of farms. They had 20.1 per cent of farm land 
at their disposal and supplied 16.3 per cent of 
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marketable produce. In 1974 the share of this 
group of farms decreased to 17.5 per cent, farm 
area—to 7.2 per cent, and its share in the gross 
agricultural output fell to 2.7 per cent. 

Finally, there is a group of farms with the 
production for sale to the value of 2 500-5 000 
dollars. In 1959 they accounted for 29.9 per cent 
of all commercial farms, occupied 12.6 per cent 
of farm land and supplied 7.8 per cent of all ag¬ 
ricultural produce to the market. In 1974 these 
indicators changed as follows: their share de¬ 
creased to 17.1 per cent, land area—to 5.9 per 
cent, and marketable produce—to 1.2 per cent. 

When bourgeois economists analyse different 
groups of commercial farms, they usually regard 
farms with the production for sale of up to 5 000 
dollars as small enterprises in US agriculture. 
This quantitative criterion more or less corres¬ 
ponded to the situation in American agriculture 
over two decades ago, but certainly not by the 
end of the 60s and in the 70s. Over this period 
of time the borderline of small agricultural en¬ 
terprises has risen and includes relatively larger 
farms. 

At present, small farms should include at least 
a larger part of farms with the value of sold 
agricultural produce at 5 000-10 000 dollars. This 
is supported, first of all, by the fact that farmers 
of this group obtain their main income not from 
their farms, but from work in other fields. Sec¬ 
ondly, the ousting of these farm owners from 
agriculture is not less severe than that of the own¬ 
ers of farms with the marketable produce at a 
value of 2 500-5 000 dollars. To illustrate this 
point clearly, we can turn again to the data of 
the agricultural censuses for 1959 and 1974. 
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Thus, the number of farms in the lowest group 
of commercial farms decreased from 618 000 to 
290 000 (or by 53 per cent), and in the group 
with the production for sales at a value of 5 000- 
10 000 dollars—from 654 000 to 296 000 (or hy 
55 per cent). 

So far we were talking only about commer¬ 
cial farms, i.e. about the farms with the market¬ 
able produce at a value of 2 500 dollars and 
more. However, in American agriculture there 
are 600 000 non-commercial farms, i.e. farms 
which do not sell at a value of 2 500 dollars. In 
1959 there were 1 638 000 such farms, and in 
1974—617 000. These farms mostly belong to 
people who work in other fields and are only 
partly employed on their own farms. Another 
large group of non-commercial farm owners is 
made up of aged farmers who can no longer 
work at full capacity. 

According to the data of the agricultural cen¬ 
sus for 1974, in the USA there were 1 695 000 
commercial and 619 000 non-commercial farms. 
Out of the total number of 2.3 million farms, 
about two-thirds are small and smallest enter¬ 
prises, i.e. proletarian and semi-proletarian 
farms. These data show how far the proletaria¬ 
nisation process has advanced in American ag¬ 
riculture. 

The ousting of the smallest farms from agri¬ 
cultural production was more intensive in the 
70s than in the 60s. According to forecasts of 
American specialists, there were to be 1.9 mil¬ 
lion farms in the country by 1980, the total 
number of farms decreasing approximately by 
800 000 during the decade, and the number of 
farms with production for sale to the value of 
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less than 10 000 dollars approximating one mil¬ 
lion. 1 

In the West European countries the drop in 
the number of farms occurs mainly in the groups 
of farms with up to 20 hectares. By way of il¬ 
lustration, here are the data for the FRG (Table 
21 ). 

Table 21 


FRG. Changes in the Number of Farms 
by Groups (000s) 


Group o' farms, 
hectares 

1949 

i960 

1970 

1971 

0,5-2 

598 


316 

282 

2-5 

554 

387 

251 

225 

5-10 

404 

343 

233 

213 

10-20 

256 

286 

268 

253 

20-50 

112 

122 

158 

167 

50-100 

13 

14 

16 

18 

100 and over 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Source: Stati&tisches Jahrbuch iiber Erndh - 
rung..., 1972 , S. 28. 


From 1949 to 1971 the number of farms in 
the group with 0.5-2 hectares decreased by 53 
per cent, in the group with 2-5 hectares—by 59 
per cent, and in the group with 5-10 hectares— 
by 47 per cent. In the course of two decades the 
number of farms in the groups with land area 
of up to 10 hectares fell by half. 

In 1949 in the FRG there were 1811000 
farms with land of up to 20 hectares; they 
formed 93.4 per cent of all farms. In 1971 their 


1 Size, Structure and Future of Farms (Ames, 1972), 
p. 327. 
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Dumber fell to 973 000, or by more than 46 per 
cent, but in spite of this reduction their share 
in the total number of farms was still 83.8 
per cent. These figures indicate that in the FRG 
the bulk of the peasantry still consists of small 
and middle farmers. Of course, the number of 
these farms will continue to decrease. According 
to official forecasts, the expected dynamics of the 
changes in the number of farms in different 
groups will be as follows: 


Table 22 

FRG. Dynamics of Changes in the Number 
of Farms in 1960-80 


Group of farms, 
hectares 

Number of farms, 
thousands 

Average annual 
changes, percentage 

1960 

1971 

1980* 

1960-71 

1971-80 

0.5-2 

463 

282 

149 

■n 

-6.8 

2-5 

387 

225 

98 

-4.8 

8.8 

5-10 

343 

213 

102 


-7.8 

10-20 

286 

253 

214 

-i.i 

-1.2 

Total up to 






20 hectares 

1 479 

973 

563 




* Estimate 

Source: Agrarbericht der Bundesregierung 
M iterialband, 1972, S. 7 3. 


In France, as in the FRG, during the 50s and 
60s, a continuous decrease in the number of 
farms with the land area of up to 20 hectares 
took place. From 1955 to 1970 the number of 
these farms decreased by 39 per cent (from 1.8 
million to 1.1 million) h According to forecasts, 


1 Annuaire statistique de la France, 1972, p. 128. 
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from 1970 to 1980, the rate at which these farms 
would be ousted was not to slow down but even ! 
to increase. In the course of this decade this j 
group was to decrease by 40 per cent. Translated 
into numbers, it means that out of 1.1 million 
of farms no more than 640 000 would remain by 
the end of the decade. 1 

Although hundreds of thousands of indepen¬ 
dent producers were ruined and ousted from ag- . 
riculture, official propaganda refuses to admit 
the bankruptcy of its theory of the ‘stability’ of 
a family farm. Official government organisations 
published many statistical computations to prove 
their economic stability. But the point is what 
should be considered a ‘family farm’? Economists 
of the US Department of Agriculture regard any 
farm owned or controlled by a family as a ‘fam¬ 
ily farm’, without considering whether the farm 
is run directly by the family or by hired manag¬ 
ers. As long as the farm is owned by a family, 
they pay no attention to the size of production 
or the number of hired workers employed on a 
farm. According to such an indicator, even some 
corporate farms are considered as ‘family farms’. 

It is quite clear that the experts from the US 
Department of Agriculture include not only pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois but also a considerable number (if 
not a majority) of capitalist farms among fam¬ 
ily enterprises. Such an approach to the category 
of ‘family farm’ makes it easy to select the farms 
whose owners make considerable profit and can 
consider with good reason that their situation in 
agriculture is quite stable. But this cannot be said 
at all about the overwhelming majority of the 

1 Agricultural Policy in France (Paris, 1974), p. 38. 
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owners of truly family farms where all work is 
done by the owners and working members of 
(heir families. 

In selecting the criteria for a ‘family farm’, 
officials hoped to disguise the class-oriented na¬ 
ture of state aid to agriculture by such a gene¬ 
ral designation. The government allocates a 
lion’s share of credits and other forms of aid to 
capitalist enterprises and to the wealthiest petty- 
bourgeois farms, and portrays such a policy as 
support to family farms by which the agricul¬ 
tural producers and wide strata of non-agricul- 
tural population mean farms run by families 
themselves. 

Bourgeois economists treat the demise of 
small enterprises exclusively as a consequence of 
technological progress. Actually, however, the 
impoverishment and ruin of thousands of small 
and middle farmers is due not to the introduc¬ 
tion of advanced machinery or new farming 
methods but to definite socio-economic conditions 
which enable Big Business to use new technolo¬ 
gy to further concentrate production and capital 
and step up competition, forcing weaker concerns 
out of the running. 

The mass ruin of toiling farmers is a conse¬ 
quence of increased monopoly penetration of the 
agrarian sphere and the class agricultural policy 
of the capitalist state. The small and middle far¬ 
mers are the victims, not of technological prog¬ 
ress, but of the state monopoly system. It is 
state monopoly capitalism that is responsible for 
the profound crisis engulfing the small-commo¬ 
dity sector in agriculture. 
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PART III 


THE URBAN PETTY BOURGEOISIE 


The urban petty bourgeoisie is one of the major 
contingents of middle strata, consisting of own¬ 
ers of small enterprises in non-agricultural 
branches of the economy. 

The socio-economic status of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie is largely determined by the role 
which small production plays in the life of mod¬ 
ern capitalist society. 

Despite the present development level of the 
productive forces, the enormous concentration of 
production and capital and the structural changes 
taking place in various economic branches, a 
large number of small enterprises continues to 
exist in all the developed capitalist countries. 
Lenin pointed out: 

Pure imperialism, without the fundamental 
basis of capitalism, has never existed, does 
not exist anywhere and never will exist. This 
is an incorrect generalisation of everything 
that was said of the syndicates, cartels, trusts 
and finance capitalism, when finance capital¬ 
ism was depicted as though it had none of 
the foundations of the old capitalism under 
it. 1 

1 V. I. Lenin. Eighth Congress of the R.C.P. (B). 
Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 165. 
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Over half a century has passed since these 
words were written. The concentration of pro¬ 
duction and capital in all the capitalist countries 
has advanced far ahead. The monopolisation lev¬ 
el of many economic branches has risen. Yet, 
whatever capitalist country one may examine, 
there everywhere exists alongside giant compa¬ 
nies a huge number of medium and small-scale 
enterprises belonging to individual owners, and 
not only in agriculture, but also in industry, 
construction, trade and other spheres. 

What are the small enterprises in various non- 
agricultural branches like? What are their qual¬ 
itative and quantitative characteristics? What 
economic factors accelerate their being elbowed 
out or, on the contrary, further the preservation 
and the emergence of new enterprises? What 
are the economic conditions of the existence of 
various groups of small owners? What are the 
development prospects for small-scale produc¬ 
tion? Such is the gamut of questions which we 
will attempt to analyse here. Before doing so, 
however, we should dwell on the socio-economic 
criteria underlying the definition of the small- 
scale enterprise in industry and other branches 
and the appearance of the stratum of the urban 
petty bourgeoisie. 

Chapter X 

Confines of Small-Scale Enterprise 
and the Composition of the Urban 
Petty Bourgeoisie 

The difference between the petty bourgeois and 
the worker lies primarily in the fact that the 
former owns the means of production and the 













latter is deprived of them. Often the property of 
the petty bourgeois (place of business, tools, 
equipment) is quite minute in terms of size. 
Nonetheles, this is precisely what comprises the 
basis of production, and the loss of it leads to 
the transformation of the petty owher into a hir¬ 
ed labourer. 

The petty owner can and himself in relatively 
good or, on the contrary, very difficult material 
conditions. However, the class affiliation of the 
artisan, small industrialist or small trader is de¬ 
termined not by whether they are well off or 
poor and saddled with debts, etc. The position of 
the petty bourgeois is determined by the fact that 
he acts on the market as a seller of his goods or 
services. 

Since the petty producer does not sell his la¬ 
bour-power, his income is not determined by its 
cost. If he not only reproduces the cost of his lab¬ 
our but also creates a surplus value, his position 
often enables him to appropriate his own surplus 
product or at least a part of it (since the other part 
is taken away from him by the state in the form 
of taxes and by big capital via the mechanism of 
prices, bank credits, etc.). The petty producer 
can appropriate the surplus product he has creat¬ 
ed not because he is a worker (in this sense he 
does not differ at all from a hired worker), but 
because he is the owner of the means of produc¬ 
tion. 

In considering the peasant or craftsman, who 
do their work entirely without resorting to hired 
labour, Marx noted that in conditions of the cap¬ 
italist mode of production these commodity pro¬ 
ducers are subjected to a sort of splitting into 
two. 
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As owner of the means of production he [a 
free peasant or craftsman—S.A.] is capitalist; 
as labourer he is his own labourer. As cap¬ 
italist he therefore pays himself his wages 
and draws his profit on his capital; that is to 
say, he exploits himself as wage-labourer, and 
pays himself, as the surplus-value, the tribute 
that labour owes to capital. 1 
Although in the given instance the means of 
production cannot oppose the worker as capital, 
they can be viewed (and are viewed in bour¬ 
geois society) as capital. This may seem con¬ 
tradictory, as capital presupposes relations in 
which the means of production oppose hired la¬ 
bour. The secret behind this discrepancy lies in 
the fact that the dominating mode of production 
also leaves its imprint on those forms of pro¬ 
duction which are not genuinely capitalist in 
their essence. Under capitalism any owner of the 
means of production is an owner of capital. 

It is a known fact that under favourable con¬ 
ditions the small independent commodity produc¬ 
er appropriates not only the market equivalent 
of the cost of labour-power (i.e. what is coming 
to him as worker), but also a certain surplus 
over production costs. Far from every petty bour¬ 
geois receives profits. However, the fact that an 
owner may receive profits proves that he owns 
capital even when he does not hire anyone. Any 
small owner of the means of production, being 
an owner of capital, is thus a petty capitalist. 

The aim and nature of the social mode of pro¬ 
duction determine the form and degree of the 


1 Karl Marx. Theories of Surplus-Value. Part I, 
p. 408. 
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personal participation of the owner in the affairs 
of the enterprise. Unlike the petty bourgeois, the 
complete separation of ownership of the means; 
of production from the labour force is characte¬ 
ristic of big and middle owners of capital. In 
other words, medium and big capitalists in non- 
agricultural production spheres do not take a 
direct part in the production process as workers. 
At medium-scale capitalist enterprises the owner 
can still exercise management and commercial 
functions. At large enterprises, however, even 
these functions are relegated to hired managers. 
In large corporations the ownership of capital is 
separated from functional capital. Hired special¬ 
ists are engaged in management and commercial 
work. 

As to small capitalist enterprises, physical la¬ 
bour on the part of the owner is an essential 
condition of the very process of production here, 
since the capital of this owner is still too small 
to allow production to rest exclusively on hired 
labour. 

In order to become a genuine capitalist, the 
petty bourgeois must expand the dimension of 
production. This means that he must increase 
the volume of production investments and the 
number of employees to an extent where the 
profits obtained are sufficient for his personal 
use and for accumulation. Karl Marx wrote in 
this connection 

that a certain minimum amount of capital 
was necessary, in order that the number of 
labourers simultaneously employed and, con¬ 
sequently, the amount of surplus-value pro¬ 
duced, might suffice to liberate the employer 
himself from manual labour, to convert him 
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from a small master into a capitalist and thus 
formally to establish capitalist production. 1 
In studying the process of capitalist develop¬ 
ment, Lenin also pointed to the connection be¬ 
tween the form of the proprietor’s personal parti¬ 
cipation in production and the size of his cap¬ 
ital. He wrote: 

The size of this capital determines the form 
in which the proprietor himself takes part in 
the enterprise—whether he himself is a work¬ 
er, if his capital is still very small, or wheth¬ 
er he gives up working himself and spe¬ 
cialises in commercial and entrepreneur 
functions. 2 

There is a series of intermediary steps be¬ 
tween the independent small producer who does 
not resort to hired labour and the capitalist. At 
the stage when the owner of a small enterprise 
uses hired labour, he is already appropriating 
the product not only of his own labour (since he 
is still a worker himself), but also the product 
of the surplus labour of hired workers. Nonethe¬ 
less, even in this instance the owner of a small 
enterprise is still not a capitalist in the direct 
sense of the word. The economic and social po¬ 
sition of the petty bourgeois differs from the po¬ 
sition of the capitalist in that the former lives 
primarily from his own labour, and not by ap¬ 
propriating another’s unpaid labour. 

Thus, the first and main criterion of the affi¬ 
liation of the enterprise owner to the urban pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie is his personal participation in the 


1 Karl Marx. Capital. Vol. I, p. 312. 

2 V. I. Lenin. The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia. Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 357. 
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production process in which his own labour re¬ 
mains the basis of the subsistence of the owner 
and the members of his family. 

Another important criterion characterising the 
petty-bourgeois enterprise and its owner is the 
nature of the reproduction of capital. Expanded 
reproduction, it will be recalled, is the law of cap¬ 
italist production. Capitalist production is char¬ 
acterised by the constant appropriation of sur¬ 
plus value and its capitalisation. For a capitalist 
enterprise the progressive growth of capital is 
not only the goal but also a constant result of 
the production process. 

Small-scale production also requires a certain 
minimum of additional investments. However, in 
its desire to expand production, petty capital 
comes up against an insignificant or rather small 
size of the capitalised part of the yearly income. 
All or almost all of the income serves as the 
source of the subsistence of the small producer 
and his family. For this reason accumulation pro¬ 
ceeds so slowly and in dimensions in which pro¬ 
duction at the majority of small enterprises is 
run on the same scale. Of course, the most well- 
off portion of small enterprises can also develop 
on the basis of expanded reproduction. It was 
this aspect of the question that Lenin had in 
mind when he said that 

. .. Small-scale production engenders capital¬ 
ism and the bourgeoisie continuously, daily, 
hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass scale. 1 
It is much easier to differentiate the urban 


1 V. I. Lenin. ‘Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infan¬ 
tile Disorder. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 24. 
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petty bourgeoisie (i.e. craftsmen, small-scale in j 
dustrialists, small-scale tradesmen and other 
owners of small enterprises) by their outward 
features from the bourgeois class as a whole 
than the rural petty bourgeoisie from agricultu¬ 
ral capitalists. 

The owners of handicrafts, industrial, trade 
and other non-agricultural enterprises who par¬ 
ticipate in the production process as workers are 
usually petty bourgeois, since their own labour 
serves as an essential condition of the produc¬ 
tion process and the source of their subsistence. 
Their profit (if they are able to obtain it) is too 
small to enable them to live and run the enter¬ 
prise on the basis of surplus value. 

Historically, the bourgeois class emerged large¬ 
ly from the ranks of the petty bourgeoisie. In 
modern conditions this process is observed in the 
economically backward countries following the 
path of capitalist development. The proportion 
of small-scale production there is quite high in 
the economy, and for this reason owners of small 
enterprises constitute the social environment 
spawning capitalist entrepreneurs. 

To become a capitalist in a country with a 
highly developed industry, it is necessary, other 
conditions being equal, to possess considerably 
more capital than in a country with a low level 
of development of the productive forces. For this 
reason, in countries in which large-scale produc¬ 
tion dominates the transformation of the petty 
bourgeois into a capitalist is a rather rare pheno¬ 
menon. 

The community of the class status of petty 
owners does not mean any social homogeneity of 
the petty bourgeoisie. Its upper strata are repre- 
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Sented by independent and even successful en¬ 
trepreneurs, while the lower groups eke out a 
miserly existence. The latter are in a semi-pro¬ 
letarian, and at times even a lumpen-proletarian 
state. 

Ascertaining the qualitative socio-economic cri¬ 
teria of petty bourgeois production makes it pos¬ 
sible to proceed to the quantitative indicators 
characterising the small enterprise. They may be 
the number of employees, the volume of trade 
turnover, size of profits, etc. There is no, and 
there can be no single, universal statistical in¬ 
dicator which could serve as a standard for a 
small enterprise in all branches of the economy. 
Let us take, for example, such an indicator as 
the number of employees. It turns out that the 
same number of workers can be employed at a 
small construction company and a rather large 
trading firm. 

Small enterprises can differ a great deal from 
one another in the size of capital required for 
their functioning. 

Data on the size of capital inputs in various 
types of handicrafts enterprise indicate that the 
establishment, say, of a watch-repairing shop with 
two employees requires several times more funds 
than a photography shop, a hairdresser’s or a 
tailor’s with the same number of employees. 

Statistics do not remain constant, but change 
under the influence of various factors. The 
devaluation of currencies, for example, can lead 
to a nominal growth in the total sales for small 
trades, while their physical volume remains the 
same. The laws of competition may force the 
craftsman to increase his functioning capital, 
although he still remains a petty entrepreneur. 
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No matter how much particular parameters of 
Small enterprises may change, the latter will al¬ 
ways remain such, if the quantitative indicators 
reflect the socio-economic characteristics partic¬ 
ular to small-scale production. 

What are the quantitative indicators of petty- 
bourgeois enterprises in different countries? 

In France, according to the crafts charter, an 
owner of an enterprise who uses labour solely in 
limits which do not exclude his personal partici¬ 
pation in the production process in the capacity 
of a worker remains a craftsman. Experts on 
craft enterprises in France point out that the en¬ 
terprise owner directly takes part in the produc¬ 
tion process as a worker if he hires no more 
than five workers. Official French statistics con¬ 
siders this indicator the limit of a handicrafts 
enterprise. 1 Certain bourgeois circles in France 
are declaring in favour of revamping the para¬ 
meters of handicrafts. They are trying to obtain 
the status of handicrafts enterprise for enterprises 
employing 10, 20 and more persons. In this in¬ 
stance a portion of the middle bourgeoisie would 
be artificially put on a par with craftsmen and 
would thus fall under more favourable taxation 
conditions. 

In his study on the structure of industry in 
Britain and the USA, Professor P. Florens notes 
that the employer, like the medieval craftsmen, 
works side by side with his hired hands at en¬ 
terprises where less than five persons are em¬ 
ployed, such as in a small construction company. 
However, at enterprises with a work force of 
over five persons, the owner, for all practical pur- 

1 See Perspectives, 1973, 20 October : 2. 
















poses, does not do physical work. 1 

J. D. Phillips, an American professor who ana¬ 
lysed the economic situation of firms whose 
owners either do not use hired labour at all or 
hire a few workers, believes no more than three 
hired employees to be typical of such firms. 2 
Account should be taken of course of certain 
differences in the quantitative indicators of small 
enterprises in various countries. 

Bourgeois statistics unfortunately limit the 
possibility of an analysis, since they provide fix¬ 
ed ranks of figures which make it impossible to 
effect a regrouping of these ranks. Thus, French 
statistics for handicrafts single out enterprises 
with five hired employees, Italian statistics— 
also with five employees (meaning all those 
doing the actual work, including the owner), 
West German statistics—with four employees, and 
American statistics—enterprises employing up to 
three persons. 

Experts who have studied the structure and 
specifics of retail trade believe that at least two 
salesclerks are required to maintain the small¬ 
est shop. If the owner is not helped by members 
of his family, he is forced to hire two workers. 
As a rule, he hires one full-timer and one part- 
timer. Not only does the owner execute the func¬ 
tions of entrepreneur, he also works behind the 
counter, unloads and sorts goods and does other 


1 See P. Sargant Florens. The Logic of British and 
American Industry. A Realistic Analysis of Economic 
Structure and Government (Rutledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1973). 

2 See J. D. Phillips. Small Business in the Ameri¬ 
can Economy (Urbana, 1958). 
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jobs which are handled by hired help in large 
shops. The statistics indicate that in the USA, 
for example, the owner hires two or more full¬ 
time employees, freeing himself from working di¬ 
rectly behind the counter when the trade turnover 
of his business exceeds 50 000 dollars a year. 
If the terms ‘craftsman’, ‘small industrialist’, 
‘small tradesman’, etc., are examined superficial¬ 
ly, it may seem that both Marxist and bourgeois 
researchers into small-scale production are talk¬ 
ing about the same economic categories and so¬ 
cial groups. However, upon closer analysis, it 
turns out that bourgeois economists and socio¬ 
logists are replacing a scientific concept of the 
petty bourgeoisie with a conglomerate of groups 
of businessmen which are heterogeneous in 
terms of class. In the FRG, for example, official 
statistics and bourgeois researchers along with 
them group under ‘handicrafts’ enterprises in 
which dozens and even hundreds of persons are 
employed and where electricity and up-to-date 
machinery and equipment are used on a large 
scale. 

From what criteria do they proceed? 

In the FRG, any enterprise owner who has 
passed an examination for the title of master 
craftsman and who has been registered on spe¬ 
cial lists of handicrafts chambers is considered 
a craftsman. It is not surprising that the owner 
of a sewing factory is included on one register 
with an independent tailor. This is purely a ques¬ 
tion of formal credit being paid to the tradi¬ 
tion of the emergence of the master craftsman 
without the slightest consideration being paid to 
the socio-economic characteristics of various 
groups of private owners. 
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The owner of a handicraft shop in the feudal 
and early capitalist periods always worked to¬ 
gether with his apprentices, pupils and workers. 
Typical of handicrafts production relations was 
the fact that, irrespective of whether the crafts¬ 
man did the work alone or with the aid of sev¬ 
eral pupils, his own labour served as the basis 
of the production process. 

West German statistics also groups under han¬ 
dicrafts enterprises those which often surpass 
plants in terms of size and technical equipment. 

In the USA, the Small Business Administra¬ 
tion classifies under small-scale production in¬ 
dustrial enterprises employing up to 250 per¬ 
sons, and up to 500 in construction. 

The term ‘small business’ is obviously vague 
and indefinite. The socio-economic approach to 
the problem of defining small-, medium-, and 
large-scale production has been replaced by a 
superficial, functional approach which amounts 
to ascertaining a number of common features 
pertaining to the management structure, supply 
and marketing conditions, etc. Enterprises of a 
wide range of sizes are included in the category 
of ‘small business’. 

Almost all bourgeois researchers into ‘small 
business’ point out that the size of an enter¬ 
prise is a relative term. They believe that the 
‘small business’ sector can even include such 
firms which are considered large in other 
spheres: what is important, they contend, is that 
in the given industry these enterprises be rela¬ 
tively small in comparison with large corpora¬ 
tions. 

According to this viewpoint, textile industri¬ 
alists in New England should view an enterprise 
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with a yearly output worth 10 million dollars 
as a rather large one, while Pittsburgh steel 
men would be justified in considering a cor¬ 
poration whose commodity production amounts 
to 30 million dollars a year only a small firm. 

To be consistent, the adherents of the concept 
of the ‘relativity’ of the size of a small enter¬ 
prise should admit that small enterprises exist 
in each branch of industry, since there are al¬ 
ways larger, and consequently, smaller enter¬ 
prises. The automotive industry is one graphic 
case in point: the American Motors Company is 
considered a small firm in comparison with such 
giants as General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 

Other economists believe that in classifying 
enterprises one should proceed from the parti¬ 
cularities of the firms’ organisation and econo¬ 
mic activity. This approach, they contend, will 
make it possible to avoid extremes. 

Let us take, for example, the voluminous study 
on ‘small business’ meaningfully entitled The 
Vital Majority. Small Business in the American 
Economy published in the USA in 1973. On the 
question of differentiating ‘small’ business from 
‘big’, the authors adhere to the view that to de¬ 
termine these categories one should hardly 
resort to the aid of such quantitative indicators 
as the volume of sales, gross capital invest¬ 
ments, the number of employees at enterprises, 
etc. With the passage of time, they point out, 
inexorable changes in the real cost of the mone¬ 
tary unit take place, while technical and tech¬ 
nological innovations alter the correlation be¬ 
tween the expenditure of labour and capital. As 
a result, the quantitative indicator of ‘small busi¬ 
ness’, which seems strange for one generation 
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of people, will not at all seem inordinately exag¬ 
gerated for another. 

It seems best to define ‘small’ business in rel¬ 
ative terms. A business remains ‘small’ as 
long as its guiding venturer and chief ope¬ 
rating officer maintains direct and firm lines 
of communication with his operating manag¬ 
ers and keeps personal ties with a large pro¬ 
portion of his work force, certainly includ¬ 
ing all key personnel. Whenever a business 
reaches such a size that the chief operating 
officer and the highest echelon of executives 
no longer maintain direct communication 
with all operating managers ... the business 
has become ‘big’. 1 

In defining the category of small-scale enter¬ 
prise, bourgeois economists proceed not from so¬ 
cio-economic criteria, but from organisational 
and technological and economic ones, which 
does not enable them to single out the most sig¬ 
nificant class differences between owners of pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois and capitalist enterprises. After all, 
the substance of capitalist production relations 
lies in the fact that the enterprise owner lives 
by appropriating the unpaid labour of hired work¬ 
ers. In this sense there is no fundamental dif¬ 
ference between the capitalist who maintains di¬ 
rect contact with management personnel or who 
has completely removed himself from manage¬ 
ment, shifting these functions as well to hired 
labourers. 


1 The Vital Majority. Small Business in the Ame¬ 
rican Economy. Ed. by Deane Carson (Washington, 
1973), p. 29. 
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The category of ‘small business’ conceals the 
class differences between millions of small own¬ 
ers living on their own labour and capitalists 
living entirely by exploiting hired labour. By 
lumping small- and medium-scale and part of 
the big businessmen into one category, bour¬ 
geois economists become able to operate with ar¬ 
tificially swelled ‘average’ figures, distorting the 
actual state of small-scale production and the 
living conditions of petty entrepreneurs. 

It is only seldom that separate authors sin¬ 
gle out ‘little business’ from ‘small business’. The 
socio-economic content of the former is quite 
close to the concept ‘petty-bourgeois enterprise’. 

The most noteworthy study in this sphere 
is J. D. Phillips’ Little Business in the Amer¬ 
ican Economy. The major contingent which the 
author groups under little businessmen are in¬ 
dependent producers who do not resort to hired 
labour. Phillips points to such features of little 
business as the enterprise owner’s personal par¬ 
ticipation in the main production process as a 
worker, his fulfilment of commercial, entrepre¬ 
neurial and management functions, and the 
rather limited possibility for the accumulation of 
capital and the expansion of the scope of activ¬ 
ity, etc. 

However, in the overwhelming majority of 
studies on little-, medium- and large-scale pro¬ 
duction, the petty-bourgeois enterprise is not 
singled out, but is dissolved in the general 
category of ‘small’ business. 
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Chapter XI 

Small Enterprises in Branches 
of Material Production 
and in the Spheres 
of Retail Trade and Services 

Bourgeois economists and sociologists, pointing 
to the relatively large number of small enter¬ 
prises in capitalist countries, draw the conclu¬ 
sion that Karl Marx was mistaken when he pre¬ 
dicted that small-scale production would be el¬ 
bowed out and the petty bourgeoisie would be 
pushed into the ranks of the proletariat. Hence 
the denial of the intensification of class polari¬ 
sation as a consequence of capitalist concentra¬ 
tion. 

The works of a number of bourgeois authors 
frequently contain judgements to the effect that 
small enterprises also used the fruits of the mod¬ 
ern scientific and technological revolution, that 
they adapted to the conditions of modern pro¬ 
duction on the new technological basis. Of course, 
the use of electricity and more sophisticat¬ 
ed tools and machines contributed to a certain 
extent to the fact that many small enterprises 
managed to hold out at least on the periphery 
of some branches of the sphere of material pro¬ 
duction. In a number of instances the appearance 
of new industries brought about small auxi¬ 
liary, experimental, repair enterprises, etc. 

It is fundamentally incorrect, however, to 
draw a conclusion from this about the ‘stability’ 
of small-scale production, all the more so about 
its revival on a new technological basis. 

The development of capitalism is accompanied 
by the constant accumulation and concentration 
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of capital. The minimal size of capital needed 
for independent functioning grows alongside 
concentration. In many branches the concen¬ 
tration of production and capital reaches such 
dimensions that access is closed off not only 
to small- but also to medium-scale capitalist en¬ 
terprises. Medium-scale capitalist enterprises, 
let alone small-scale ones, are in no condition 
to withstand competition from more powerful 
rivals. 

Let us examine the changes which have taken 
place in the handicrafts industry in the FRG 
(Table 23). 

Table 23 

FRG. Changes in the Number of Persons 
' Employed in the Handicrafts Industry (000s) 



1956 

1963 

1974 

Handicrafts in general 

3 823 

4 052 

3 801 

Construction 

1317 

1445 

1537 

Metal-working 

840 

1030 

520 

Wood-working 

328 

280 

265 

Sewing, textiles, tanning 

438 

310 

95 

Food industry 

526 

504 

429 

Services 

282 

376 

474 

Other crafts 

92 

107 

481 


Sources: T Beckermann. Die Handwerhswirt- 
tchaft. Eine volhswirtschaftliche. Ana¬ 
lyse (Essen, 1965), pp. 174-79; Sta- 
tisiisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesre- 
publ ift Deutschland, 1975, p. 263. 

As the figures show, the 60s and 70s witness¬ 
ed a substantial decrease in the number of 
craftsmen employed in the manufacturing in- 
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dustry, but with a simultaneous increase to a 
certain extent in construction and the services 
sphere. 

In the manufacturing industry craftsmen are 
employed in the sewing, boot-making, wood¬ 
working, metal-working and food industries. 

In the wood-working industry most of the 
craftsmen are imployed on various joiner’s jobs. 
In metal-working, the category of craftsman 
includes many blacksmiths, fitters, gas men, 
plumbers, electricians and electrical appliances 
repairmen. In the food industry these are bak¬ 
ers, confectioners, sausage makers, etc.; in con¬ 
struction—painters, bricklayers, plasterers, etc. 

Strictly speaking, not all small producers can 
be called craftsmen. The technology of the crafts 
industry is based on manual labour, i.e. the skil¬ 
ful mastery of the tools of labour. Meanwhile, 
the technology of the production of a number of 
small enterprises depends largely on machines. 
The use of more sophisticated tools as the ba¬ 
sis of manual labour and the use of machines, 
particularly a system of machines, are qualitative¬ 
ly different phenomena. In the second case we 
are talking about industrial production or at 
least about transitory forms from crafts to fact¬ 
ory and plant production. 

Of course, the borderline between small in¬ 
dustrial and crafts enterprises is often rather con¬ 
ditional and vague. The differences concern the 
exclusively technological aspect of production. 
From the standpoint of production relations there 
is no difference between the craftsman and 
the small-scale producer. Both of them belong 
to the petty bourgeoisie. 

With all the shortcomings particular to the 
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classification of handicrafts enterprises, West 
German statistics on the subject, being the ful¬ 
lest and most systematic in comparison with sim¬ 
ilar statistics in other countries, make it pos¬ 
sible to note several important changes which 
are taking place in this sphere of small-scale 
enterprise. 

The first thing to draw attention to itself is 
the sharp reduction of such once very wide¬ 
spread, but now far less important crafts as pot¬ 
tery making, carriage- and wagon making, the 
cooper’s craft and several others. A number of 
them, such as pottery-making and tinning, are 
already almost non-existent. The number of in¬ 
dependent tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, mil¬ 
lers, etc., is markedly decreasing. 

Two main reasons underlie the rapid decline 
and even complete disappearance of many crafts. 

One reason is the incessant process of the 
emergence of new products, making old com¬ 
modities obsolete and even totally unfit for use. 
For example, in the age of the automobile and 
the tractor, the peasant cannot continue to work 
the land using beasts of burden. The disappear¬ 
ance of the horse and carriage makes many 
trades, such as those of the blacksmith, carri¬ 
age-maker, carpenter, etc., unnecessary. 

Another important reason for the decline in 
many trades is the increasingly sharp penetra¬ 
tion of industry into spheres which were not in¬ 
tended for the many consumers. When fancy 
footwear, for example, began to be produced by 
factories in large quantities and in wide assort¬ 
ments, few continued to go to the shoemaker to 
order footwear. Sewing a dress today is more ex¬ 
pensive than buying a ready-to-wear one. The 
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appearance of various relatively inexpensive 
goods from synthetics is still to a greater extent 
depriving independent tailors of their former 
clientele. Craftsmanship is losing its value. It 
can no longer withstand the competition from 
large-scale industry. 

It would be incorrect, however, to completely 
ignore factors opposing this process. A number 
of craftsmen are attempting (and in some cases 
with success) to adapt to new market condi¬ 
tions and demands. Take carpentry, for exam¬ 
ple. According to available statistics, the num¬ 
ber of carpenters in the FRG decreased; how¬ 
ever the number of craftsmen combining the 
trade of the carpenter and the joiner increased. In 
metal-working, the number of blacksmiths mak¬ 
ing details and units for vehicles decreased, 
while the number of gas network specialists and 
plumbers increased, just as the number of spe¬ 
cialists in central heating and ventilation, inde¬ 
pendent optics craftsmen, dental technicians and 
people engaged in drawing, etc., rose. If not for 
the inflow of people with new occupations into 
the sphere of small-scale enterprise, the 
overall number of craftsmen in the FRG 
would be substantially smaller than at present. 

According to French statistics, the number of 
the urban petty bourgeoisie rose somewhat from 
1968 to 1972. In 1968 the country had 622 800 
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craftsmen and 1 028 200 small tradesmen. Crafts¬ 
men and small tradesmen put together compris¬ 
ed 8 per cent of the gainfully employed popula¬ 
tion of France in 1968. 1 In 1972, craftsmen, 
small tradesmen, assisting family members and 


Economie et statistique, 1969, June: 43. 
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apprentices numbered 2 million persons, or 10 
per cent of the gainfully employed population. 1 
It is possible that these figures are not entire¬ 
ly comparable and that there was actually no 
growth in the overall total in the years in ques¬ 
tion. Certain grounds for such a judgment is 
provided by the sharp drop in the number of 
crafts enterprises in a number of branches of 
material production. Thus, from 1962 through 
1970 the number of crafts enterprises in the sew¬ 
ing and tanning industries decreased almost by 
a half (45 and 48 per cent respectively). A de¬ 
crease was registered in the number of small 
enterprises in branches of the metal-working in¬ 
dustry (23 per cent), wood-working (24 per 
cent), food and several other branches. Admit¬ 
tedly, the drop in the number of crafts enter¬ 
prises in some branches was to a certain extent 
compensated for by a growth in the number of 
such enterprises in other industrial branches 
and spheres: thus, the period under review show¬ 
ed a rise in the number of enterprises in the 
construction industry (11 per cent), transport 
(39 per cent) and in several other economic 
spheres. 2 

Small French enterprises are distributed 
among different economic branches and spheres 
in the following manner: the food industry—16.6 
per cent, metal-working industry—3.9, textiles 
and sewing—5.7, tanning and footwear—2.7, 
wood-working -4, bookbinding—2.3, ceramics— 
1.2, construction—31.4, other production spher¬ 
es—2.2 per cent, transport—3.1, consumer 

1 Perspectives, 1973, October: 3. 

2 Ibid., October: 4. 
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services—20.6, and trade—6.3 per cent. 1 

As is evident from these statistics, the distri¬ 
bution of small enterprises according to econom¬ 
ic branches and spheres is very uneven. Lead¬ 
ing in the number of crafts enterprises is the 
construction sector, which numbers almost a 
third of all crafts enterprises. Second place is 
occupied by the services sphere, in which al¬ 
most 21 per cent of all small enterprises are 
concentrated. Almost 17 per cent of the small 
enterprises are concentrated in the food indus¬ 
try (about one-half of them in the meat indus¬ 
try). On the whole, France had 770 000 crafts 
enterprises in 1972. According to French cen¬ 
suses, there were 737 000 in 1954, 637 900 in 
1962 and 622 800 in 1968. 2 

The statistics for the postwar years show that 
the overall drop in the number of small enter¬ 
prises gave way in certain periods to a definite 
quantitative rise. However, if the dynamics of 
the number of small enterprises for a longer 
span of time are examined, the process of a 
steady reduction in crafts enterprises in the 
branches of material production graphically com¬ 
es to the fore. Thus, in 1906 industrial enterprises 
without hired workers comprised 27 per cent of 
the total number of enterprises in the sphere, 
while those with 1 to 4 employees amounted to 
26 per cent. 3 Consequently, small enterprises 
predominated at the turn of the century in 
French industry. According to the figures for 

1 Ibid., p. 3. 

2 Perspectives, 1973, 1312: 3; Movement economique 
en France de 1944 a 1957, p. 46; Economic et statisti- 
que, 1969, June: 43. 

3 Economie et statistlque, 1969, June: 7. 
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1966, the number of crafts and small industri¬ 
al enterprises dropped to 14 per cent of the 
total in the country. 

Small enterprises also predominated in the 
manufacturing industry of the USA in the ear¬ 
ly 20th century. There were over half a million 
independent craftsmen employed in this indus¬ 
try. 1 The development of large-scale industry 
led to the destruction of the crafts industry in 
areas where it had a mass-scale base. Such 
crafts as tanning, fur-dressing, hat-making, etc., 
almost ceased to exist. Little has survived from 
artistic handicrafts, which number only a few 
craftsmen, and it is essentially being exhausted 
by the jewelry and several other industries. The 
production of glass, bronze, ceramics, wall-pap¬ 
er, carpets, printing and many other types of ar¬ 
tistic-industrial activity became firmly tied up 
with the large-scale machine industry long ago. 
The overwhelming majority of craftsmen shifted 
from the production of handicrafts to repair of 
factory goods. Fitters, blacksmiths, mechanics, 
etc., are grouped under such crafts occupations. 

There were 140 900 firms with up to three hir¬ 
ed employees in the US manufacturing indus¬ 
try in 1956. 2 Comparable statistics on the num¬ 
ber of small firms in the manufacturing indus¬ 
try in the postwar years were not published by 
the American Statistics Bureau. However, judg¬ 
ing by other available data, the number of 
small enterprises in the US manufacturing in¬ 
dustry did not decrease in absolute terms. Thus, 


1 U.S. Census of Manufacturers, 1954, Vol. 1, Sum¬ 
mary Statistics (Washington, September 1957), p. 3. 

2 Survey of Current Business, 1959, September : 19. 
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companies with a commodity output worth less 
than 50 000 dollars in 1960 numbered 160 000, 
and in 1974-170 000. 1 

The largest group of small enterprises in the 
American manufacturing industry is wood-work¬ 
ing enterprises, such as sawmills, joiners’ shops, 
etc. A second relatively large group is sewing 
shops, enterprises producing metal goods (fast¬ 
ening goods, metal rigging, and a number of 
parts for the construction industry) and several 
other types of output. 

The overwhelming majority of small produc¬ 
ers in the sphere of material production are con¬ 
centrated in the construction industry. Small 
producers are engaged not in general construc¬ 
tion, but mainly in painting, welding, reinforce¬ 
ment and repairs. 

It is impossible to determine the overall num¬ 
ber of small producers engaged in construction 
due to the fact that statistics are usually publish¬ 
ed on the number of firms. Meanwhile, many 
independent workers who do not use hired la¬ 
bour and do not have steady work are not re¬ 
gistered in the statistics on the firms. 

Owners make wide use of the labour of such 
workers. In a certain sense it is even more prof¬ 
itable for big owners to use the labour of such 
independent workers than the labour of hired 
workers because many types of labour legisla¬ 
tion and terms of collective agreements conclud¬ 
ed by trade unions with construction companies 
do not apply to the former. 

The existence of a large number of indepen¬ 
dent workers does not pose a threat of compe- 

1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1963 , p. 489; idem., 
1975 , p. 492; idem., 1977, p. 552. 
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tition for large- and medium scale construction 
firms. Small producers are largely engaged in re¬ 
pair work, and this sphere interests construc¬ 
tion companies to less extent for the time 
being. 

An analysis of the state of small enterprises 
in industry and construction in the developed 
capitalist countries shows that the use by these 
enterprises of technological innovations (more 
sophisticated tools, equipment, electricity and 
some machines) did not and could not stop the 
elbowing out of small-scale industry. Big capi¬ 
tal uses technological progress to crowd out 
small-scale industry in branches and spheres in 
which big companies find this profitable. In 
branches of the production of consumer goods, 
small enterprises are in no condition to compete 
with big ones. Small producers have already 
been forced out of the majority of such spheres. 

The process of the forcing out of small-scale 
industry is also expressed in the systematic fall 
of the share of the output of small enterprises 
in overall industrial production. 

The share of small enterprises in the overall 
industrial output in the developed capitalist 
countries is rather small, and in some countries 
it is simply minimal. The following statistics 
on the US manufacturing industry illustrate 
this. 

In 1974 the total earnings of individual own¬ 
ers of industrial enterprises with yearly earnings 
of less than 50 000 dollars amounted to 1 938 
million dollars. The total earnings of all indivi¬ 
dual owners, partnerships and corporations that 
year equalled 1 269 042 million dollars. Conse¬ 
quently, the portion of small individual owners 
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in the total earnings from the sale of the out¬ 
put of the manufacturing industry amounted to 
only 0.2 per cent. 1 

It is appropriate to call to mind that prior to 
the mid-19th century, the bulk of industrial out¬ 
put in the USA was produced in shops and at 
home by the labour of independent producers 
aided by family members or apprentices. 2 Thus, 
in the middle of the last century small enter¬ 
prises were still the basis of US industrial pro¬ 
duction. During the century the economic im¬ 
portance of small enterprises in the production 
of industrial output was reduced to nil. This is 
a graphic and the economically most adequate 
expression of the elbowing out of small-scale 
industry. 

The forcing out of small-scale industry should 
not always and everywhere be presented as a 
process of the constant lowering of the number 
of small enterprises. The crowding out of small- 
scale industry also takes place when the num¬ 
ber of small enterprises even grows somewhat 
for a variety of reasons. However, this growth 
does in no way heighten their economic role 
and importance in industry, construction or oth¬ 
er economic branches. 

The concentration of production and capital 
takes place not only in the spheres of material 
production, but also in trade and in the service 
sphere, in which many small enterprises are 
concentrated. At times the forcing out of small 
enterprises as a result of intensified concentra- 

1 Calculated on the basis of Statistical Abstract of 
the U.S., 1977, p. 52. 

2 W. L. Thorp. The Integration of Industrial Opera¬ 
tion (Washington, 1924), p. 14. 
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tion and centralisation and the introduction of 
technological innovations takes place in trade 
and the service sphere at rates even more rapid 
than in industry. 

This is not fortuitous. In industry small en¬ 
terprises are virtually no competition at all for 
big firms. They are pushed out into secondary 
and tertiary spheres having no decisive signifi¬ 
cance whatsoever. In trade big capital until re¬ 
cently did not have the possibilities industry 
did for replacing the small-scale trading points 
of individual tradesmen with a branch network 
of shops belonging to big companies. Technolo¬ 
gical modernisation and a large-scale structural 
reorganisation of the branch was essential for 
this. These changes began on a wide scale in 
the 50s and continue to this day. The techno¬ 
logical and structural changes are accompanied 
by an intensified concentration of capital and 
the retail network in the hands of owners of 
large companies. 

This process can be judged on the basis of 
the following figures. According to statistics for 
1974, there were 1 547 000 individual owners of 
small business the trade turnover of each of 
which was under 50 000 dollars a year in US 
wholesale and retail trade. Even though these 
small and tiny trading firms comprised 52 per 
cent of all the trading firms in the country, their 
gross earnings from sales amounted to only 1.6 
per cent of all the earnings registered in this 
branch. By way of comparison we might point 
out that 603 corporations, which comprise 20 
per cent of all trading firms, accounted for 83 per 
cent of the earnings from sales that year. 1 

1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977, p. 552. 
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There are some sectors in retail trade in 
which small shops have always played the dom¬ 
inating role. This applies in particular to trade 
in grocery items. For this reason, the chang¬ 
es taking place in grocery trade are important 
for drawing general conclusions on the state of 
all small-scale trade. As data show, the rapid 
concentration of trade turnover in big compa 
nies also takes place in grocery trade. Even in 
this trade sector small traders are being inten¬ 
sively elbowed out of the retail network and 
small-scale trade is being replaced by self-ser¬ 
vice shops belonging to large trading companies. 

Every year many owners of small shops and 
stores go bankrupt in the FRG, France and oth¬ 
er capitalist countries. They become the victims 
of large trading concerns which are constantly 
strengthening their positions in retail trade. 
Huge department stores and shopping centres 
are being constructed in cities and suburbs. Not 
only do they deal in various wares, they often 
fulfill the functions of travel agencies, real es¬ 
tate agencies, etc. They thus become dangerous 
competitors not only in retail trade but also in 
the service sphere. 

For the time being the number of small en¬ 
terprises in the services sphere continues to in¬ 
crease comparatively more rapidly than in any 
other economic sphere. In the USA, for exam¬ 
ple, owners of individual small enterprises, the 
annual incomes of which are less than 50 000 
dollars, numbered 1 887 000 in 1960 and 
2 659 000 in 1974 . 1 This growth in the overall 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1963, p. 489; 
idem., 1975, p. 492; idem., 1977, p. 552. 
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number of small enterprises is explained by the 
fact that they are engaged in such types of ser¬ 
vice which large companies do not consider prof¬ 
itable enough for them for the time being. What 
is being referred to is hairdressers’, cosmetic 
shops, repair shops, garages, small motels, etc. 

Despite the largo number of small and tiny 
enterprises in the service sphere, the concentra¬ 
tion of capital and business activity reached a 
high level here, as a result of which the elbow¬ 
ing out of small business proceeded rather far 
into the service sector. Thus, in the USA 75 
per cent of the small privately owned enterpris¬ 
es, the net earnings of each of which are lower 
than 50 000 dollars, accounted for 12 per cent 
of the total earnings of the given sphere in 
1974. 1 

In the service sphere the past two decades 
have witnessed a marked growth in the num¬ 
ber of small firms providing information and ad¬ 
vice on technological, organisational and man¬ 
agement problems, and questions pertaining to 
the improvement of book-keeping methods, boost¬ 
ing production efficiency, etc. 

These firms are to a certain extent similar to 
small legal offices and insurance agencies which 
operate under a firm’s trademark. The only dif¬ 
ference is that in one instance several lawyers 
or other legal specialists are united, while in a 
technical services firm, engineers, technologists, 
designers, etc. are united. Two or three chemi¬ 
cal engineers can create a group on questions 
of chemical technology, management and heigh- 


1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977, p. 552. 
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tening the effectiveness of certain types of pro¬ 
duction. Several architects can organise a small 
architecture and design group, etc. 

The success of such small firms depends on 
the degree of the qualification of the people 
working in them. A good consultant must pos¬ 
sess not only theoretical knowledge, but practi¬ 
cal experience as well, since when necessary he 
must show both what to do and how to do it. 
It is quite insufficient for a management con¬ 
sultant to indicate what is correct and what is 
incorrect: he is expected to come up with posi¬ 
tive recommendations for solving concrete prac¬ 
tical tasks. 

Aside from firms fulfilling consultative func¬ 
tions there are a small number of small enter¬ 
prises which do designing and some applied re¬ 
search and development, for example in elec¬ 
tronics. Frequently one of the experts acts as 
the head of the firm; sometimes all the consul¬ 
tants are equal partners. The status of such work 
ers is close to the status of persons of free pro¬ 
fessions and to that of small producers, if, of 
course, the scope of their activity does not tran¬ 
scend the framework of small-scale enterprise. 

Small-scale firms offering the above-mention¬ 
ed services cannot be expected to take a more 
or less firm position in the future. The scienti¬ 
fic and technological sphere and other spheres 
of consultative and other work are witnessing a 
process of a greater concentration and consoli¬ 
dation of firms. Large firms are fitted with the 
latest technical equipment, including computers. 
For this reason there can be no question of se 
rious competition between large and small firms 
in this instance. 
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* * * 


This analysis of the status of small-scale enter¬ 
prise shows a steady drop in its economic im¬ 
portance in the national economy. However, the 
absolute number of enterprises cannot be a cri¬ 
terion either of the economic role or the viabil¬ 
ity of small-scale enterprise. As capitalism de¬ 
veloped the process of the elbowing out of small- 
scale production took place in different economic 
branches in an uneven fashion. Where techno¬ 
logical possibilities and market conditions have 
not led to the mass production of consumer 
goods, the efforts of the small businessman are 
still rewarded to a certain extent. However, the 
preservation of small enterprises in branches of 
mass production is becoming increasingly im¬ 
possible. Small enterprises have suffered the 
most in the manufacturing industry, as they 
have been removed from most of its sectors. Small 
enterprises have taken a back seat to it in the 
form of auxiliary branches of major firms or en¬ 
terprises working for an individual client. 

Forced out of industry, small enterprises have 
rapidly moved into construction, retail trade 
and the services sphere. So far these spheres 
are considered traditional for small-scale enter¬ 
prise. 

Production intended for mass consumption 
sooner or later had to properly adapt the circu¬ 
lation sphere to expanded capitalist production. 
A tremendous impetus to the concentration of 
capital in trade and services sectors was provid¬ 
ed by a new technology which made it possible 
to effect a sweeping structural reorganisation in 
them as well: there were created department 
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stores, self-service shops, huge shopping cen¬ 
tres, and a system of shopping ‘chains’ with a 
multitude of links from branch points subordi¬ 
nated to one big company, the volume of mail¬ 
order trade has been increased, etc. The market 
continues to expand, encouraging the further 
technological and structural modernisation of the 
circulation sphere and its greater subordination 
to monopoly capital. Even motels are becoming 
a big business. 

Personal services alone are still largely ac¬ 
cessible to small-scale enterprise, since the in¬ 
dividual services market in terms of conveni¬ 
ence is often geographically limited to several 
streets or one neighbourhood. Moreover, the pro¬ 
portion of live labour here is rather high. For 
the time being all of this is not making these 
types of services attractive for big companies. 

Even though the majority of small enterpris 
es are concentrated in retail trade and the ser 
vices sphere, their economic role in these sec¬ 
tors does not correspond at all to their total num¬ 
ber. The forcing out of small-scale production 
is not a straight process of the steady annual 
reduction of the number of small enterprises in 
all spheres of business activity. Even a certain 
growth in the number of small enterprises can 
be observed in some branches at certain periods. 
This circumstance, however, does not alter the 
basic trend toward the elbowing out of small- 
scale production by large-scale production in all 
branches and spheres of the capitalist economy. 
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Chapter XII 


Socio-Economic Living Conditions 
of the Urban Petty Bourgeoisie 

Bourgeois economists frequently illustrate the 
vitality of small enterprises with statistics on 
their ‘profit norm’. In other words, attempts are 
made to prove that the profit of small enterpris¬ 
es has a tendency to grow faster than that of 
big enterprises. 

It will be recalled that under capitalism prof¬ 
itability is determined by profit or entrepreneur - 
al income. However, it is incorrect to use the 
profit norm to measure the profitability of an 
enterprise belonging to a small independent pro¬ 
ducer. Even economists of the classical school 
of bourgeois political economy were aware of 
the fact that the profit of the small producer in¬ 
cluded wages. 

As Marx explained, a profit norm higher than 
average for small owners is explained by the 
fact that they ‘pay’ themselves a salary. Marx 
wrote: 

Where only the proprietor himself works, his 
profit consists of—1) the interest on his 
small capital; 2) his wages; 3) that part of 
the surplus time which, because of his capi¬ 
tal, he is able to work for himself instead of 
for someone else, i.e., the part not already 
represented by interest. If, however, he em¬ 
ploys workers, then their surplus labour has to 
be added. 1 


1 Karl Marx. Theories of Surplus-Value, Part III, 
(Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975), p. 505. 
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The capital of the majority of small produc¬ 
ers is so small that the relation of their business 
income to the entire capital may show a high 
profit norm. 

However, even in large enterprises the accu¬ 
mulation of capital, Marx pointed out, is de¬ 
termined not so much by the norm as by the 
overall mass of profit. Consequently, only the 
profit mass characterises the actual situation 
and prospects of the development of small en¬ 
terprises. 

Let us examine the income of small owners 
(Table 24). 

As the figures of Table 24 show, the gross in¬ 
come of almost 6 million individual enterprises 
with a turnover of less than 50 000 dollars (in 
non-agricultural branches of the economy) in 
1972 averaged per owner: in construction— 
11450 dollars, in industry—10 220, in transport 
and communal services enterprises—11 810, in 
trade—11 990, in insurance and real estate agen¬ 
cies—8 801, and in the services sphere—8610. 

The figures show the gross income from 
sales of production output or the volume of ser¬ 
vices rendered to the consumer. The net profit 
of an enterprise is considerably less, since all 
costs, overhead expenses and taxes must be sub¬ 
tracted from the total income. However, 
even a small owner’s net profit is far from 
being the sum of money which he can permit 
himself to spend on his family’s personal needs. 
In order to function, any small enterprise in¬ 
volves expenses for the acquisition of new equip¬ 
ment for improving the quality of the output 
produced or the services rendered. Meanwhile, 
the majority of small owners have no source of 
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Table 24 


USA. Gross Incomes of Small Owners in 1972 


Business 

Individual owners of enter¬ 
prises with an annual 
turnover of less than 
50,000 dollars 


Number 
of owners 
(000s) 

Gross income 
(min dollars) 

Construction 

741 

8 665 

Manufacturing and extract- 



ing industry 

170 

1938 

Transport, electricity, gas, 


4 418 

sanitation 

332 

Wholesale and retail trade 

1 547 

18 091 

Finance, insurance, real 



estate 

697 

, 6003 

Services 

2 659 

21 941 


Source : Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 197 7, 
p. 552. 

accumulation other than direct deductions from 
the net profit. At times these deductions consti¬ 
tute a half or more of net income. 

The following figures from a study made 
among small traders in Britain are indicative in 
this respect. 

According to these statistics, the average in¬ 
come of a small trading enterprise in the 1969/70 
fiscal year was 1 300 pounds sterling. In gene¬ 
ral, the size of this income was somewhat high¬ 
er than the wages received by many factory 
workers. However, the majority of the retail 
traders (74 per cent of those polled) noted that 
they cannot spend the full amount of the mon- 
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ey to meet their families’ vital needs. In order 
to preserve their status as independent traders, 
these people are obliged to reinvest a half and 
more of their proceeds into their businesses. 
What they ‘pay out’ to themselves as salaries in 
the long run amounts to 15-20 pounds sterling 
a week. 1 

The cited figures of the study on the incomes 
of small traders is graphic evidence of their dif¬ 
ficult material situation. 

However, these statistics on the size of the in¬ 
come of small owners still do not fully charac¬ 
terise the disastrous situation of separate groups 
of small producers. Until now we were 
talking about average statistics; however, in ef¬ 
fect the income is not distributed evenly among 
all small enterprises. Thus, in the USA, the in¬ 
come of 16 per cent of independent male work¬ 
ers in 1972 equalled 4 000 dollars. 2 In order to 
get a better idea of the real size of such a sum 
of money, we will point out that in that year 
the subsistence level for an urban American fam¬ 
ily of four was 4 300 dollars. In a number of 
official documents this income level was viewed 
as the poverty border line. Consequently, the 
living standard for a significant portion of urban 
small businessmen was and continues to be be¬ 
low the poverty level. 

Many small enterprises continue to function 
solely owing to the fact that family members 
helping the owner work without pay. In a num¬ 
ber of instances small owners, being unable to 
live on the income which their own business 

1 The Social Analysis of Class Structure (London, 
1974). p. 106. 

2 Monthly Labour Review, 1975, 98: 49. 
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brings them, are forced to take side jobs. 
In all countries there are many small producers 
who combine their ‘independent’ activity with 
a paid occupation of a hired worker. In this in¬ 
stance the petty bourgeois become semi-proleta¬ 
rians. 

Of course, it is incorrect to imagine that the 
entire urban petty bourgeoisie is a homogeneous 
mass in the economic sense. There are owners 
among the petty bourgeois who surpass by seve¬ 
ral times their class brothers in the size of their 
capital and income, approaching capitalists by 
virtue of their status. 

Economic and social inequality between dif¬ 
ferent groups of the petty bourgeoisie existed 
even when craftsmen were placed within the 
strict framework of guild regulations. It is im¬ 
portant to note another aspect of the problem 
here, however: unlike the petty bourgeoisie of 
the times of the flourishing of crafts, the bulk of 
the modern petty bourgeoisie is dragging out a 
wretched existence and is often living under 
worse material conditions than some groups of 
hired workers at large capitalist enterprises. 

The American sociologist Wright Mills has 
noted that many petty bourgeois might be called 
‘lumpen bourgeoisie’. And it is not only a 
matter of income level. The petty bourgeois’ 
work day is usually longer than the hired la¬ 
bourer’s. The petty bourgeois is often deprived 
of those social benefits which the working class 
has managed to win in fierce struggle. If the 
petty bourgeois loses his capacity for work, so¬ 
ciety and the state are completely free of any 
obligations to him. If the petty bourgeois has 
no savings for a rainy day, the only thing he 
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can do is hope for charity or become a lumpen 
proletarian. 

Bourgeois economists contend that indepen¬ 
dence is the main advantage of the small-scale 
entrepreneur over the worker. Formally, the 
small-scale entrepreneur possesses many attri¬ 
butes of the independent businessman. He him¬ 
self chooses the location for the enterprise, owns 
or rents the means of production, purchases the 
requisite goods with his own money, hires em¬ 
ployees, etc. In effect, however, this is frequent¬ 
ly a seeming independence. 

Let us at least look at the financial aspect of 
small-scale enterprises. As a rule, the petty bour¬ 
geois do not have enough of their own means 
for running a business, and they are forced to 
search for additional financial sources. They 
are often assisted by relatives and friends, but 
even this is not enough. Only a few can count 
on receiving bank loans. Bank credits are inac¬ 
cessible for most small businessmen. The bank 
refuses to provide credits to small businesses, 
since they involve high overhead, bring small 
profits and this entails the risk of losing the mon¬ 
ey furnished. For this reason the major source of 
financing is short-term commercial credit on the 
part of the industrialist or wholesaler. 

Credits cost small businessmen much more 
than big owners. If any private company agrees 
to provide a small businessman with a loan, its 
interest rates are much higher than those of the 
bank. They usually range between 10 to 20 per 
cent of the amount furnished, and even more in 
some instances. 

Forced to pay high rates for loans, the small 
businessman must also sacrifice his indepen- 
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dence and freedom of action. Deeply in debt to 
their creditors, many small businesses become 
dependent on big businessmen, and frequently 
simply appendages of large companies. 

Another form of relations leading to a varied 
degree of dependence or the complete loss of in¬ 
dependence is the system of so-called contractu¬ 
al agreements. A graphic illustration of such re¬ 
lations is agreements between petrol station 
owners and oil companies. In exchange for ag¬ 
reeing to sell the petrol of one company exclu¬ 
sively, the latter offers the petrol station owner 
to lower wholesale prices somewhat, provide 
him with credit in cash or equipment, do the nec¬ 
essary repairs, pave entrances, etc. In case he 
refuses the company threatens immediately to 
build its own petrol station and thus deprive 
him of his clientele. 

Such petrol station owners become complete¬ 
ly dependent upon the company. Without the 
company’s knowledge they do not have the right 
to raise or lower retail prices on petrol or to sell 
petrol or other commodities of competing firms, 
even if this is profitable for the small business¬ 
man. However, these conditions are not fixed in 
the contract and therefore cannot be contested 
legally. They are agreed upon orally. However, 
if the petrol station owner takes it into his head 
to violate these terms, the company can ab¬ 
rogate his lease. 

Separate books and official reports of govern¬ 
ment commissions which deal with the activi¬ 
ties of big oil companies contain facts about the 
relations between the monopolies and petrol sta¬ 
tion owners. They attest to the fact that most 
petrol stations belonging to so-called indepen- 
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dent owners are in effect under the rigid con¬ 
trol of oil companies. 

Instead of keeping workers and paying them 
a minimum wage, as well as remitting dues in¬ 
to a social insurance fund, the company finds peo¬ 
ple willing to rent a petrol station and to work 
from morning till night just for commission from 
petrol sales. Even though those people are for¬ 
mally considered independent businessmen, they 
are actually agents of a big company. 

The relations between petrol station owners 
and big oil companies are only one of the nu¬ 
merous examples of the form of dependence 
which proceeds from contractual agreements. 

There are many cafeterias and snack bars 
which are considered independent trade outlets 
while actually being subordinated to a big com¬ 
pany. The big American company MacDonalds’, 
for example, directly owns 750 of its 2 500 eate¬ 
ries. The rest have been transferred into the 
hands of small owners who remit a certain por¬ 
tion of the income to the firm. In order to be¬ 
come a nominal owner of this fast-food restau¬ 
rant, a would-be manager must put down 150 000 
dollars, at least half in cash. The company it¬ 
self selects a location for the construction of the 
cafeteria, purchases (sometimes rents) land, or¬ 
ganises construction and rents out the finished 
building complete with equipment to the small 
businessman for 8.5 per cent of the profits an¬ 
nually plus 3 per cent interest on the debt. The 
small businessman buys a 20-year lease. When 
this period expires he must invest another 
150 000 to renew contract terms with the com¬ 
pany. 

This form of ties between a big firm and a 
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whole series of retail outlets formally considered 
independent is becoming more and more wide¬ 
spread (in the USA this form is known by the 
term ‘franchising’). In 1970 there were approxi¬ 
mately 1 000 companies in the USA which had 
concluded contractual agreements with 000 000 
small businessmen who had agreed to terms of 
running a small business dictated by a big firm. 
According to available data, in the early 1970s, 
an average of 40 000 small soda shops, snack 
bars and other trade outlets opened annually. 1 

Franchising can only very conditionally be 
called a contractual agreement, since a contract 
presupposes a certain equality of the sides. How¬ 
ever, evident in this system of relations is the 
unveiled diktat of a big company which foists 
its trading terms on small businessmen. 

The company indicates the location of the fu¬ 
ture retail outlet and establishes the price range 
of the firm’s products as well as the overall vol¬ 
ume and variety of goods to be put on sale. 
Selling goods of a competitor is strictly prohi¬ 
bited. It should be added that the company can, 
if it considers it profitable, to abrogate the con¬ 
tract at any moment. The small businessman in 
effect becomes a simple agent selling the com¬ 
modities of the big company. 

Despite the crushing contractual terms which 
enable large companies to derive big profits, and 
despite the obvious form of centralisation of cap¬ 
ital which transforms a large company into a 
monopolist in the trade and services sphere, le¬ 
gislators and governmental officials are in no 


1 The Impact of Franchising on Small Business. 
Part 2 (Washington, 1970), pp. 737, 741. 
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hurry to accuse such a firm of monopolistic 
practices. Such practices, which manifest them¬ 
selves in the establishment of sales quotas, pric¬ 
es and other trade restrictions, must by Amer¬ 
ican law entail definite sanctions. Nevertheless, 
franchising continues to expand and flourish, 
bringing huge profits to monopoly capital. The 
authorities argue away their positive attitude 
toward big capital with the contention that fran¬ 
chising can become an important factor of the 
preservation of free competition and the survi¬ 
val of small businesses. In reality, franchising 
is a convenient veil for monopoly rule, which 
creates the semblance of the independence of 
small businesses. -* 

Competition is the struggle between rivalling 
capitals to obtain greater profits. But what kind 
of competition can be offered by small business¬ 
men when they are completely dependent upon 
large companies? 

Monopolies become wealthy by exploiting not 
only hired labourers but also small business¬ 
men. Banks derive huge profits by granting 
small businessmen loans at exorbitant interest 
rates. Trading companies plunder small owners 
by means of high prices. Incidentally, advocates 
of big capital are not opposed to heaping the 
blame for high prices on retailers. In actuality, 
however, the growth of prices on consumer 
goods is not profitable for small producers, since 
it reduces the purchasing power of consumers 
and raises outlays of craftsmen and small busi¬ 
nessmen. They are frequently unable to com¬ 
pensate for the increased expenses for raw ma¬ 
terials, semi-finished goods, electricity, etc. The 
price-spiralling policy being pursued by the mo- 
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nopolies is intensifying the small businessmen’s 
dependence on big capital and helping to in¬ 
crease the number of bankruptcies among small 
businesses. 

This characterisation of the living conditions 
of the urban petty bourgeoisie would be incom¬ 
plete without a look at the duration of the exis¬ 
tence of small businesses. 

In the United States and other countries, tens 
of thousands of enterprises close down and ap¬ 
proximately the same number appear again an¬ 
nually. A report by the US Department of Trade 
indicates that 50 per cent of all independent 
small businesses fold up within the first three 
years and 80 per cent of them within five years. 1 
They are replaced by others somewhere else, 
the latter having no greater chances of surviv¬ 
ing the competition than their predecessors. 

What explains the fact that despite the mass- 
scale ruination and forcing out of small produ¬ 
cers, spheres of small-scale business are always 
filled to overflowing? 

The answer to this question has many aspects. 
This phenomenon is a rather complex one, the 
result of the action of a series of factors. The 
expansion of the trade and services sphere are 
among the major elements furthering the pre¬ 
servation of the large number of small business¬ 
es. The country’s industrial development is close¬ 
ly tied in with the process of urbanisation, the 
growth of towns and workers’ settlements, the 
overall increase in the urban population, and a 
change in the lifestyle of rural dwellers, which 


* The Impact of Franchising on Small Business. 
Part 2, p. 738. 
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inevitably involves a broadening of the network 
of retail trade and businesses providing various 
services to the population. 

Big firms do not always find it profitable to 
open their branches in every neighbourhood or 
populated area. As a rule, they open them where 
there are relatively large contingents of cus¬ 
tomers. Small shops, cafes, hairdressers’ and 
other small businesses are located in areas where 
retail outlets of large firms do not exist. 

Although the development of large-scale in¬ 
dustry has led to the elbowing out of small en¬ 
terprises from most industrial branches, indus¬ 
trialisation and technological progress have none¬ 
theless contributed to the increase in the num¬ 
ber of small auxiliary enterprises. The appear¬ 
ance of new branches has brought about a whole 
service ‘industry’ which small businessmen 
are in a hurry to get into. The development, for 
example, of the automobile, electronic and radio 
engineering industries has created a wealth of 
such enterprises as petrol stations, garages, mo¬ 
tels, car repair shops, electrical appliance and 
radio repair shops, etc. Many small businesses 
were able to establish themselves here because 
these are low-profit spheres as far as big capi¬ 
tal is concerned. Big capital does not deem it 
profitable to remove the small businessman al¬ 
ways and everywhere. Instead of setting up their 
own small auxiliary enterprises, large compa¬ 
nies often prefer to exploit small producers who 
are formally independent but actually depen¬ 
dent upon them. 

The above mentioned factors which contribute 
to the appearance of new small producers in 
place of ruined ones apply to external condi- 
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tions and circumstances, owing to which people 
have an opportunity to become independent 
small producers. However, external conditions 
still reveal nothing about the reasons prompting 
people to become small businessmen. 

In analysing the motives behind the influx of 
small businessmen, bourgeois economists and so¬ 
ciologists point to the highly developed ‘private 
ownership instinct’ in people. They assert that 
it is this ‘instinct’ which plays the decisive role 
in the preservation of and the increase in the 
number of small businessmen. The traditional 
bourgeois version boils down to the fact that any 
ambitious youth with average abilities can 
scrape together enough money to open a small 
business, and if he has the initiative to go with 
it, he will necessarily turn his enterprise into 
a large, profitable business. 

Indeed, the capitalist system with its inher¬ 
ent cult of individualism, money-grubbing and 
profit-seeking is exerting a definite influence on 
a certain portion of people, stimulating their de¬ 
sire to become independent owners. But can it 
be contended that this is the main factor push¬ 
ing many onto the path of small-scale industry? 

The goal of business is to derive profits. The 
spirit of enterprise and optimism, which is not 
buttressed by tangible material gains, is of lit¬ 
tle value. 

But why does the bulk of the small produ¬ 
cers go into the least profitable and most saturat¬ 
ed business spheres, where the risk of losing 
capital is especially great, since the competition 
between small businessmen grows in proportion 
to the increase in their overall number? One 
may also ask why the majority of small busi- 
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fiessmen stick with their businesses when their 
living conditions often are much worse than 
those of hired employees in the respective fields? 

The answer to these questions should be 
sought, of course, not in the psychology of peo¬ 
ple, but in the objective conditions of their exist¬ 
ence under capitalism. In order to comprehend 
the actual internal causes for the saturation of 
spheres of small-scale business it is essential to 
focus on one phenomenon characteristic of capi¬ 
talism—relative overpopulation. 

The concentration of production and capital 
under capitalism is accompanied by a growth 
of the relatively surplus population. This popu¬ 
lation is surplus not because its natural growth 
is overtaking the growth of the means of exist¬ 
ence. It is surplus not in the absolute sense, 
but in comparison with the average demands 
of capital in its self-growth. 

Marx singled out three basic forms of rela¬ 
tive overpopulation: current, veiled and stagnant. 
He claimed that relative overpopulation exists 
in other forms as well. Lenin emphasised that 
one such form of the expression of relative over¬ 
population in capitalist society is often small 
traders, craftsmen and other small-scale produc¬ 
ers. Contending that bankrupt small producers 
and unemployed workers turn (sometimes tem¬ 
porarily) into small traders, pedlars and leas¬ 
ers of apartments and rooms, Lenin wrote: 

The fact that these employments are over¬ 
crowded does not by any means indicate 
the viability of petty production but rather 
the growth of poverty in capitalist society . 1 

1 V. I. Lenin. Review of Karl Kautsky’s Book. Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 4, p. 199. 
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One convincing argument proving that spheres 
of small enterprise are largely replenished 
from the relatively surplus population is the 
growth in the number of small businessmen du¬ 
ring the world economic crisis of 1929-33, which 
was accompanied by an incredible increase in 
unemployment in the capitalist countries. 

One of the reports of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee of the US Congress indi¬ 
cates that one of the reasons for the increase 
in the number of petrol stations during the years 
of the Depression which began in 1929 was the 
intensified growth of unemployment in industry. 
Thus, for example, according to qualification 
statistics, the number of petrol station owners 
increased from 98 976 to 156 538 between 1929 
and 1933. A large number of people who were 
unable to find work in their field opened small 
retail shops in search of a means of subsist¬ 
ence. 1 

A poll of businessmen who opened their own 
shops in Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth in 
1930 indicated that for 53 per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned this was their only chance to escape un¬ 
employment. 2 It is quite obvious that small- 
scale enterprise served in this instance as a drain 
for part of the surplus population. 

In the USA the number of small business¬ 
men was considerably decreased during the Sec¬ 
ond World War, when it was easier to find 
jobs. Thus, from 1942 till 1944 the number of 


1 See U.S. Congress, Senate. Hearings before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. Part 15. Pe¬ 
troleum Industry, Section 2, pp. 8, 676. 

2 See A. R. Oxenfeldt. New Firms and Free Enter¬ 
prise (Washington, 1943), p. 122, 
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urban businessmen and independent workers in 
the country dropped by upwards of 500 000. 1 

Partially this fact can be explained by the 
draft, but it would be incorrect, however, to 
wholly attribute the drop in the number of small 
businessmen to the army, since middle-aged and 
elderly people predominate among this stratum 
of the population. Thus, a poll of small busi¬ 
nessmen from Lexington, Kentucky, showed that 
half the questioned were from the ages of 45 
to 64, one-seventh—above 64, and only one-third 
under 45. 2 It is quite obvious that small busi¬ 
nessmen left their own enterprises because dur¬ 
ing the war years elderly people had an easier 
time finding jobs. Many young people went into 
the army, and the development of the war in¬ 
dustry and the branches that served it created 
an unusual (in comparison to peace time) de¬ 
mand for manpower. 

The influence of employment and unemploy¬ 
ment on the change in the number of the ur 
ban petty bourgeoisie can also be traced on the 
example of prewar Germany. Thus, in 1925 the 
share of urban enterprise owners in the gainful¬ 
ly employed population of Germany amounted 
to 9 per cent, while it grew to 9.7 per cent in 
1933. 3 The census of the German handicrafts 
industry explained the growth in the number of 


1 The Economic Almanac, 1958, p. 290. 

2 G. F. Lewis, C. A. Anderson. Social Origins and 
Social Mobility of Businessmen in American City. In 
Transactions of the 3rd World Congress of Sociology, 
Vol. 3 (London, 1956), p. 254. 

3 Estimated on the basis of Statlstisches Jahrbuch 
fur das Deutsche Reich, 1938 , S, 27. 
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handicrafts enterprises and small retail shops by 
the fact that the huge number of persons who 
had been working as hired hands and had be¬ 
come unemployed as a result of the crisis be¬ 
came independent. 1 The years which followed the 
crisis witnessed a drop in the number of the 
urhan petty bourgeoisie due to the rise in em¬ 
ployment. In 1939, on the territory of what is 
now West Germany, owners of urban enterpris¬ 
es accounted for 8.4 per cent of the entire gain¬ 
fully employed population, i.e. less than in 
1933. 

Meanwhile, in 1950 the portion of urban busi¬ 
nessmen in the gainfully employed population 
of West Germany again rose to 9 per cent-, 
reaching the 1925 level. 2 Afterwards, owing to an 
improvement in the overall economic situation, 
the portion of urban enterprise owners in the 
entire gainfully employed population fell to 8 
per cent in 1956. 3 From 1949 of 1956 the num¬ 
ber of handicraftsmen decreased by 20 per cent. 
The German economists G. Weisser and B. Fass- 
nacht wrote: ‘Many of these bankrupt handi¬ 
craftsmen opened their own businesses after the 
war without having enough experience. Such an 
influx of independent owners usually takes place 
in postwar years and in periods of economic 
crisis. However, when economic restoration im¬ 
proves overall employment conditions, many in- 


1 Wirtschaft und Slatistik, No. 7, 1934, S. 200. 

2 Estimated on the basis of Statistisches Jahrbuch 
fur die Bundesrepublik, 1954, S. 112. 

3 Statistisches Jahrbuch filr die Bundesrepublik, 1960, 

S. 142. ' 
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dependent owners prefer a more stable and 
regular income.’ 1 

As is commonly known, the incomes of han¬ 
dicraftsmen stand out neither for their stability 
or regularity, and for this reason many crafts¬ 
men prefer receiving a salary as a hired work¬ 
er when overall employment conditions improve. 

Although workers released from production 
comprise a large percentage of the least well-to- 
do portion of independent small producers, it 
would be incorrect, however, to imagine that 
workers ‘deproletarianised’ in this fashion are 
the only source of the replenishment of the ur¬ 
ban petty bourgeoisie. The most varied groups 
of the surplus population contribute their mite 
to increasing the number of small producers 
standing on the lowest social rung. 

Relative overpopulation has grown drastical¬ 
ly due to the people forced out of agricultural 
production. A huge flow of impoverished peas¬ 
ants and farmers moved to cities and suburbs 
looking for work and means of subsistence. 
There are grounds for assuming that this sur¬ 
plus population is one of the important sourc¬ 
es of the replenishing of the ranks of 
the urban petty bourgeoisie. The fact 
of the matter is that it is much harder for the 
peasant, particularly one of middle or advanced 
age, to find a job and adapt to the conditions 
and pace of factory life than to work at a small 
business. Aside from all else, the choice of small- 
scale enterprise seems within the reach of peas¬ 
ants who were able to make a certain amount 
of money from selling their land, property and 

1 G. Weisser, B. Fassnacht. Cooperatives in Ger¬ 
many. In Law Comparative Problems (Vol. 24, Dllke 
University, 1959), p. 209, 
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animals. Separate groups of erstwhile agricultu¬ 
ral producers invest their capital into a business, 
viewing small-scale enterprises as their last 
chance to become the owner of their own busi¬ 
ness once more. 

Thus putting aside other factors, the relative 
overpopulation is a very serious factor in pre¬ 
serving a disproportionately great number of ur¬ 
ban small businesses in industrialised capitalist 
countries. 

* * • 

The financial position of the petty bourgeoisie 
has also altered along with the change in the 
economic role and significance of small-scale 
production in industrialised capitalist countries. 
In the past the petty bourgeoisie had a higher 
standard of living and a more secure position 
than the proletariat. Now the incomes of the 
bulk of the petty bourgeoisie are not higher, and 
are sometimes even lower than the earnings of 
workers in big enterprises. The working day of 
the petty employer or shopkeeper is longer than 
the worker’s, as a rule. The freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of the petty bourgeois is illusory to¬ 
day; the petty producer finds himself dependent 
on Big Business both financially and in other 
ways. 

For all that, however, in spite of the insta¬ 
bility of his position, need, and deprivations of 
all kinds, the little entrepreneur clings with all 
his might to his enterprise. A whole number of 
factors, both objective and subjective, account 
for this. 

The petty bourgeois, of course, has the habits 
apd ‘instinct’ of a property owner. The dominant 
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ideology and morality of society strongly influ¬ 
ence him. Where the spirit of profit and advan¬ 
tage, competition, and ‘personal success’ prevails 
in relations between people, it is considered a 
status symbol to have one’s own business. To 
own property means, in the opinion of a consid¬ 
erable number of people, to be free and inde¬ 
pendent, and to have the chance in time to be¬ 
come a successful person in capitalist society. 
And although the myth of the independence and 
success of small businesses has little in com¬ 
mon with reality, it is still firmly entrenched in 
the minds of many small owners since it flat¬ 
ters their self-esteem and upholds their faith in 
the success of their business. 

The main thing, however, that forces many 
petty bourgeois to cling to their dwarf enter¬ 
prises is something else. The petty bourgeois of¬ 
ten prefers his ‘business’ to the more highly paid 
labour of the worker. 







PART IV 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 
IN MODERN CAPITALIST SOCIETY 


Chapter XIII 

The Intelligentsia as a Social Stratum 
of Capitalist Society 


Soviet scholars have published a number of stud 
ies since the war on the position, role, and place 
of the intelligentsia in capitalist and social¬ 
ist societies. 1 Before proceeding to a concrete 
analysis of its situation, place, role, and signif¬ 
icance in contemporary capitalist society we 

1 In particular we rerefer the interested reader to 
the following: E. A. Ambartsumov. The Intelligentsia 
in Capitalist Society. In Gorodskte srednie sloi 
sovremennogo kapitalisticheskogo obshchestva (Ur¬ 
ban Middle Strata in Modem Capitalist Society) 
(Nauka, Moscow, 1963), pp. 236-39; I. Kohn. Reflec¬ 
tions on the American Intelligentsia. Novy Mir, 
1968, 1: 173-97; M. N. Rutkevich. The Intelligentsia as 
a Social Group and Its Convergence on the Working 
Class. In Ts. Stepanyan, V. S. Semeyonov (Ed.). Klas- 
sy, sotsialnye sloi i gruppy v SSSR (Classes, Social 
Strata and Groups in the USSR) (Nauka, Moscow, 
1968), pp. 136-61; V. Panyukov. The Intelligentsia as 
an Inter-Group Social Stratum. Sotsiologicheskie is- 
sledovaniya (Novosibirsk, Issue 8, 1968); idem., Sovet- 
skaya intelligentslya. Istoriya formlrovaniya i rosta. 
1917-1965 gg. (The Soviet Intelligentsia. The History 
of Its Formation and Growth. 1917-1965) (Nauka, Mos¬ 
cow, 1968), pp. 71-79; A. Melnikov. The US Intelligen¬ 
tsia: Numbers, Composition, and Social Differentiation. 
Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya, 
1970, 1: 102-11; S. Nadel. Modern Capitalism and the 
Scientific and Technical Intelligentsia. Kommunist, 
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need to clarify what it represents as a social 
stratum on the whole. 

The composition and boundaries of the intel¬ 
ligentsia are due in part to its great social and 
professional mobility. The difficulties encounter¬ 
ed in defining it as a separate social group in 
the structure of society are also due, to some 
extent, to the fact that, with current scientific 
and technical progress, there has been a rais¬ 
ing of general and specialised educational stan¬ 
dards and of the vocational training and skill of 
workers of various trades and professions in all 
spheres of material and spiritual affairs. This 
last point is not only injecting substantial chang¬ 
es into old notions of skilled and unskilled 
work but is also making it necessary to intro¬ 
duce certain amendments into such fundamen¬ 
tal categories as mental and physical labour. 

THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE CONCEPT ‘INTELLIGENTSIA’ 

THE SOCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE MODERN 
INTELLIGENTSIA 

In capitalist countries the term ‘intelligentsia’ is 
seldom met. Since the end of the last century 
the word ‘intellectual’ has come into wide use 
in them, to refer in general to people in the re- 

1970, 1: 109-22; idem., Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya intel- 
ligenlsiya v sovremennom burzhuaznom obshchestve 
(The Scientific and Technical Intelligentsia in Mod¬ 
ern Capitalist Society) (Nauka, Moscow, 1971); V. B. Ku- 
valdin. Intelligentsia v sovremennoi Italii (The In¬ 
telligentsia in Modern Italy) (Nauka, Moscow, 1973); 
A. P. Arskaya. Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya intelligentsia 
Yaponii (The Scientific and Technical Intelligentsia of 
Japan) (Nauka, Moscow, 1974), 
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aim of spiritual culture, mainly writers, artists, 
and other members of professions predominant¬ 
ly in the humanities. In accordance with the old 
tradition it is still not customary to call engi¬ 
neers and natural and exact scientists ‘intellec¬ 
tuals’. 1 

The concept ‘intellectual’, however, is now 
employed in a broader sense in Western Europe 
and the Americas than it used to be. The exten¬ 
sion of its original meaning has been brought 
about by the far-reaching changes that have 
taken place with time in the composition of the 
intelligentsia. 

A stratum of educated people engaged in men¬ 
tal work existed long before the advent of the 
term ‘intellectual’. In slave society people of 
mental labour consisted predominantly of edu¬ 
cated slaveowners who had shown an inclina¬ 
tion, interest, and will to work in the field of sci¬ 
ence, literature, art, etc. In feudal times the stra¬ 
tum of people professionally engaged in mental 
work consisted in large measure of churchmen 
in addition to a certain, educated part of the no¬ 
bility, and a small substratum of non-gentry. 
For a long time clergymen had a monopoly in 
the field of morality, spiritual upbringing, and 
the education of children. All scientific disputes 
took place in the lap of the church. The church 
dominated all the spiritual affairs of medieval 
society. 

As the productive force have grown, and sci- 
1 Bertrand Russell ironically ridiculed this approach: 
‘I think an intellectual may be defined as a per¬ 
son who pretends to have more intellect than he has, 
and I hope that this definition does not fit me.’ Cited 
by Frank Parkin. Middle Class Radicalism (Manches¬ 
ter University Press, Manchester, 1968), p. 97. 
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ence and engineering, public education, and cul¬ 
ture have progressed, the need for engineering 
and technical personnel, scientists, and specia¬ 
lists in various fields of material and spiritual 
production has increased. The heightened de¬ 
mand for new specialists has helped, together 
with removal of the old class barriers in society, 
to broaden the social composition of persons pro¬ 
fessionally engaged in mental labour. The in¬ 
tellectual sphere has been divided up between 
various social institutions and people of various 
professions. The changes in the mode of pro¬ 
duction and the whole aggregate of social rela¬ 
tions, together with the deepening of the soci¬ 
al division in the intellectual sphere of human 
activity, have made the composition of persons 
engaged in mental labour more complex, so that 
it has become more difficult to analyse the in¬ 
telligentsia as a social group of capitalist society. 

For all the differences in the social origin, 
class affiliation, social functions, and role of 
persons engaged in work by brain, the general 
principle that enables us to single them out as 
a separate social group in slave, feudal, and cap¬ 
italist societies is the separation of mental and 
physical labour. Historically it is this social di¬ 
vision between work by hand and brain that has 
been the most important premise and condition 
for singling the latter out as the stratum of the 
intelligentsia. 

Capitalism has not removed the opposition 
and essential difference between work by hand 
and brain, and is unable to do so. The most gen¬ 
eral principle for distinguishing the intelligent¬ 
sia as a separate social group in present day cap¬ 
italist society is therefore the social division 
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between mental and physical labour, but time 
has made it necessary to introduce certain cor¬ 
rections to this concept; there are many transi¬ 
tional, intermediate stages between simple forms 
of manual labour and highly skilled mental 
work. To speak of persons of work by brain in 
general in contemporary conditions, without 
differentiating them in any way, is therefore to 
speak of a very vague social category. 

The distinguishing attribute of the intelligent¬ 
sia is not work by brain of some kind but the 
most skilled forms of mental work. 

Now, with the scientific and technological rev¬ 
olution, the most skilled types of mental labour 
call as a rule for a high standard of general edu¬ 
cation and professional training, but that does 
not mean, of course, that membership of the in¬ 
telligentsia can be mechanically conferred by 
possession of a degree. Higher education is sim¬ 
ply the means by which a person is trained to 
fulfil skilled mental labour. Exceptions are quite 
possible in relation to persons whose natural 
talent, self-education, and practical experience 
enable them successfully to perform just as 
complicated forms of mental work as graduate 
engineers and specialists. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, those who are engaged in research and the 
drawing up of projects, or who perform the 
functions of organisers, managers, or leading 
experts in all fields of society’s material and spi¬ 
ritual affairs, have higher education of a gene¬ 
ral and specialised character. 

The intelligentsia—as a social stratum— 
is thus a social group of people professionally 
engaged in the highest, most skilled forms of 
mental labour. 
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The social division of labour underlies not ofl- 
ly the singling out of the intelligentsia as a so¬ 
cial stratum as a whole but also its separation 
into different groups. It can, for example, be 
divided into the following subgroups, depending 
on their professional occupation and the func¬ 
tions fulfilled by them: the scientific and tech¬ 
nical intelligentsia; administrative and manage¬ 
rial executives; educational workers; health 
workers; persons engaged in literature and the 
arts and other forms of culture; politicians and 
diplomats; military specialists, etc. Let us now 
consider the changes that have taken place in 
the various groups of the intelligentsia, drawing 
on the statistics on the social and professional 
make-up of the population of France (see Table 
25). 

According to these figures the French intelli¬ 
gentsia consisted of 1 500 000 persons at the be¬ 
ginning of the 60s, or 8.0 per cent of the gain¬ 
fully employed population of the country; at the 
end of that decade it comprised two million per¬ 
sons, or 9.5 per cent. 

Comparable figures for the 70s are not yet 
available, but several studies that indicate an 
increase in the number of engineers, scientists, 
and teachers, clearly suggest a further numeri¬ 
cal growth of the ranks of the intelligentsia and 
a raising of their relative weight in the employ¬ 
ed population. In any case, it can be assum¬ 
ed, in our opinion, that the proportion of the 
intelligentsia in the employed French popula¬ 
tion in the mid-70s was at least 11 per cent. 

The biggest group consists of schoolteachers; 
after them come top administrative and mana¬ 
gerial personnel, and then scientific and tech- 
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Table 25 

Social and Professional Structure of the French 
Intelligentsia in 1962 and 1968 (000s) 


Category 

1962 

1968 

Elementary schoolteachers and 
related professions 

421 

564 

Top administrative personnel 
Schoolmasters, lecturers, and lite- 

378 

451 

rary and scientific professions 

125 

209 

Engineers 

138 

190 

Liberal professions 

125 

143 

Technicians 

344 

534 

Other categories (estimated) 

240 

200 

Total 

1427 

1 757 

Total employed population 

19 251 

20439 


Source: Economie ei statistique, 1969, 2 : 43. 


nical specialists. Taken together these groups 
constitute around three-quarters of all the intel¬ 
ligentsia. 

The highest growth rates are those of the 
groups of scientific and technical specialists and 
teachers. 

The decline noted under the heading ‘other 
categories’ is mainly due to a reduction in the 
total number of clergymen. 

As regards the liberal professions, their abso¬ 
lute numbers show a certain growth although 
their weight in the total of the intelligentsia is 
falling. This group obviously continues to play 
a definite role in the economic and social aSairs 
of France (as it does, incidentally, in other cap¬ 
italist countries). 
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Who constitute the liberal professions todajh 
and what is their status? As a rule they are 
persons with degrees who have obtained the 
right to practice their profession independently 
(i.e. not dependent on organisations, institu- 
tionsi or undertakings of any kind). They may be 
the owners of their own enterprises, for exam¬ 
ple doctor’s surgeries, laboratories, or law offic¬ 
es in which they employ and are assisted by 
hired workers; or they may practice their pro¬ 
fession on their own without any kind of out¬ 
side help. 

French statistics subdivide the liberal profes¬ 
sions into three main groups: legal, medicine, 
and technical. The most common occupations in 
the legal profession are barristers, notaries, and 
legal consultants (solicitors); in the medical 
profession doctors and pharmacists; in the tech¬ 
nical sphere architects, consultant engineers and 
various kinds of experts. 

According to the figures for the early 70s, the 
approximately 170 000 members of the liberal 
professions employed 260 000 assistants, mainly 
people with qualifications of some kind. 1 The 
greater part of the latter were employed by phar¬ 
macists, doctors, notaries, architects, and char¬ 
tered accountants. 

Members of the liberal professions are often, 
in addition to private practice, in the service 
of firms, government institutions, and other or¬ 
ganisations. 

When analysing the numbers and composition 
of the intelligentsia, we must note that far from 


1 Notes et Etudes documentaires, 1971, 3754: 7; 
3755; 61. 
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ail the national statistics of capitalist countries 
make it possible, as with the French, to break 
down the numbers of the main groups and pre¬ 
sent them graphically. American statistics, for 
example, do not make that possible; the social 
and professional groups of the employed popula¬ 
tion are complied in such a way as to bracket 
highly skilled specialists together with those 
with average qualifications. Indirect ways of de¬ 
termining the size of the intelligentsia therefore 
have to be adopted. One is to estimate their 
numbers from the data on persons with higher 
education in the gainfully employed population. 

In the United States (taking specialists with 
higher education, with certain reservations, as 
the intelligentsia, i.e. persons who have com¬ 
pleted a course of study at a university or col¬ 
lege), such specialists constituted 60 per cent of 
professional and technical workers in 1970, 20 
per cent of managers, officials, and entrepre¬ 
neurs (excluding the owners of farms), and 12 
per cent of commercial workers. 1 

In absolute terms this breakdown yields the 
following figures: 6 700 000 professional and 
technical workers with higher education, 

1 700 000 managers, etc. and 600 000 in com¬ 
mercial, or a total of nine million (i. e. 11 per 
cent of all employed persons). 

The numbers of the French and American 
intelligentsia indicate that the intelligentsia is 
not a narrow professional group in modern cap¬ 
italist society but a broad social stratum of 
highly qualified specialists. 


1 Monthly Labor Review, 1972, 10: 14. 
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THE SOCIAL AND CLASS COMPOSITION 
OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

The categories on the basis of which the intel¬ 
ligentsia as a whole is singled out as a social 
community must not be confused with the at¬ 
tributes characterising its class composition. 

The definition of the intelligentsia as a whole 
as a social stratum stems exclusively from the 
role that these specialists play in the social di¬ 
vision of labour, viz. that they all perform the 
most skilled types of mental labour. It is from 
that angle that they represent a certain type of 
social community. 

The class composition of skilled personnel 
looks quite different. 

With the exception of slave society probably 
(in which persons occupied in menial labour 
came, as a rule, from the slaveowners and them¬ 
selves remained such), people engaged profes¬ 
sionally in intellectual forms of activity in so¬ 
cial formations with class antagonisms have be¬ 
longed to various estates and social groups of 
the population. In feudal society, in addition to 
the noble part of the intelligentsia, there was 
the clergy. In capitalist society the intelligent¬ 
sia became a mass stratum and its social and 
class composition even more motley. 

Every ruling class not only throws up people 
from its milieu who occupy themselves profes¬ 
sionally with science, art, literature, public af¬ 
fairs, the administration of justice, and so on, 
but also to some extent absorbs educated ele¬ 
ments from other classes, endeavouring thereby 
to consolidate its domination. 

The outstanding Italian Marxist Antonio 
Gramsci pointed out that every class, and even 
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social stratum creates its own intelligentsia in 
order to secure its economic and social hegemo¬ 
ny and in order to organise the political admi¬ 
nistration of society and the state. A social group 
arising on the original ground of an essen¬ 
tial function in the sphere of economic produc¬ 
tion organically creates together with itself one 
or more strata of intellectuals who give it ho¬ 
mogeneity and consciousness of its function not 
only in the economic field but also in the social 
and policial realm: the capitalist entrepreneur 
creates along with the industrial technician, the 
political economist, the organiser of the new cul¬ 
ture and of the new law, etc., etc. 1 

That does not mean, however, that the whole 
intelligentsia that arises during the forward move¬ 
ment of capitalist society belongs to the ruling 
class. Only its top layer becomes part of the 
capitalist class. The bulk either occupies an in¬ 
termediate position between the two main class¬ 
es or becomes closely associated with the pro¬ 
letarian strata of the population. As the intel¬ 
ligentsia becomes a mass stratum, its class, so¬ 
cial composition becomes more and more di¬ 
verse. Each class throws up an intelligentsia from 
its midst, and the proletariat is no exception in 
that respect. As Lenin stressed, 

like any other class in modern society, the 
proletariat is not only advancing intellectuals 
from its own midst, but also accepts into its 
ranks supporters from the midst of all and 
sundry educated people. 2 

1 See Antonio Gramsci. The Intellectuals and the 
Organisation of Culture. Opere di Antonio Gramsci, 
Vol. 3 (Giulio Einaudi Editors, Turin, 1949), p. 3. 

2 V. I. Lenin. Revolutionary Adventurism. Collect¬ 
ed Works, Vol. 6 (1977), p. 196. 
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For many years the intelligentsia was often 
characterised as an intermediate sub-stratum in 
the socio-economic literature of the West, i. e. 
as a social group occupying a middle, interme¬ 
diate position in the class structure of capita¬ 
list society between the two main classes, the 
capitalists and the proletariat. But the intelli¬ 
gentsia in toto in capitalist society has never 
been uniform as regards class. 

In the last century, and even at the begin¬ 
ning of the present one, the intelligentsia con¬ 
sisted in the main of persons of the liberal pro¬ 
fessions. It did not sell its labour power but put 
specific goods and services on the market, viz. 
knowledge, ideas, scientific and technical pro¬ 
jects, books, pictures, and other cultural values. 
In that sense its position on the market was 
close to that of the petty bourgeoisie. For that 
reason the intelligentsia of that time had a cer¬ 
tain class community: it was a bourgeois, and 
even more a petty-bourgeois, intelligentsia. Even 
then, however, Lenin drew attention to the stra¬ 
tification taking place within it. Noting that cap¬ 
italism was raising the demand for intellectu¬ 
als, he pointed out in particular that 

they occupy a special position among the oth¬ 
er classes, attaching themselves partly to 
the bourgeoisie by their connections, their 
outlooks, etc., and partly to the wage-workers 
as capitalism increasingly deprives the intel¬ 
lectual of its independent position, converts 
him into a hired worker and threatens to low¬ 
er his living standard. 1 

In today’s capitalist world there is a rapid, ir- 

1 V. I. Lenin. Review of Karl Kautsky’s Book, Col¬ 
lected Workt, Vol. 4, p. 202. 
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reversible differentiating of the intelligentsia, 
the bulk of it being transformed into wage (sal¬ 
aried) workers. Members of the liberal profes¬ 
sions constitute a very small percentage. 

The various social and class groups of the in¬ 
telligentsia differ from one another in their re¬ 
lation to ownership of the means of production, 
role in the social organisation of work, mode of 
obtaining their income, income level, and so on. 
A consultant physician owning a big clinic, for 
example, in no way differs from other capitalist 
proprietors. The same can be said of a lawyer 
heading a big law firm, or the engineer who has 
become the managing director or president of a 
company, and so on. 

Intellectuals who are salaried managers in 
corporations, and occupy other high administra¬ 
tive posts in private companies, the state ma¬ 
chine, or institutions of various kinds, of social 
and political bodies, often own shares in addition 
to their high salaries. Many top administrators 
have become rich through the advantages grants 
ed to them to buy or receive privileged shares. 
The immense salaries and perquisites of various 
kinds of top managers are not wages in the 
sense of the market price of labour power. The 
form of the salary (earnings) here conceals a 
considerable profit that the top officials of cor¬ 
porations receive for supervising and managing 
the affairs of social capital. 

As for managers on the middle rungs of the 
administrative ladder, their salaries are much 
more modest, but they cannot, nevertheless, be 
called wages in the strict sense. According to 
the report of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the starting salary of its grad- 
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uates at the end of the 60s was 20 000 dollars 
a year, which was almost double the pay of a 
scientist. But the pay for the work of direction 
and supervision, which does not differ in con¬ 
tent from other types of skilled work, should 
simply be wages. As Marx wrote: 

The salary of the manager is, or should be, 
simply the wage of a specific type of skill¬ 
ed labour, whose price is regulated in the la¬ 
bour-market like that of any other labour. 1 
Managerial personnel differ from others not 
simply in level of income but also in their role 
in the organisation of work in the production 
process and in their social position and connec¬ 
tions. Most managers occupy an intermediate 
position between the capitalist class and the pro¬ 
letariat, and in the social class structure of so¬ 
ciety belong to the middle, intermediate strata 
of the population. 

A number of other groups of the intelligent¬ 
sia differing in essential socio-economic attri¬ 
butes from both the proletariat and the bour¬ 
geoisie also occupy a similar place in the class 
structure of capitalist society. They are far from 
being capitalists because they either do not own 
any capital at all or on a scale that does not 
permit them to live on other people’s labour. 
They themselves, furthermore, are exploited by 
big capital. At the same time the middle strata 
of the intelligentsia also differ from the proleta¬ 
riat. They include not only administrative and 
managerial personnel but also the heads of ser¬ 
vices and departments, and economic and politi¬ 
cal experts. Their social position is different 
from th at of workers, and they have different 
1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 436. 







opportunities for promotion and advancement 
up the administrative ladder. 

Apart from the top layers of the intelligent¬ 
sia, who merge with the capitalist class or be¬ 
come closely associated with it, and the middle, 
intermediate strata, there are also proletarianis- 
ed groups. 

A CRITIQUE OF THE CAPITALIST METHODOLOGY 
OF DEFINING 
THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

Capitalist writers, unlike Marxist authors, base 
their definitions of intelligentsia not on the 
social division between mental and physical la¬ 
bour and the forms in which this is manifest¬ 
ed in various socio-economic formations, but on 
derivative, secondary aspects linked with people’s 
mental activity. 

To get a more concrete idea of the content 
invested in the concept ‘intellectual’ by capita¬ 
list ideologists, let us consider a few statements 
by eminent economists and sociologists. Intel¬ 
lectuals, wrote Schumpeter, 

are in fact people who wield the power of the 
spoken and written word, and one of the 
touches that distinguish them from other peo¬ 
ple who do the same is the absence of direct 
responsibility for practical affairs. 1 
In short, he limits the intelligentsia to per¬ 
sons who shape public opinion and have a spi¬ 
ritual influence on other people. 

The American sociologist Lipset includes ‘all 
those who create, distribute, and apply culture, 

1 Joseph A. Schumpeter. Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy (Harper & Bros., New York, 1950), p. 147. 
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that is, the symbolic world of man, including 
art, science, and religion’ in the intelligentsia. 1 
Among the creators of culture he numbers scien¬ 
tists, artists, philosophers, writers, and some pub¬ 
lishers and journalists; and among the spread¬ 
ers of culture teachers, reporters, etc. A pe¬ 
ripheral group is composed of those who employ 
culture as part of their work—doctors, lawyers, 
etc. Lipset excludes managers, civil servants, 
and officers of the armed forces from the intel¬ 
ligentsia. Unlike Schumpeter, who limits the in¬ 
telligentsia mainly to its ideological groups, ho 
gives a broader interpretation of this social sub¬ 
stratum, including in it not only those who dis¬ 
seminate science and culture but also those for 
whom scientific knowledge is part of their pro¬ 
fessional activity. 

However paradoxical it may seem, it is this 
broader interpretation of ‘intelligentsia’, how¬ 
ever, that clearly demonstrates the limited na¬ 
ture of such a treatment in today’s conditions. In 
fact, when scientists, engineers, doctors, law¬ 
yers, and other specialists who employ science 
and knowledge in general for applied ends are 
included in the intelligentsia, the question aris¬ 
es why the engineers, lawyers, or other specia¬ 
lists who exercise managerial functions in, say, 
corporations, should be excluded from it. For it 
is quite obvious that the technical manager of 
a big modern enterprise employs scientific knowl¬ 
edge in his practical activity just as much as 
many rank-and-file engineers. 

The American sociologist Talcott Parsons 
adopts roughly that position, stressing that the 

1 Seymour Martin Lipset. Political Man (Double¬ 
day & Co., Inc., New York, 1960), p. 311, 
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intellectual is an individual forming part of a 
definite system of culture and therefore differ¬ 
ing sharply from those who perform administra¬ 
tive and managerial functions . 1 

Some economists and sociologists consider ad¬ 
herence to certain ideological and moral and 
ethical principles an indispensable attribute of 
membership of the intelligentsia. Spokesmen of 
the liberal-reformist and socio-critical trends in 
capitalist sociology often assert that the intel¬ 
lectual should in essence be a social critic, and 
should analyse reality and help overcome the 
obstacles in the way to achieving a better, more 
rational, and more humane social order. Lewis 
Coser, for example, writes: 

Intellectuals exhibit in their activities a pro¬ 
nounced concern with the core values of so¬ 
ciety. They are the men who seek to provide 
moral standards and to maintain meaningful 
general symbols ... Intellectuals are men who 
never seem satisfied with things as they are, 
with appeals to custom and usage. They ques¬ 
tion the truth of the moment in terms of 
higher and wider truth; they counter ap¬ 
peals to factuality by invoking the ‘impractic¬ 
al ought.’ They consider themselves special 
custodians of abstract ideas like reason and 
justice and justice and truth, jealous gardi- 
ans of moral standards that are too often ig¬ 
nored in the market place and the houses of 
power. 2 


1 T. Parsons. The Intellectual: a Social Role Category. 
In On Intellectuals. Theoretical Studies, Case Studies 
(Doubleday, New York, 1969), pp. 3-4. 

2 Lewis A. Coser. Men of Ideas (Free Press, New 
York, 1965), p. VIII. 
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The fact is, however, that there are those 
among educated people in the capitalist world 
engaged in science, art, etc. who are defend¬ 
ers and exponents of the most diverse, sometimes 
diametrically opposed views. All intellectual 
trends and currents, both progressive and reac¬ 
tionary, have their ideologists among educated 
people. And since both culture and morality 
have underlying class motives and class criteria, 
members of the capitalist intelligentsia should 
not, from a proletarian standpoint, for example, 
be considered intellectuals. Understandably, such 
an approach would put quite indeterminate 
limits on the intelligentsia in capitalist society. 

In capitalist literature the work of the intel¬ 
lectual is often counterposed to the practical ac¬ 
tivity of all other persons with higher education 
irrespective of whether this activity is political, 
administrative, or managerial. The French so¬ 
ciologist Raymond Aron writes that 

in France no one will call the employee in an 
office, even if he has been to the university 
and obtained a degree, an intellectual . 1 
He holds the view that the intelligentsia can be 
treated in the broad sense as a substratum em¬ 
bracing all who are engaged in non-physical 
work, and in a narrower sense as a substratum 
embracing only experts, scientists, and writers. 

All these definitions lack clear, precise criteria. 
Their main distinguishing feature is a striving 
to represent the intelligentsia as a select stratum 
standing high above material production. Many 
capitalist sociologists are still trapped by ideas 


1 Raymond Aron. L’Opium des tntellectuels (Cal- 
mann-Levy, Paris, 1955), pp. 215-16. 
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of the time when science and culture were far 
removed from ordinary life, and the intelligent¬ 
sia was a narrow, small, special stratum consist¬ 
ing mainly of representatives of art, literature, 
and the humanities. 

The position of Marxist writers naturally has 
nothing in common with such an elite treatment 
of ‘intelligentsia’. 

In recent years, it must be said, some capital¬ 
ist economists and sociologists (e.g. J. K. Gal¬ 
braith, Daniel Bell, and Zbigniew Brzezinski) 
have begun, under the impact of the marked 
changes that have taken place in the make-up of 
the intelligentsia, to treat this category on a 
broader plane, including in it engineering and 
technical personnel, and also the managers of 
corporations, members of the administration, and 
other highly qualified specialists. 1 
Various points of view are also expressed on 
the social, class characteristics of the intelligent¬ 
sia. Some capitalist writers consider it a social 
substratum ‘above class’. The German sociolo¬ 
gist Carl Mannheim has expressed this idea in 
its clearest form. In his view there is only one 
sociological link uniting all groups of intellec¬ 
tuals, viz., education. Sharing in the ‘common 
educational heritage’, he thinks, has a tendency 
to overcome all the class differences that exist 
between people. 

One of the most impressive facts about mod¬ 
ern life is that in it, unlike preceding cul- 

1 See John Kenneth Galbraith. The New Industrial 
State (Mifflin, Boston, 1967); Zbigniew Brzezinski. Be¬ 
tween Two Ages. America’s Role in the Technotronic 
Era (Viking Press, New York, 1970); Daniel Bell. The 
Coming of Post-Industrial Society (Basic Books, New 
York, 1973). 
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tures, intellectual activity is not carried on ex¬ 
clusively by a socially rigidly defined class, 
such as a priesthood, but rather by a social 
stratum which is to a large degree unattach¬ 
ed to any social class . 1 

Mannheim further states that ‘unattachedness’ 
gives intellectuals a ‘middle-of-the-road position’, 
not because they exist in an ‘airless’ social mi¬ 
lieu unpenetrated by social interests, but on the 
contrary because the milieu absorbs all these in¬ 
terests. At a time when, he continues, the views 
of workers and capitalists are determined by 
their class position, the intellectuals, not being 
socially attached to any one class, are able theo¬ 
retically to express the many-sidedness of socie¬ 
ty’s social interests. 

Although Mannheim recognises that intellec¬ 
tuals cannot, in a period of acute class struggle 
in capitalist countries, act as an autonomous po¬ 
litical force independent of classes, he never¬ 
theless asserts that their position enables them 
to raise social ideals before the public that lack 
a concrete class basis and class purpose. 

The statements of many contemporary capital¬ 
ist sociologists coincide to some extent with 
Mannheim’s views. 

The view of the intelligentsia as the new rul¬ 
ing class of modern society is becoming more 
and more common in capitalist sociology. Let us 
consider some typing expressions of this kind. 

Pyotr Boranetsky devotes much space to the 
role of the intellectuals in modern industrial so- 

1 Carl Mannheim. The Intellectuals. A Controversial 
Portrait. Ed. by G. B. de Huszar (The Free Press of 
Glenocie, Ill., 1960), pp. 63, 64. 
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fclety in his voluminous Work entitled ‘The Social 
Ideal’, and comes to the following conclusion: 

Owing to stupendous technical progress, in 
particular to the general economic develop¬ 
ment caused by it, a new, supreme social cat¬ 
egory has been born in our times and is rap¬ 
idly developing, viz. the category of creative 
organisational work, which is destined to su¬ 
persede the class of proletarians on the one 
hand and the class of capitalists on the other . 1 
And further: 

While ever more numerous cadres of en¬ 
gineers, technicians, scientists, etc., are taking 
the place, along with machines, of workers, 
ever more numerous cadres of economists, 
business experts, managers, scientists, etc., are 
taking the place, with the organisation of busi¬ 
ness, of unorganised capitalist entrepreneurs. 

The category of creative organisational 
work is thus an integral social category that 
is destined culturally and historically to su¬ 
persede the existing classes of modern society 
and to become the social vector of the coming 
higher, classless society. 2 
The numerical growth of the intelligentsia and 
its transformation into a mass stratum of capi¬ 
talist society has given some sociologists the 
excuse to allege that the proletariat, in the Marx¬ 
ian understanding of it, is disappearing and 
that a ‘new working class’ in the shape of the 
intelligentsia is taking its place in ‘post-indust¬ 
rial’ society. 


1 P. Boranetsky. Sotsialnyi ideal (Paris, 1965), 
pp. 1064-65. 

2 Ibid. 
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Arguments of that kind in essence deny the 
social, class diversity of the intelligentsia, pictur¬ 
ing it as if all its members had common eco¬ 
nomic, social, and other class interests. In actual 
fact the intelligentsia of capitalist society is a 
variegated social stratum. The illegitimacy of 
representing the intelligentsia as a ‘new class’ 
of capitalist society is already clear from the 
fact that it does not, as a social group, represent 
any definite type of relations of production, does 
not constitute any community from the stand¬ 
point of its place in the system of capitalist 
production and the other criteria underlying the 
definition of class. As a social group of capitalist 
society the intelligentsia consists of members of 
various classes and intermediate strata of the 
population. 

The intelligentsia of developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries now numbers millions, so that it is not at 
all possible to approach it as a narrow elite. The 
intelligentsia is a truly mass stratum of capital¬ 
ist society. Its social and professional composi¬ 
tion indicates that a very considerable part of 
qualified specialists are engaged directly in pro¬ 
duction and administrative-business activity. The 
shifts in the make-up of the intelligentsia reflect 
the far-reaching changes that have taken place 
in the technological basis of production, in man¬ 
agement, in the system of general and profes¬ 
sional training of personnel, and so on. 





Chapter XIV 

The Intelligentsia in the Sphere 
of Material Production 

SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY 

The growth in the number of scientists, engin¬ 
eers, and other specialists in industry and other 
sectors of material production is particularly 
striking proof of the growing importance of 
science as a direct productive force of society 
(see Table 26). 

Table 26 

USA. Growth in Numbers of Scientists and Engineers 
(000s) 


Sector 

1950 

I960 

1970 

All spheres 

556.7 

1 103.8 

1 594.7 

Industry 

396.3 

812.0 

1 111.2 

Federal Government 

59.7 

97.7 

150.4 

State and local government 

46.8 

70.6 

88.5 

Universities and colleges 

50.3 

114.8 

228.2 

Non-profit organisations 

3.6 

8.7 

16.4 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the U. S.. 1975 , 
V ■ 552 . 


In the early 70s around 70 per cent of all the 
engineers and scientists in the USA were con¬ 
centrated in industry. 

About a third (372 000) of the 1 100 000 
scientists and engineers working in American in¬ 
dustry were engaged on research and develop¬ 
ment work. 1 Another third, approximately, per- 

1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1975, p. 552. 
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formed various production functions. The rest 
were engaged in management, marketing, etc. 

The figures in Table 27 show that the number 
of engineers was grealer than the number of 
technicians in all manufacturing industries. In 
such industries as the production of arms and 
munitions, aircraft, means of communication, 
chemicals, etc. there were twice as many scien¬ 
tists and engineers as technicians. This satura¬ 
tion with scientific and technical personnel with 
higher education is not only due to the rapid 
growth of the R & D sphere in industry but is 
also caused by the complication of many produc¬ 
tion processes. In industries like aerospace, ra¬ 
dio electronics and electrical engineering, pre¬ 
cision instrument-making, mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, and chemicals, the heads of big compa¬ 
nies consider it expedient and profitable (in spite 
of the increase in the wages fund) to replace 
technicians on certain jobs by engineers. 

This change has been dictated by considerations 
of ensuring reliability in all important sectors 
of production, primarily in plants specialising in 
producing single models and short runs of ma¬ 
chines, assemblies, and other items. 

In earlier stages of the development of the 
productive forces, when science was not yet so 
closely linked with practice, and production was 
not guided to such an extent by the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of scientists, 
there was no need for such numbers of scientific 
and technical specialists. Today scientific work 
is a sine qua non of the functioning of many 
industries and various typos of production. 
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table 27 


Numbers of Scientists, Engineers, and Technicians 
in US Manufacturing Industries in 1970 

(000s) 


Industry 

Scientists 

Engineers 

Techni¬ 

cians 

Arms and munitions 

7.1 

45.4 

16.2 

Chemicals 

60.9 

46.4 

46.8 

Oil-refining 

4.0 

9.2 

6.5 

Steel 

12.8 

47.2 

46.4 

Mechanical engineering 

9.0 

85.1 

78.2 

Means of communication 

7.4 

72.3 

46.0 

Electrical engineering 

7.0 

76.7 

64.2 

Aircraft 

7.9 

83.8 

34.1 

Automotive 

3.4 

30.5 

16.1 

Precision instruments 

6.0 

31.5 

23.4 

Other manufacturing 




industries 

24.3 

55.0 

44.9 


Source: Statistical Abstract ol the V.S., 1975, 
p. 527. 

In the postwar years, when the dependence of 
production on the number of qualified specialists 
and quality of the training of labour became par¬ 
ticularly obvious because of the impact of rapid 
scientific and technical progress, capitalist econ¬ 
omists gradually began to reconsider the con¬ 
ception of the productive and non-productive 
character of expenditure on education. The Amer¬ 
icans Mahloop and Shultz, and certain others, 
were the first capitalist economists to characte¬ 
rise outlays on the production and dissemination 
of knowledge as a form of capital investment in 
human resources, the return on which is express- 


17* 
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ed in growth of productivity and consequently 
in an increase of the physical product and 
profits of capitalists. 

The material embodiment of science in pro¬ 
duction is by no means confined to the results 
just of invention. Every engineer, constructor, or 
technologist uses various theoretical calculations 
and other scientific information. The whole of 
modern scientific job organisation and the man¬ 
agement of production are based on employing 
the findings of various sciences. One can there¬ 
fore say without exaggeration that the scale of 
the practical application of science, and of 
knowledge in general, in industry and other sec¬ 
tors of the economy, is boundless. At the same 
time appraisal of the economic results of scien¬ 
tific work is becoming an increasingly acute 
problem. 

EVALUATION OF THE ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE WORK OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

In most capitalist countries -R & D are carried 
out by the following main organisations: univer¬ 
sities and other higher educational establish¬ 
ments; special research institutes; government 
institutions and services, belonging to various 
ministries and departments; semi-governmental 
research institutes with the status of independent 
organisations; private enterprises, above all in 
industry. 

The bulk of the fundamental research in the 
USA and Western Europe is done by the pro¬ 
fessors, post-graduate students, and undergradu¬ 
ates of universities and colleges. As a rule major 
universities do research on a commercial basis, 
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concluding contracts with private firms and gov¬ 
ernment organisations. Their heads, in the pur¬ 
suit of profitable contracts, often take on applied 
research as well as theoretical. It is sometimes 
very difficult and at times simply impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line between basic research 
and applied. 

Many of the discoveries and inventions that 
have been successfully taken up by industry were 
made by scientists outside industrial labora¬ 
tories. It has been recorded, for example, that 
only 12 of the 61 major inventions of the first 
half of this century were made by scientists and 
technicals working in industry; the rest were 
the results of the creative work of scientists and 
engineers engaged in universities and colleges, 
research institutes, etc. 1 The important inven¬ 
tions made outside industrial companies include 
air-conditioning plant, the jet engine, the heli¬ 
copter, streptomycin, and many others. 

There is now a tendency in big corporations 
to set up their own groups to undertake funda¬ 
mental research. Companies that have relied on 
developing the theoretical discoveries of others, 
have soon found that they are working on out¬ 
moded ideas, which has affected their competi¬ 
tive stance on the market. 

Development, being the most expensive stage 
in the whole cycle of R & D, is mainly concen¬ 
trated in industry, and includes the constructing 
and testing of very complex systems, large and 
small prototypes, and so on. 


1 J. M. Gould. The Technical Elite (Kelley, New 
York, 1966), p. 96. 
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The data on the distribution of funds for 
R & D between the principal operators in the 
USA present considerable interest (see Table 
28). 

Table 28 

Total US Research and Development in 1973 
(min dollars) 



| Research Performance Sector | 


Source of funds 

Indu¬ 

stry 

Fede¬ 
ral Go¬ 
vern¬ 
ment 

Uni¬ 
ver¬ 
sities 
& col¬ 
leges 

Other non¬ 
profit 
institu¬ 
tions 

Total 

Industry 

12 680 


86 

114 

12 880 

Federal Govern¬ 
ment 

8 257 

4 619 

2 044 

735 

15 655 

Universities & col¬ 
leges 

Other non-profit 
institutions 

Total 

20 937 

4 619 

604 

200 

2 934 

271 

1120 

604 

471 
29 610 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the 17.S., 1975, 
p. 548. 

As the table indicates, the biggest sums for 
R & D are laid out in industry, which accounts 
for 70 per cent of the total spent. 

In spite of the mounting outlays on R & D 
economists have not yet been able to find a suf¬ 
ficiently reliable method of determining their 
economic effectiveness. 

The proportion of expenditure on R & D in 
the Gross National Product or the national in¬ 
come is very often taken as the way to appraise 
the scale of R & D. This ratio indicates the 
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place that R & D occupies in the GNP compared 
with other needs and how much a country can 
allow itself to spend for this purpose (see Table 
29). 

Table 2D 

Dynamics of US Expenditure on R & D 


Year 

Expenditure 
on R & D 
(min dollars) 

Annual 
increment 
(per cent) 

GNP 

(bln'dollars) 

Percentage 
of GNP 
spent on 

R & D 

1955 

6.3 


398.0 

1.6 

1960 

13.7 

10 

503.7 

2.7 

1965 

20.4 

6 

683.9 

3.0 

1970 

26.0 

1 

977.1 

2.7 

1971 

26.7 

3 

1 054.9 

2.5 

1972 

28.4 

6 

1 158.0 

2.5 

1975 

34.6 


1516.0 

2.3 


Sources: Statistical Abstract of the U.S. tor 
1964 (p. 323), 1906 (p. 321). 1968 
(pp. 313, 525), 1913 (p. 320, 523). 
1975 (pp. 381. 548), 1977 (pp- 429. 
612 ). 


As Table 29 indicates, US expenditure on 
R & D rose 5.5-fold between 1955 and 1975, and 
the GNP 3.8-fold. These figures are at the same 
time an indication that it is impossible in prac¬ 
tice to establish a close correlation between the 
dynamics of expenditure on R & D and the 
growth rate of the GNP by a simple comparison 
of these indicators. 

It is also difficult to find a high degree of cor¬ 
relation between the growth of outlays on R & D 
and the growth rate of productivity. That is not 
due to a low efficiency of science as such but to 
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several causes affecting the productivity of la¬ 
bour in various ways. As Karl Marx remarked: 

This productiveness is determined by va¬ 
rious circumstances, amongst others by the 
average amount of skill of the workmen, the 
state of science, and the degree of its practi¬ 
cal application, the social organisation of pro¬ 
duction, the extent and capabilities of the 
means of production, and by physical condi¬ 
tions. 1 

If, for example, the level of development of 
science is high, but the degree of its technologi¬ 
cal application is low or not high enough, the lat¬ 
ter circumstance will understandably hold back 
the general growth of productivity. The same 
can be said as well about the combination of 
other factors that affect productivity. 

The absolute level of the social productive forc¬ 
es is affected by underutilisation of production 
capacities. Technical progress itself develops very 
unevenly from industry to industry. Not all the 
practically useful results of R & D are put into 
production. The patent system puts limits on the 
rapid spread of new inventions, so retarding the 
scale of the introduction of advanced technology. 

Certain circumstances connected with the im¬ 
perfection of the productivity index or the meth¬ 
ods of comparing labour productivity with the 
growth indices of expenditure on R & D may be 
stressed. In particular economists have not yet 
found exact enough methods for weighing qual¬ 
itative changes of product in the productivity 
index, and so on. 


1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. I, p. 47, 
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The great disparity between the immense and 
ever increasing expenditure on R & D on the 
one hand and the low growth rates of labour 
productivity in industry and social production in 
general still cannot help attracting attention 
(e.g. in the USA, Great Britain, and other in¬ 
dustrialised countries). One of the main reasons 
for this lies in the one-sided purpose of the 
funds laid out on R & D. The point is that the 
military-industrial complex spends huge sums 
on armaments, bringing prosperity to a hand¬ 
ful of the largest monopolies. Some American 
economists estimate that between two-thirds and 
four-fifths of all the scientists and engineers of 
the USA are directly or indirectly employed on 
the production of munitions. 1 

Later sources confirm the phenomenally high 
concentration of scientific and technical special¬ 
ists in war industries. The official organ of the 
US Department of Labor for October 1972, for 
instance, cited figures according to which around 
90 per cent of all engineers listed in the Nation¬ 
al Registry of Engineers were engaged on va¬ 
rious forms of work linked with the aerospace 
and war industries. 2 

The point of view is often met in capitalist lit¬ 
erature that the growth and development of war 
industries has a salutary, stimulating effect on 
civilian industries. It is pointed out, in support 
of this thesis, that many discoveries, originally 
made for purely military purposes, eventually 


1 See. for example, W. L. Baldwin. The Structure 
of the Defense Market, 1955-1964 (Duke University 
Press. Durham, N.C., 1967), p. 145. 

1 Monthly Labor fieview, 1972, 10: 17 
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find application in civilian industries; as exam¬ 
ples the development of civil aircraft, radio, 
television, the utilisation of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and other things, are cited. 

The ‘conception’ of the favourable effect of 
military programmes on civilian production is 
not only highly dangerous and harmful politi¬ 
cally but is at bottom essentially untrue. Mili¬ 
tary research affects the development of some 
civilian industries to an extremely limited ex¬ 
tent, and only very indirectly. The hundreds of 
thousands of man-hours of the work of scientists 
and engineers and tens of billions of dollars 
spent on military R & D do not promote econom¬ 
ic growth but on the contrary retard it. Mili¬ 
tary spending, moreover, has a negative effect 
on the material well-being of the working people. 

While there are many difficulties in the way 
of measuring the economic results of labour in 
production for civilian needs, it is even much 
more difficult to determine the economic effec 
tiveness of the labour and material outlays de¬ 
voted to military ends. 

In the practice of determining the economic 
effectiveness of scientific work we often find such 
indicators as the ratio of outlays on R & D and 
total profits, volume of sales, scale of net or spe¬ 
cific net product, and also such indices as growth 
of labour productivity, decline in the capital-in- 
tensivity of the product, and so on. One and the 
same index is employed to analyse the econom¬ 
ic effectiveness of R & D at firm, industry, and 
national level. 

The American economist Seiler came to the 
following conclusion, after using the profit index 
as a criterion Qf the economic effectiveness of 
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R & D in a study of 100 of the biggest US in¬ 
dustrial companies: 

When a final profit is computed for the new 
product, there is no way to determine how 
much of the profit is attributable to research 
and how much to marketing, production, or 
any one of the several other corporate activi¬ 
ties. Good research may be offset by poor man¬ 
ufacturing, ineffective marketing, or any one 
of a dozen other inefficiencies. 1 
A control instrument of sorts giving an ap¬ 
proximate evaluation of a company’s position in 
the field of R & D activity is to compare the 
coefficients of its expenditure for this purpose 
and the average for the industry. The ratio of 
expenditure on R & D to the annual volume of 
sales serves as such an indicator. If the average 
for the industry is higher than the company’s 
coefficient, the latter’s management will regard 
this situation as a danger that the firm may 
prove to be, or may already be, among the tech¬ 
nically backward. Because the warning is de¬ 
layed (since the industry statistics reflect only 
the past volume of expenditure on R & D), the 
company’s management will strive to eliminate 
its backwardness as regards research by appro¬ 
priating additional sums for it, which explains 
the jumps in estimated expenditure on R & D 
observed from time to time. 

A universal formula for determining the eco¬ 
nomic effectiveness of outlays on R & D, and 
even more of scientific activity in the broad 
sense, has not yet been found. The scientists en- 

1 Robert Seiler. Improving the Effectiveness oj Re¬ 
search and Development (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1965), p. 187. 
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gaged in looking for methods, point to a num¬ 
ber of major difficulties standing in the way. 

(1) It is not feasible to determine and quan¬ 
tify the contribution of scientists and engineers 
to social wealth, because the social product is 
the result of the activity of the total labour of 
workers of various trades, professions, and skills, 
engaged in various fields of the economy, science, 
education, etc. Even in the sphere of research 
and development, technicians, laboratory assis¬ 
tants, and service and auxiliary technical person¬ 
nel are employed, as well as scientists and en¬ 
gineers, and their joint work is also embodied 
in the R & D product. 

(2) The concrete product of R & D put into 
production is always the result of a wider co¬ 
operation of scientific work than that of the 
teams of scientists and engineers concerned. Many 
complex projects are the product of the joint 
work of various teams of scientific and technical 
specialists engaged both directly in industry and 
outside it, and even quite beyond material sphere 
of production (in universities, colleges, re¬ 
search institutes, and other organisations and 
institutions). 

In addition, the scientific advances of one de¬ 
cade are always based on the scientific stock of 
preceding periods. Any invention finding practical 
application embodies not only the work of the 
scientists and inventors working directly on the 
research project but also the work of many other 
scientists, contemporaries and predecessors, the 
results of whose scientific discoveries are em¬ 
ployed by their successors. In that sense Karl 
Marx wrote that all scientific labour is ‘univer¬ 
sal labour’ because all discovery, all invention, 
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‘depends partly on the co-operation of the living, 
and partly on the utilisation of the labours of 
those who have gone before ’. 1 

Up to a certain time individual scientific dis¬ 
coveries are only a potential source of develop¬ 
ment of production and growth of material 
wealth, but when the moment for practical use 
of the results of the work of scientists and en¬ 
gineers comes, the labour of the scientific and 
technical specialists is taken into account, as a 
rule, only at the stage of the technical prepara¬ 
tion of projects. It apparently comes about that 
the work of many other scientists, without which 
it would be inconceivable to create new mate¬ 
rials, new technique, new forms of energy, etc. 
has no relation to the material product. 

(3) In addition to the almost insoluble prob¬ 
lems of quantifying the effectiveness of the out¬ 
lay of the universal labour of scientists and 
engineers there is the task of measuring the 
repeated use (wholly or partially) of a scientific 
idea, discovery, or invention in the most varied 
spheres of material production. 

(4) The net economic effect of putting new 
products of R & D into production is indetermin¬ 
able because other factors operating with va¬ 
rious force, and sometimes in opposite directions, 
simultaneously affect the commercial results of 
the operation of an enterprise or firm. The broad¬ 
er and more many-sided the field or sphere of 
social production considered, the less reliable is 
the method of evaluating the economic effective¬ 
ness of R & D; other elements of production and 
circulation have a much greater effect on it than 


1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 104. 
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within the localised context of a single enter¬ 
prise. In fact, can it be established, and how, 
what percentage of a company’s or industry’s 
current profits should be attributed to putting 
such products of R & D into production as anti¬ 
biotics, polyethelene, nylon, transistors, artificial 
diamonds, etc., i.e. discoveries made 10, 15, 20, 
or more years ago? 

(5) The material fruits of science are not lim¬ 
ited to the introduction of new products or 
technological processes. There are numerous in¬ 
terconnections between science and production 
whose consequences for the material sphere are 
by no means always easy to account for, let alone 
quantify. Science is giving social production 
more and more new means for raising the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour, extending the range and im¬ 
proving the quality of goods; scientific job or¬ 
ganisation, the science of management, the pro¬ 
cessing of a continuous and ever increasing 
stream of information at all stages of the pro¬ 
duction process, etc. are acquiring ever greater 
significance as the scientific and technological 
revolution develops. 

(6) The effect of scientific work often consists 
in economic, social, military, political, education¬ 
al, and cultural results of varying quality that 
are not generally amenable to evaluation by the 
usual economic criteria. How, for example, are 
we to determine the economic effectiveness of 
expenditure on military strategic aims, or on the 
mastery of outer space? 

Given the present scientific and technological 
revolution, an all-embracing estimate of the effect¬ 
iveness of scientific work demands an extension 
of the normal classification of the concepts, tech- 
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niques, and criteria used to determine the forms 
and results of work that are most amenable to 
measurement. As a rule the economic effective¬ 
ness of scientific work is underestimated. Engels 
pointed out in his day that 

a single achievement of science like James 
Watt’s steam-engine has brought in more for 
the world in the first fifty years of its exist¬ 
ence than the world has spent on the promo 
tion of science since the beginning of time. 1 
Today’s science is absorbing incomparably mo¬ 
re funds than in the past, but it is also yielding 
immeasurably greater production. Further 
growth of the productive forces and raising of 
Ihe effectiveness of production are linked with 
new, ever bigger capital investment in research 
and technical development, and with an in¬ 
crease in the army of scientific and technical 
specialists. 

Chapter XV 

The Economic Position of the Intelligentsia 

Since the professions of teachers, doctors, scien¬ 
tists, and engineers became mass ones, the socio¬ 
economic position of the intelligentsia has alter¬ 
ed greatly. 

The work of the scientist and engineer has 
been made a variety of industrial labour. A con¬ 
siderable part of the scientific and technical spe¬ 
cialists, and in some countries most of them, are 
concentrated in industry, performing research 
work and various production and administrative- 

1 Frederick Engels. The Outlines of a Critique of 
Political Economy. In Karl Marx, Frederick Engels. 
Collected Works, Vol. 3 (Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1975), p. 428. 
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managerial functions. Substantial changes have 
also taken place in the organisation of the work 
and the socio-professional status of scientists and 
engineers. 

At the beginning of this century many scien¬ 
tists and engineers were people of the so-called 
liberal professions and mainly worked as inde 
pendent consultants, while as permanent work¬ 
ers they were often in positions of command. At 
present the bulk of scientific and technical spe¬ 
cialists do not as a rule perform any administra¬ 
tive or managerial function, but are rank-and- 
file executants of highly qualified types of work. 
Scientists and engineers are organised in big 
teams in which each one performs the scientific 
or technical task allotted to him, subordinated to 
the same industrial discipline, control, and in¬ 
spection by the administration. The old personal 
relationships that used to exist between the own¬ 
ers of enterprises and engineers have disappear¬ 
ed. Now the main body of scientists and engi¬ 
neers, like workers, must organise so as to force 
the administration by common efforts to listen 
to their needs and demands. 

In bringing out the general trends operating 
and manifesting themselves under capitalism in 
relation to the bulk of the intelligentsia, we must 
at the same time not lose sight of the very real 
economic and social differences that exist be¬ 
tween its separate groups. 

THE LABOUR MARKET FOR QUALIFIED SPECIALISTS 

Apart from such factors usual for capitalism as 
the rates and scale of development of production, 
its cyclic character, and market forces, the fol- 
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lowing have a big influence on the labour mar¬ 
ket for qualified specialists in present-day con¬ 
ditions: the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion, expansion of the sphere of general and spe¬ 
cialised education, the health services, and cul¬ 
ture, the growth of government institutions and 
political and social organisations. 

How far these factors are influencing the num¬ 
bers of the various groups of the intelligentsia 
can only be answered by concretely analysing 
the national statistics of developed capitalist 
countries. 

We shall take the example of the United 
States of America (see Table 30). 

The biggest groups of the intelligentsia are 
represented in the table, with the exception of 
the top administrative and managerial execu¬ 
tives. But that drawback can be overcome by us¬ 
ing estimates of the proportion of specialists 
with higher education in the group of managers, 
officials, and entrepreneurs. According to these 
estimates there were 1 700 000 such administra¬ 
tive and managerial executives in 1970. 

Such estimates are of course approximate, 
since not all administrative and managerial staff 
with higher education necessarily come within 
the count of higher and middle staff workers, 
while the latter, equally, do not necessarily in¬ 
clude university or college graduates. 

The biggest contingent of the intelligentsia is 
the teachers. Their numbers rose from 1 900 000 
in 1960 to 3 100 000 in 1970. The growth rates 
of the numbers of college teachers were particular¬ 
ly rapid, rising from 206 000 to 552 000. In the 
70s growth of the numbers of teachers slowed 
down considerably, and it was estimated that the 
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fable 3d 


Changes in the Numbers of the Various Groups 
of the US Intelligentsia 
(000s) 


Professional group 

I960 

1970 

1980 

(estimate) 

Teachers 

1945 

3 072 

3 382 

primary schools 

978 

1260 

1249 

secondary schools 

603 

1 015 

1 081 

colleges 

206 

552 

706 

other institutions 

158 

245 

346 

Engineers 

Doctors and other medical staff 

810 

1081 

1498 

with higher qualifications 
Workers in the arts and enter- 

684 

824 

1055 

tainment 

470 

750 

909 

Accountants 

429 

491 

800 

Scientists 

282 

428 

591 

natural sciences 

236 

365 

504 

social sciences 

46 

63 

87 

Lawyers 

225 

287 

342 

Publishers and journalists 

96 

112 

126 

Architects and planners 

100 

126 

185 


Sources: Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, Vol. 4 
(Washington, 1969), pp. 28-29; 
idem.. Revised 1971 (Washington, 
1972), pp. 18-19, 


total number could not exceed 3 400 000 in 1980. 

The next biggest contingent is administrative 
and managerial staff, who numbered 1 700 000 
in 1970. 

The third biggest contingent is scientific and 
technical specialists, i.e. scientists and engineers. 
Their absolute numbers cannot claim great ac¬ 
curacy because the institutions concerned with 
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gathering information on them publish various 
data for one and the same year. Taking all the 
circumstances into account, the scientific and 
technical intelligentsia has been one of the fast¬ 
est growing contingents of workers by brain over 
the past four decades. The mean annual growth 
rate for 1930-63 was 5.1 per cent (6.9 per cent 
for scientists and 4.5 per cent for engineers). 
For comparison’s sake, the growth rate of all la¬ 
bour was not more than 1.3 per cent for the 
whole period. 1 In the period 1960 to 1970 an¬ 
nual growth was even higher (7.5 per cent for 
scientists and 5.2 per cent for engineers). In the 
decade 1970-80 no such rise was observed. The 
mean annual growth rate for engineers was es¬ 
timated to have been maintained, while that for 
scientists was estimated to have slowed down 
(5.8 per cent). 

How are scientific and technical specialists 
distributed between the main industries and 
spheres of production? 

In the mid-60s 36 per cent of all scientists 
worked in teaching establishments, 34 per cent 
in industry and other sectors of the economy, 16 
per cent in government institutions, 4 per cent 
in non-profit-making organisations, and 10 per 
cent in other institutions. 2 

There have been considerable structural shifts 
in the distribution of scientists by industry and 


1 Scientific and Technical Manpower Resources. 
Summary Information on Employment. Characterist¬ 
ics, Supply and Training (Washington, D.C., 1965), 
p. 14. 

2 American Science Manpower 1966 (Washington, 
D.C., 1968), p. 17. 
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spheres of activity in the postwar years. Before 
the war scientists with degrees went mainly into 
teaching. In the first three postwar decades the 
numbers engaged on R & D in industry and 
other sectors of the economy rose steeply. The 
numerical weight of scientists in government or¬ 
ganisations and among the administrative and 
managerial staff of big fir ms also increased. 

Half of the increase in the numbers of scien¬ 
tists that occurred between I960 and 1970 went 
into teaching in colleges and universities; one- 
third of the rest reinforced the ranks of the 
scientific stafl of military and aerospace spheres 
of activity. Together with the general increase 
in the number of qualified specialists, the total 
number of scientific workers with degrees also 
increased. The number of persons in the USA 
obtaining degrees doubled between 1960 and 
1970; in 1970 more than a million degrees were 
granted (827 000 bachelors, 208 000 masters, and 
30 000 Ph. Ds). 1 

The following figures give an idea of the dis¬ 
tribution of engineering staff in the USA in 1970 
by spheres of activity (in thousands): 2 


Aerospace research 60 

Electrical engineering and electronics 235 

Mechanical engineering 220 

Chemical engineering 50 

Civil engineering 185 

Other spheres 350 

Total 1100 


As will be seen from these figures, more than 
half of all engineers were concentrated in three 
spheres, viz. aerospace research, electrical en- 

1 Monthly Labor Review, 1972, 10: 10. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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gineering and electronics, and mechanical engin¬ 
eering. According to the official returns of the 
US Department of Labor, half of the total in¬ 
crease in the number of engineers between 1960 
and 1970 was in industries connected with mili¬ 
tary production, aeronautics, and space research. 1 

Among the other significant sections of the in¬ 
telligentsia we must note the quite rapid in¬ 
crease in the number of doctors and other me¬ 
dical personnel with degrees (mean annual 
growth for 1960-70 4.9 per cent; forecast for 
1970-80 5.5 per cent). 

The forecast of the change in numbers of 
qualified specialists is built, like those for other 
social and professional groups, primarily on the 
basis of extrapolated figures for preceding years, 
allowing for future needs, and based on the 
growth rates of the Gross National Product, chang¬ 
es in the structure of production, and several 
other indicators characterising the country’s eco¬ 
nomic development. Under capitalism, however, 
in which the economy’s development has a spon¬ 
taneous character and is subject to cyclic chang¬ 
es and other market forces, it is not, as a rule, 
possible to take all the factors adequately into 
account, so that it is necessary, every few years, 
to introduce substantial corrections and amend¬ 
ments into forecasts. As an example let us take 
the forecast made in 1975 by the experts of the 
US Department of Labor; the figures for a num¬ 
ber of social and professional groups proved ob¬ 
viously excessive, since the experts had not as¬ 
sumed the growth of unemployment among spe¬ 
cialists that had taken place in the early 70s, 


' Ibid., p. 11. 
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Between 1967 and 1971 the total number of 
engineers in the USA remained at the level of 
1 100 000, but unemployment among them in¬ 
creased from 8 000 to 34 000, or from 0.7 per 
cent to 2.9 per cent. In separate spheres this 
percentage was even higher; in the aerospace 
field it reached 5.3 per cent, and in electrical en¬ 
gineering and electronics 3.7 per cent. In 1976 
the proportion of unemployed engineers was 2.1 
per cent. 1 

Many scientists in the natural, exact, and so¬ 
cial sciences found themselves in a nearly simi¬ 
lar position. The level of unemployment among 
chemists, for instance, was 3.0 per cent, among 
physicists 3.9 per cent, mathematicians 2.6 per 
cent, sociologists 3.8 per cent, and linguists 4.5 
per cent. The general level of unemployment 
among scientists was 2.6 per cent. 2 

Teachers and persons graduating from teacher 
training colleges constitute an army of unem¬ 
ployed thousands strong. On the whole unem¬ 
ployment among college graduates reached near¬ 
ly 8 per cent in 1972. 3 

The main cause of the ‘surplus’ of specialists 
lies in the very essence of the capitalist system 
(with its unrelenting drive for profit, fierce com¬ 
petition, unplanned economic development, 
booms and slumps, etc.), an inevitable accom¬ 
paniment of which is unemployment, which now 
embraces graduate specialists with higher edu¬ 
cation. 


1 Ibtd., pp. 16, 17; Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 
1977 (98th Edition), p. 617. 

2 Le progris scientifique, 1972, July-August: 53. 

3 Business Week, 1972, 23 September: 48, 
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In the 50s and 60s industrialised countries felt 
a lack of personnel with higher education in 
spite of expansion of the system of higher edu¬ 
cation. Several countries found it profitable to 
turn to the international market for workers by 
brain, or rather to recruit specialists abroad. 

In the 60s the capitalist world began wddely to 
discuss the phenomenon christened the ‘brain 
drain’, i.e. the organised mass ‘buying up’ of 
specialists of various professions. The United 
States ‘bought’ the biggest number of scientific 
and technical personnel. A graphic idea of the 
scale of their immigration to the USA from 
various capitalist countries is given by Table 31. 

Table 31 

Immigration of Scientists, Engineers 
and Doctors to the United States 


Scientists Engineers Doctors 


3702 8821 3325 
3660 9313 3660 
3105 7150 2756 
4032 9305 3155 
4087 9015 5748 
3887 7436 7143 
2189 4443 7119 
2103 3866 4337 


Source: Statiitical Abstract of the U.S., 197 4 
(96th Edition), p. 554. 

In the seven years between 1967 and 1974 
alone more than 123 000 scientists, engineers, and 
doctors emigrated to the USA. Up to about the 
middle of the 60s half of the specialists went to 


Year 


967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 


Total 


15 848 

16 633 
13011 
16 492 
18850 
18 466 
13 751 
10 306 
























1 


the United States from Western Europe, and the 
other half from other parts of the world. One 
of the major suppliers was Great Britain, where 
the ‘drain’ reached alarming dimensions. In 1965 
alone 415 Ph.Ds. were lost (a sixth of those ob¬ 
taining this degree), while in 1966 one physics 
Ph.D. in three was lost. 

Another major market in which the USA pro¬ 
cures a large number of graduates is Canada. In 
separate years over recent decades, up to half 
the graduates getting engineering degrees from 
Canadian universities left for permanent jobs in 
the USA. 

More than a fifth of the graduates of the en¬ 
gineering faculties of Norway, Switzerland, Hol¬ 
land, and Greece were lost. 1 

The ‘brain drain’ is particularly disastrous for 
developing countries that were for long under 
colonial rule. The flow of engineers and scien¬ 
tists from them grew in the 1960s (see Table 
32). 

The figures in the table show how, during the 
50s and 60s, the number of scientists, engineers, 
and doctors emigrating to the US from develop¬ 
ing countries was growing. While their propor¬ 
tion in the total flow of these specialists going 
to the US to work was 32.9 per cent in 1956, 
it had risen to 51.8 per cent in 1967. At the 
end of the 60s the developing countries had thus 
become the major suppliers of scientists, engin¬ 
eers, and doctors to the US. 

The mass recruitment of specialists by the 
United States was so organised as to grab the 
most capable and creatively gifted part of the 


1 Minerva, 1967, 5; 484, 
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Table 32 

Percentages of Immigrants from Developing Countries 
in the ‘Brain Drain’ to the USA 


Year 

Scientists 

Engineers 

Doctors 

Total 

1956 

34.9 

25.4 

45.2 

32.9 

1962 

26.9 

33.5 

57.6 

40.0 

1963 

34.9 

40.9 

51.0 

42.6 

1964 

32.6 

36.8 

53.3 

41.0 

1965 

27.0 

30.4 

53.8 

36.8 

1966 

41.2 

40.9 

58.5 

46.0 

1967 

50.9 

47.9 

62.2 

51.8 


Source: US Congress, House Committee on Go* 
vernment Operations- The Brain Drain 
o/jScieniists, Engineers and Physicians 
from the Developing Countries into the 
US (Washington, D. C., 1968), p. 2. 
The compilers of the table treated 
European countries. Canada, Japan, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land as developed countries. All other 
countries were taken as developing. 

foreign intelligentsia. From 1 July 1968 a new 
immigration law came into force in the USA 
that abolished the privileged position of immig¬ 
rants from Great Britain, Northern Ireland, West 
Germany, and the Irish Republic as regards en¬ 
try to the US, introduced in 1924 to preserve the 
‘ethnic balance’ in the country. The new law 
does not impose any national limitations on for¬ 
eign scientists, engineers, and other specialists 
desiring to immigrate into the US. As the West¬ 
ern press has noted, this law was intended to 
ease entry for scientific and technical specialists 
from countries in Asia, Latin America, and Af¬ 
rica. Around 100 000 foreign students are study¬ 
ing in US higher educational establishments, 
mainly from these countries, The most capable 
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of them are invited to remain for permanent 
work in the US after graduation; two out of five 
of the scientific workers annually trained stay. 

It must be noted, however, that not only the 
US but other developed capitalist countries as 
well are trying to profit by buying up foreign 
personnel. Many Indian doctors are employed, 
for instance, in British hospitals, though they 
are urgently needed in India, where the lack of 
doctors is acutely felt. Indian and African engin¬ 
eers work in British factories. 

The flow of specialists from developing coun¬ 
tries is also directed toward France and the other 
developed capitalist countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope. 

The main cause of the international migration 
of scientists and engineers is the difference in 
pay levels in various countries, the dissimilar 
possibilities for the professional employment of 
specialists, and other factors of a religious, na¬ 
tional, and political order. 

The pay offered by American ‘brain mer¬ 
chants’ to outstanding British scientists is some¬ 
times five times as high as they receive in 
their own country. It would be wrong, however, 
to compare the financial position of scientists 
and engineers in different countries simply by 
pay levels. 

It is worth noting that French scientists and 
engineers are much less attracted by working 
conditions in the US, than specialists from other 
capitalist countries. French scientists and other 
specialists, comparing the material benefits they 
receive at home with those they could get in the 
US, concluded that it made no sense to move to 
the US for considerations of financial benefit. 



I - 1 
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A French scientist or engineer (especially if 
over 45) would not be guaranteed work in the 
US to the same extent as in France; nor would 
he have the same guarantees of promotion; he 
would have to work more intensively and would 
have less freedom and independence at work; 
he would have less time for leisure and broad¬ 
ening his scientific and cultural outlook. 

In addition, a Frenchman cannot avoid taking 
into account the higher cost in the US of med¬ 
ical services, education and all kinds of other 
services. All these considerations, taken togeth¬ 
er, transform the difference in nominal pay that 
exists between French and American scientific 
and technical specialists. 

While ‘brain drain’ deprives a country of a 
considerable part of its most capable scientific 
and technical specialists, thus retarding its 
scientific and technical development and economic 
growth, it provides countries like the US with 
immense gains. Attempts have been made in the 
US to estimate the economic gain from the im¬ 
migration of scientists and engineers. The Amer¬ 
ican economists Grubel and Scott took the to¬ 
tal number of foreign scientists and engineers 
coming to the country over the 12-year period 
1948 to 1961, determined the total outlay on 
training a scientist or engineer for 17 years of 
study, including school and college, and then 
multiplying that sum by the number of arrivals, 
came to the conclusion that the US had saved 
around a billion dollars in 12 years on the train¬ 
ing of scientific and technical personnel. 1 

1 H. G. Grubel, A. D. Scott. The Immigration of 
Scientists and Engineers in the U.S., 1949-1961. The 
Journal of Political Economy, 1966, 8: 377. 
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When we consider how much the US has sav¬ 
ed in the postwar years on the training of high¬ 
ly qualified specialists, we get a very impres¬ 
sive figure, but the real scale of the wealth it 
has obtained in the person of foreign scientists 
and engineers is not given by estimates of any 
kind. It is well known what an important role 
has been played in the development of Ameri¬ 
can science and engineering by the European 
scientists who were there before World War II 
or were taken there during and after the war. 


THE TENDENCY TO PROLETARIANISATION 
OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

PECULIARITIES OF THE SOCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS OF THE DIFFERENT GROUPS 
OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

The main trend operating in regard to the bulk 
of the intelligentsia under capitalism is the ten¬ 
dency to ever greater proletarianisation of it, 
which is manifested in many aspects of its life 
and activity, hut above all in the growing subor¬ 
dination of its work to capital. 

With few exceptions persons of intellectual 
labour are hired workers. That means that, like 
workers, they sell, not the product of their la¬ 
bour but their labour power, and consequently 
that the laws, too, that govern the price of the 
labour power of intellectuals are in general the 
same as for workers. When supply and demand 
are in equilibrium on the capitalist market un¬ 
der free competition, the price of labour power 
more or less approximates to its value. 

In practice, of course, it is all much more 
complicated, for value is only the basis of price, 
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Numerous lactors influence the formation of 
the real market price, such as the supply and 
demand for labour on the market, a shortage 
of one speciality or another, competiton be¬ 
tween the hired workers themselves, their degree 
of organisation in the struggle with employers, 
the balance of forces of the contending sides, 
government control measures, direct interference 
by the authorities in negotiations between 
employers and trade unions, market-determined 
factors, and so on. 

Another important element in the conversion 
of persons of the liberal professions into hired 
workers is complete, implicit subordination to 
the aims and demands of capitalist production. 
Scientific and technical, and other specialists to¬ 
day work in big teams or groups subordinated 
to the administrations of large companies and 
other organisations that pursue the main aim of 
increasing capitalist profit. 

The tendency to proletarianisation is also man¬ 
ifested in the fact that with the increase in 
the numbers of the intelligentsia, the proportion 
of rank-and-file specialists who do not hold po¬ 
sitions of authority is growing. 

At the beginning of this century an engineer 
or other qualified specialist connected with pro¬ 
duction, was as a rule in a position of authori¬ 
ty and was close to the employer or to the top 
administration of an enterprise, firm, or insti¬ 
tution. Now the bulk of qualified workers by 
brain are rank-and-file executants of tasks and 
jobs set by the administration and management, 
and are subject to the same production discip¬ 
line, control, and inspection by the administra¬ 
tion. 
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In addition to work for pay, a subordinate 
position, and operative functions, similar forms 
of alienation of their work are bringing the bulk 
of the intelligentsia close to the working class. 
Modern capitalism has spread forms of aliena¬ 
tion to a considerable extent also to many peo¬ 
ple of intellectual labour. They create the pro¬ 
duct of their labour as wealth belonging to some¬ 
one else and alien to them. Science itself and 
technique appear as a force of capital; the sub¬ 
ject of research is imposed on them according 
to the interests of making as big profits as pos¬ 
sible for the capitalist company. Capital, brazen¬ 
ly invading the sphere of creation, is subordi¬ 
nating science and culture to itself, is approp¬ 
riating the ideas and thoughts of intellec¬ 
tuals, and depersonalising their work. Workers 
by brain cannot help seeing that scientific and 
technical progress is being employed by capital 
for anti-human aims; man is developing science 
and technique so as to increase his power 
over nature in the interests of all-round develop¬ 
ment of the individual, but in fact it is turning 
out that capitalist society is being more and 
more converted into a soulless ‘machine civili¬ 
sation’ in which not only work but also people 
themselves are being depreciated. 

The proletarianisation of the intelligentsia 
also includes unemployment—a phenomenon 
that almost never used to affect members of the 
intelligentsia. 

A sign of this proletarianisation is the worsen¬ 
ing of the position of certain groups of the 
intelligentsia, the levelling out of their materi¬ 
al living conditions with those of industrial work¬ 
ers, and rank and-file office and shop workers. 
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The statistics of capitalist countries indicate 
that there are no few families among people 
with higher education whose standard of living 
is often below the officially recognised standard 
of the country. Insecurity is thus not just the 
fate of workers but also of certain groups of 
the intelligentsia. There are also other feat¬ 
ures bringing the economic position of the 
working class and the intelligentsia closer 
together. 

Proletarianisation is leading to an ever great¬ 
er socio-economic and class differentiation with¬ 
in the intelligentsia and to the inclusion of a 
majority of its members in the system of anta¬ 
gonistic relations of production, thereby broad¬ 
ening and deepening the class and social con¬ 
tradictions of capitalist society. 

It would be premature, however, to picture 
the tendency toward proletarianisation of the 
intelligentsia as a completed process of the elim¬ 
ination of class and social differences between 
the working class and employed workers profes¬ 
sionally engaged on highly qualified forms of 
mental labour. There are still very substantial 
differences between the proletariat and the great¬ 
er part of the intelligentsia, above all as regards 
the value of labour power, and character and 
content of work (see Table 33). 

Although there is clearly a certain levelling out 
of the income of certain groups of the intelli¬ 
gentsia (e.g. teachers) and the most skilled 
groups of workers, it must be noted at the same 
time that the incomes of the bulk of the intel¬ 
ligentsia are much higher than those of the over¬ 
whelming majority of workers and office em¬ 
ployees (see Table 34). 
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Table 33 



Comparative Incomes of Various US Social 
and Professional Groups in 1969 


Profession 

Median annual male 
earnings (dollars) 

Lawyers and judges 

15 000 


Doctors 

15 000 


Foremen and skilled workers 

8172 


Office workers 

7 265 


Semi-skilled workers 

6 730 


Unskilled workers 

4 617 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1977 
(98th Edition), pp. 407-10. 


Table 34 


Average Monthly Earnings of Various 
Groups of French Employees in 1970 


Professional group 

Average 

monthly male 
earnings 
(in francs) 

Engineers 

4195 

Technicians 

2 066 

Foremen 

1924 

Commercial employees 

1444 

Office workers 

1358 

Workers 

1119 


Source: Le Peuple, 1974,937: 11. 

In France the gap in pay levels between mem¬ 
bers of the scientific and technical intelligent¬ 
sia and proletarian groups of employees is even 
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greater than in the USA. A French engineer 
thus earned twice as much as a technician in 
1970 and four times as much as a worker. 

The work of qualified specialists is more cre¬ 
ative and richer in content than that of most 
workers, for whom the object and means of la¬ 
bour, like the end product of the work itself, 
are a given quantity. 

The American journal Industrial Research, 
addressing its regular monthly opinion poll in 
November 1969 to ‘research engineers only’, ask¬ 
ed them inter alia: ‘How do you feel your pro¬ 
fessional status compares with other professio¬ 
nals?’ The results of the poll were: 9 per cent 
considered their status ‘equal to or above other 
professions, such as doctors and lawyers’, 27 per 
cent equal to or above scientists, 47 per cent 
below scientists, 14 equal or above technicians, 
and 3 per cent gave other answers. 1 

Many polls and questionnaires that have cov¬ 
ered various social and professional groups of 
the population in developed capitalist countries 
have asked questions about persons’ attitude to 
the work they do. People of the lowest qualifica¬ 
tions, in particular unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, put the most stress in their answers on 
their money remuneration. In other words they 
regard their work solely as a source of earnings 
to maintain a certain standard of living. Soci¬ 
al and professional groups of the lowest qualifi¬ 
cations therefore draw a hard and fast line be¬ 
tween working and leisure time. 

The higher the standard of education and the 
intellectual content of the activity in which a 
person is engaged, the greater the role played 

1 Industrial Research, 1970, 2: 79. 
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in such answers (in addition to economic fac¬ 
tors) by such factors as self-expression of the 
personality in the labour process, emotional sat¬ 
isfaction, the prestige of the activity, and so 
on. The life of persons of this category is no 
longer divided strictly into work and non-work. 
The mental process of creation continues in the 
scientist, constructor, or inventor even when he 
is not sitting at his desk or drawing board. The 
work of the creative individual is an inseparable 
component of all his life activity. 

The prestige of the scientist or engineer in 
the eyes of the broad public presents a certain 
interest. It is not amenable to quantification 
like, say, wealth. It is a comparative evaluation 
of a given social and professional group in the 
eyes of the public. The estimate of a profession 
and form of activity on a prestige scale by no 
means always corresponds to the objective eco¬ 
nomic and social position that a group occupies 
in society. While the prestige of bankers prov¬ 
ed to be in last place in an opinion poll carried 
out in the USA, that does not mean at all that 
bankers are really on the lowest rung of the so¬ 
cial ladder in capitalist society. It is indicative, 
however, that scientific and other professions of 
the intelligentsia stand very high in the eyes of 
the public. 

Since the creative character of the work of 
scientists and engineers provides greater scope 
for the display of individual capacities and tal¬ 
ent, than strictly regulated and standardised 
forms of work, they have a greater propensity, 
as a rule, to intellectual competition and rival¬ 
ry than workers and lower categories of employ¬ 
ees. 
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The features of scientific and technical crea¬ 
tive endeavour introduce a certain specific char¬ 
acter into the system of organising the work 
and managing teams of engineers and scientists. 
They are not spared capitalist forms of oppres¬ 
sion and exploitation but the management of 
scientific teams seems liberal compared with the 
despotic capitalist management of workers. 

The American economist Robert Seiler wrote, 
explaining the ‘philosophy of scientific manage¬ 
ment’ in matters of running research organisa¬ 
tions: 

The old philosophy of coercion and discip¬ 
line is disappearing and is being replaced by 
one of enlightened self-interest which is self- 
controlled and self-disciplined. Modern man¬ 
agement, therefore, is the art of creating in¬ 
dividual relationships which secure maximum 
individual cooperation toward a common ob¬ 
jective. 1 

ft is not, of course, that the ‘philosophy of 
enlightened self-interest’ strives to secure a spir¬ 
it of co-operation in order to achieve ‘a com¬ 
mon objective’; there is no and cannot be any 
common objective, let alone common interests, 
between ordinary scientific and technical specia¬ 
lists and a capitalist firm. Both the forms and 
the methods of management here are subordinat¬ 
ed to the objective of securing maximum effec¬ 
tiveness of scientific work. z 


1 Robert E. Seiler. Improving the Effectiveness of 
Research and Development (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1965), pp. 31-32. 

2 In this respect Seiler then notes: ‘In R & D work 
both the human relations and the scientific manage¬ 
ment aspect are involved. The human relations as- 
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The principal problems that the management 
of R & D organisations have to cope with are 
linked with the peculiarities of the creative in¬ 
dividuality of the scientist or engineer; in the 
end the administration’s efforts are aimed at max¬ 
imum mobilisation of specialists’ intellectual 
capacity and its concentration on solving the 
scientific and technical objectives facing the 
group. 

When the end product of mental work de¬ 
pends on personal capabilities and individual per¬ 
formance, the stimulation of people’s creativity 
cannot be reduced to sheer administration. Prac¬ 
tice forces capitalist managements to develop a 
whole arsenal of procedures and methods for 
raising the effectiveness and efficiency of scien¬ 
tific and technical specialists’ work. 

Many studies and empirical facts indicate that 
real scientific creativity is incompatible with the 
discipline of the cane. A creative person cannot 
work with great inspiration, and full effective¬ 
ness and efficiency cannot be expected from him, 
if he is browbeaten and put into a state of con¬ 
stant inner anxiety. People who are moved to 
work by motives of fear care more for their 
safety and security than for creativity. Where all 
personal freedoms are suppressed personal ini¬ 
tiative and the effectiveness of creative work 
declines. 


pect is important, since creative persons are being 
managed, and unless the atmosphere in which they 
work is conducive to creativity, their effectiveness and 
efficiency are inevitably lessened. In a similar man¬ 
ner, however, unless R & D management is underta¬ 
ken in as scientific a manner as possible, its effective¬ 
ness and efficiency cannot be maximized’ (ibid., p. 32). 
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It is impossible to stimulate scientific creati¬ 
vity by the control and supervision exercised 
over the workers of industrial and other under¬ 
takings. Strict control of working time does not 
secure a rise in the effectiveness of creative per¬ 
sons’ work. The scientific worker himself plans 
his working time, including the alternation of 
intensive work and leisure. Many creative work¬ 
ers in research organisations are granted free¬ 
dom to dispose of their time without compulsory 
daily attendance at the laboratory, chair, etc. 

Scientists and engineers have a higher degree 
of independence in research laboratories and 
planning and design bureaux than factory work¬ 
ers. They also, of course, carry out the assign¬ 
ments given them, but their personal involve¬ 
ment in the choice of the concrete subject of re¬ 
search or development is of no little impor¬ 
tance. 

Ph. Ds. have very great freedom of choice of 
themes for research. The greater the responsi¬ 
bility of a specialist’s position in a research or¬ 
ganisation, the more autonomy he enjoys. Exper¬ 
ience indicates that results are low when the 
direct executants have no influence on the choice 
of research, and that a certain reasonableness 
in combining administrative guidance and perso¬ 
nal involvement of the researcher and project 
engineer in the choice of individual themes 
raises the effectiveness of common work. 

In this connection the sociological research of 
the Americans Donald Pelz and Frank Andrews 
is of interest. They carried out questionnaire 
studies and personal polls of a large number of 
scientists and engineers in various research and 
development organisations for four years, and 
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then spent several years analysing the data gath¬ 
ered. By examining the curves of the depend¬ 
ence of the rise in effectiveness of research on 
the degree of independence of the scientist, they 
established that maximum productivity was al¬ 
ways noted wherever the specialist’s influence 
on choice of the subject of research was great¬ 
est. But wherever the leadership played the prin¬ 
cipal role in deciding the themes of scientific 
work, the results proved low. 1 

That is quite explicable: imposed themes, 
strict regulations, and petty tutelage can only 
cramp personal initiative, and evoke apathy, 
which always has a negative effect on creati¬ 
vity. 

Practical experience has led a number of ex¬ 
perts in the field of the management of scienti¬ 
fic collectivities to the conclusion that excessive¬ 
ly narrow specialisation unfavourably affects the 
productivity of the work of scientists and engi¬ 
neers. Pelz and Andrews established from an 
analysis of many questionnaires that the scien¬ 
tific contribution of engineers rose when they 
were engaged on varied work, performing sever¬ 
al functions, for instance, linked with R & D 
work. With concentration on a narrowly specia¬ 
lised function even a high degree of autonomy 
did not give high productivity and, on the con¬ 
trary, with a great breadth of interests a scien¬ 
tist’s or engineer’s independence yielded bet¬ 
ter results. 

It has been shown that the productivity of 

1 See D. C. Pelz, F. Andrews. Scientists in Orga¬ 
nizations. Productive Climates for Research and De¬ 
velopment (Institute of Social Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1966), p. 19. 
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scientific workers rises when they are not one-sid¬ 
ed specialists, but combine applied research with 
theoretical work, and are interested in theoreti¬ 
cal and technical problems of overlapping 
fields. 1 

Scientists and engineers (or at least the high¬ 
er and middle echelons) should be familiar 
with the firm’s commercial aims and its tech¬ 
nological potentiality so that the direction and 
character of R & D will not be isolated from 
Ihe objectives pursued and the companies’ real 
financial, material, and technological possibi¬ 
lities. 

The effectiveness of engineers’ and scientists’ 
work largely depends on the psychological set¬ 
up in which they work. While capitalist manage¬ 
ments have begun to pay attention to the prac¬ 
tical opportunity of employing psychological 
factors to raise the productivity of the workers 
in industrial enterprises, they attach even great¬ 
er significance to the psychological aspect in 

1 An American expert on problems of job organi¬ 
sation and management notes the following: ‘A persis¬ 
tent trend in the study of scientists and engineers is 
that scientific output rises as they broaden and di¬ 
versify their activities by spending less than full time 
on their scientific specialty. For example, scientists 
are more productive scientifically if they spend about 
one fourth of their time in teaching, administration, 
or communication. They are also more productive if 
they work in more than one application of their spe¬ 
cialty, such as both pure research and product improve¬ 
ment. More productivity also arises when a scientist 
is qualified and interested in three or more areas of 
his field. In other words, an organization is taking the 
wrong step if it tries to keep its scientists narrow spe¬ 
cialists working intensely on highly specialized sub¬ 
jects’ (Keith Davis. Human Relations at Work, Me. 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1967. pp. 288-89). 
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the work of scientific teams. The administrative 
leadership has to reckon with the psychological 
compatibility of specialists as well as with their 
individual creative inclinations and capabilities. 
Specialists’ relations with one another and with 
the management are of special importance when 
small or primary work groups are being form¬ 
ed. Practice indicates that scientists and engi¬ 
neers work better when good mutual relations 
have been built up with colleagues while pre¬ 
serving a varied style and approach to the work. 

The search for the new and unknown is al¬ 
ways attended with a certain risk of failure. A 
creative atmosphere calls for tolerance of exper¬ 
imenters’ and researchers’ failures. If the chief 
approaches evaluation of the results of research 
too conventionally, applying one and the same 
criterion, the scientist or engineer who employs 
stereotyped methods and so is able to deliver 
unite a big volume of product may prove to be 
highly productive, while an original research 
worker, on the contrary, whose output seems 
very modest (by stereotyped criteria), may seem 
unproductive. 

An important form of stimulating scientific 
creativity is to reward the work of scientists and 
engineers in a way that is not limited simply 
to a rise in salary and additional payments. 
Scientific work needs recognition, which includes 
obtaining degrees and scientific titles, pro¬ 
motion up the scientific and administrative lad¬ 
der, new assignments, etc. All these factors re¬ 
late to the formal status of the scientist or en¬ 
gineer. There is also an informal status that 
many scientists esteem no less: this is above s 
all the opinion of colleagues and the scientific 








public. Another stimulus encouraging scientists 
to be creative is their aspiration to achieve scien¬ 
tific authority and scientific prestige. 

Several other factors are related to the condi¬ 
tions for scientific creation, concerned with or¬ 
ganisation of the work process, the psychology 
of mental work, personal relationships, the guid¬ 
ance and management of scientific teams, and 
other aspects, a detailed survey of which is not 
within our province. 

But whatever the specific features of the char¬ 
acter and conditions of qualified specialists’ 
work and the organisational and technical pro¬ 
cedures and methods of managing scientific 
teams employed, they in no way alter the essence 
of the relations between labour and capital. Un¬ 
der capitalism capitalist relations of production 
are stamped on all people’s relationships in the 
production process, and in particular on the re¬ 
lations between rank-and-file workers and the 
administration. 

Monopolies, when creating a hierarchical struc¬ 
ture of management in which almost all the 
echelons include employees, count on a techno¬ 
cratic elite that would have an economic self-in¬ 
terest and be psychologically convinced of the 
need to maintain and consolidate the capitalist 
foundations of economic development. The rul¬ 
ing class of course provides the higher manage¬ 
ment with such material blessings, and sets their 
prestige so high that their status cannot be com¬ 
pared even with that of the most outstanding 
and talented scientists and engineers. 

Although the greater part of engineers are 
engaged on production and research problems, 
some of them are in commanding positions. 
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Whether an engineer or scientist gives orders 
to workers or his colleagues, he functions as a 
plenipotentiary of capital and operates in the in¬ 
terests of capital, while the functions of capita¬ 
list management endow him with the psycho¬ 
logical traits of a capitalist entrepreneur. The 
heart of the matter is not altered by the fact 
that the real bosses of the company may make 
him redundant tomorrow just like an ordinary 
engineer or worker. While he is a manager, one 
way or another, he represents the interests of 
the company. If the manager wants to keep his 
job and even more to curry favour with his boss¬ 
es, he must act in accordance with the aims 
and objectives set him by his employer. As a 
scientist or engineer he himself probably con¬ 
siders the demands of his colleagues on (say) 
the creation of a freer atmosphere of creative 
work for scientific and technical specialists, or 
increasing attention to truly scientific creativity 
to be fair and reasonable, but as a manager he 
is much more interested in fulfilling the com¬ 
pany’s commercial order in time. 

With growing competition among scientific 
workers and increasing bureaucratisation of the 
science sphere, the career of a scientist or engi¬ 
neer depends not simply (and sometimes not so 
much) on the specific results of R & D, as on 
the place he occupies in the pecking order of the 
official hierarchy. Financial position, degree of 
influence, chances of establishing broader links 
and contacts in the scientific world, etc. depend 
on that. 

In the days of the activity of small scientific 
teams the matter of the choice of leader used 
to be decided by the group itself; the most im- 
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portant scientists became the lead. Today, peo¬ 
ple possessing not so much the talent of a scien¬ 
tist as the qualities of an organiser and ener¬ 
gy, people capable of taking on financial and 
other responsibility and knowing how to co-or¬ 
dinate the work of a big organisation, frequent¬ 
ly become the leaders of big scientific collec¬ 
tivities. 

The qualities of an administrator and of an 
outstanding scientist are not always combined 
in one person. Many great scientists avoid ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities, fearing to lose too 
much time and energy from scientific work. Ad¬ 
ministrative activity, on the contrary, attracts 
people who see the way to achieving a high scien¬ 
tific career (degrees, titles, etc.) in obtaining 
executive positions. A man, for example, who 
occupies a high official position with a minor 
personal contribution, acts as the leader and co¬ 
author of major research, technical projects, and 
so on. In any case the financial rewards and oth¬ 
er perquisites, that may accrue to someone who 
is on executive work, make the administrative 
path of promotion in the field of science and en¬ 
gineering very attractive to many rank-and-file 
engineers and scientific workers. That largely 
explains the growing drive for administrative 
work. A number of presidents and managing di¬ 
rectors of companies even evince certain dis¬ 
quiet that too many scientists and engineers are 
striving to get administrative posts and are dis¬ 
playing much less interest in devoting their 
knowledge and energy to tackling complex scien¬ 
tific and technical problems. 

The stereotype of the scientist living in 
an ‘ivory tower’ cut oS from everything mun- 
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dane, the disinterested votary of the temple of sci¬ 
ence, rests more on myth than on reality. Now, 
of course, as in the past, many scientists are 
driven by a thirst for knowledge, curiosity of 
mind, are gripped by a passion to make new 
discoveries and inventions. And although they 
are not indifferent to ambition, and a striving 
to attain high standing in the scientific world, 
honours, and financial prosperity, all these aspi¬ 
rations are associated with great personal crea¬ 
tive work and hopes of discovering something 
new and novel in science. For them creativity 
is a vital need. 

The army of engineers and scientific workers, 
however, by no means consists simply and sole¬ 
ly of creatively gifted people drawn to science 
as a calling. Ever since the results of the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution have marked¬ 
ly expanded the scale of R & D, scientific dis¬ 
coveries and technical projects have largely be¬ 
come the product of the collective work of many 
workers of various qualifications and specialisms, 
and the profession itself of scientist or engineer 
has become a mass one. There are many people 
in research institutes and planning organisa¬ 
tions who prefer scientific activity to any other 
work because it is less subject in them to strict 
discipline and rigid rhythms than in other plac¬ 
es, and there is a more comfortable set-up, etc. 
These workers, while not claiming any special 
originality of ideas, consider that, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of application and conscientious¬ 
ness, they can find their place in scientific in¬ 
stitutions, establish themselves quite well, and 
acquire a quite placid, comfortably off life. 

But mediocre scientific workers, too, are far 
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from inclined to be satisfied with the position 
of the ‘in-betweens’ of science. While realising 
the thorniness of the path and the possible fu¬ 
tility of efforts to gain a high reputation in the 
field of painstaking scientific quests, they ex¬ 
pend all their energy and penetrating power, 
cunning and initiative to achieve a lofty scien¬ 
tific career through promotion up the admin¬ 
istrative ladder of science. 

Once upon a time (the famous American so¬ 
ciologist Wright Mills wrote) academic repu¬ 
tations were generally expected to be based 
upon the production of books, studies, mon¬ 
ographs—in sum, upon the production of ideas 
and scholarly works, and upon the judge¬ 
ment of these works by academic colleagues 
and intelligent laymen. One reason why 
this has been so in social science and the hu¬ 
manities is that a man’s competence or in¬ 
competence has been available for inspection, 
since the older academic world did not con¬ 
tain privileged positions of competence. It is 
rather difficult to know whether the alleged 
competence of a corporation president, for 
example, is due to his own personal abilities 
or to the powers and facilities available to 
him by virtue of his position . 1 
As the number of scientific and technical 
specialists increases the rivalry among them 
grows, and in the ‘rat race’ under capitalism the 
forms and methods inherent in market competi¬ 
tion are usually employed. 

Some writers point out that administrative 
posts in industrial laboratories, and even in re- 

1 C. Wright Mills. The Sociological Imagination 
(OUP, London, New York, 1959), p. 108. 
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Search centres, are very seldom held by talent¬ 
ed scientists and engineers. They explain this 
by the heads of companies being afraid that such 
managers might get an inclination toward an ex¬ 
cessive scientific liberalism incompatible with 
business’s utilitarian pragmatism. The mediocre 
scientist or engineer displays less ‘obstinacy’ in 
the role of administrator, and tries harder to 
please the bosses. Such a manager is entirely 
oriented on the top leadership, on whom his ca¬ 
reer and future depend. 

In short, Big Business does not experience any 
lack of administrative and managerial staff will¬ 
ing, for the appropriate remuneration, to carry 
out the management’s policy. 

But just as the administrative and manageri¬ 
al staff’s orientation cannot be completely sepa¬ 
rated from the aims and motives of capitalist 
production, the behaviour of rank and-file scien¬ 
tific and technical and other specialists can¬ 
not, by virtue of the same logic of capitalist re¬ 
lations, be considered in isolation today from 
the impact of the working-class movement. 

THE INTELLIGENTSIA AND THE TRADE UNIONS 

The ordinary teacher, scientist, engineer, or oth¬ 
er specialist is becoming more and more convinc¬ 
ed by his own experience that neither talent 
and brilliance of creative individuality nor the 
complexity of his profession and high qualifica¬ 
tions are in themselves a guarantee of securi¬ 
ty; that there is no barrier against the arbitra¬ 
riness and despotism of capitalism except the 
collective actions of wage-workers in defence of 
their rights and interests. Broad sections of the 
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intelligentsia are beginning to recognise that the 
effectiveness of collective actions largely depends 
on the form of organisation of wage-earners, the 
character of the leadership by organisations, 
and the possibilities of developing a common 
platform of struggle. The practical experience of 
the working-class movement has built up trade 
unions as an effective form of organisation to 
defend working men’s economic interests. The 
intelligentsia have not yet come in their mass to 
a final conclusion on the expediency of this form 
of association. In the USA, Great Britain, 
France, and other capitalist countries there are 
several types of professional organisation. One 
type is a genuine trade union, another an as¬ 
sociation of the type of a scientific society, a 
third type combines elements of the tactics of 
a trade union with the activity of a profession¬ 
al association. 

Associations are ordinarily engaged in giving 
help to their members to improve their profes¬ 
sional educational standards, in supplying them 
with technical and other information, providing 
advice on employment openings, discussing 
scientific problems, and so on. In principle they 
do not carry on collective negotiations with em¬ 
ployers. The leadership of associations even en¬ 
courage representatives of the administration to 
join them, because they do not recognise the 
existence of antagonistic interests between quali¬ 
fied personnel and the administrations of com¬ 
panies, institutions, and research and teaching 
establishments. 

Trade unions that unite members of the intel¬ 
ligentsia are a relatively new phenomenon and 
have begun to play a marked role only in the 
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past two decades or so. And although the over¬ 
whelming majority of the intelligentsia in cap¬ 
italist countries do not belong to unions, the 
trade union movement’s impact on many groups 
of specialists is undoubtedly growing all the 
time. This impact finds expression in particular 
in the fact that a number of associations have 
made a big step toward unions and are actively 
working to improve their members’ economic 
position. It has come to the pass that individu¬ 
al associations, in defending the rights and in¬ 
terests of their members, are openly entering in¬ 
to conflict with the administrations of compa¬ 
nies, institutions, and government departments. 
It is even becoming difficult sometimes to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly between certain associations 
and trade unions. 

In view of some students of the trade union 
movement associations that negotiate with admin- 
instrations on matters of labour relations must 
be considered unions rather than associations in 
the traditional sense of the word. 

Study of several associations of this kind in¬ 
dicates that they negotiate collectively with ad¬ 
ministration on behalf of their members; in¬ 
clude in the collective agreements (in addition to 
provisions affecting earnings and working con¬ 
ditions) points such as maintenance of the pro¬ 
fessional qualifications of specialists at a certain 
level, granting of the right to be absent from 
work during working hours for educational pur¬ 
poses and other specific demands. 

The problem of defining the character and ob¬ 
jectives of the trade unions of the intelligentsia 
has become a subject of sharp discussion and of 
disagreement. The disagreements are rather 
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more than simple differences of view, and per¬ 
suade one that we are dealing in the intelligent¬ 
sia with a very broad social spectrum of condi¬ 
tions, positions, and interests. That, naturally, 
cannot help influencing the development of a 
common strategy and tactics of collective action 
by the intelligentsia’s trade unions. 

Experience quite obviously indicates that the 
more privileged the position of individual spe¬ 
cialists or groups of them, the less inclined they 
are to join a trade union, and on the contrary 
the less secure their position the more favoura¬ 
bly they regard the trade union movement. This 
point will be seen more clearly if we analyse 
the reasons that induce such a big section of 
the intelligentsia as teachers to take the road of 
trade union struggle. 

The position of teachers was considered quite 
good until recently in a number of countries: rel¬ 
atively high salaries, a not very heavy work¬ 
ing day, long vacations; these, and other condi¬ 
tions, made the teaching profession attractive 
for many men and women. But with the passage 
of time the position of teachers relative to other 
professional groups of the intelligentsia has al¬ 
tered for the worse. In the past two decades the 
contrast between the teacher’s standard of liv¬ 
ing and that, say, of barristers, doctors, and 
scientists has become especially striking. At the 
end of the 60s and in the early 70s the pay of 
teachers was close to the earnings of employees 
with average qualifications, while that of the oth¬ 
er professions mentioned was higher. This fact 
is one of the reasons for the steep drop in the 
number of men among schoolteachers, because, 
having to spend the same number of years as 
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other specialists to get a degree, many men 
prefer better-paid professions. 

It is not just that, however. The schoolteach¬ 
er does not have the same chances as a college 
lecturer, for example, to publish work, acquire 
higher degrees and titles, and gain professional 
prestige. And the teacher’s working conditions 
are less favourable. Because of the lack of schools 
and classrooms and shortage of teachers, the 
schoolteacher (especially those of junior class¬ 
es) has to cope with such a large number of 
pupils that he or she is overloaded with work at 
school, and on top of that has the marking of 
homework, compilation of curricula, preparation 
for the next lessons, fulfilment of all kinds of 
assignments from the school council, and so on. 

Very often teachers are treated simply as em¬ 
ployees and not as qualified specialists. At every 
step they are deprived of the chance to take 
part in very important decision-making directly 
or indirectly related to matters of teaching. 

These circumstances, and others, in the lives 
of teachers have led to their beginning a stub¬ 
born fight for their interests in a number of 
capitalist countries. 

For the teachers of the USA and Great Britain 
the 60s proved a kind of turning point from the 
angle of the forms and methods of struggle. In 
1962, for instance, New York teachers held their 
first ever strike. Since then the strike struggle 
has become ever broader in scale. 

Teachers are demanding a rise in pay and so¬ 
cial benefits; bigger appropriations for purposes 
of education; an improvement of working condi¬ 
tions, in particular, the adoption of firm rules 
limiting the working day; fixing of the total 
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working hours in a week; compensation for over¬ 
time work in school and at home; release from 
duties that have no direct bearing on teaching; 
limitation of the number of pupils in a class; 
more active involvement in determining the pol¬ 
icy of school education, which is considered the 
exclusive prerogative of the higher administra¬ 
tion, and other rights. 

The teachers’ trade union movement in Great 
Britain has attained an even broader scale than 
in the USA. 

Many professional groups of the intelligentsia 
are still in doubt whether to remain in associa¬ 
tions or to join a trade union. The various 
groups of intellectuals, and even specialists of 
one and the same professional group differ 
among themselves on this point. 

The poll of American research engineers con¬ 
ducted by Industrial Research cited above, also 
asked this group of its readers whether they 
were members of an engineers’ union, and about 
their attitude to trade unions. Only 2 per cent 
of those replying were members of a union; 25 
per cent answered the question ‘Would you join 
a union?’ in the affirmative and 75 per cent in 
the negative; 70 per cent said they were mem¬ 
bers of an engineering society. It is worth not¬ 
ing that 56 per cent of those replying consider¬ 
ed that unions were ‘a way to obtain pay in¬ 
creases, fringe benefits, and better working con¬ 
ditions’. 1 

The diSerent attitude of engineers to trade 
unions is due to a number of circumstances, viz. 
their financial position, job held, degree of in- 


1 Industrial Research, 1970, 2: 79. 
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dividual creative independence, chances of pro¬ 
motion, social environment, etc. 

Consider, for example, the financial position 
of engineers employed in industry. In the USA, 
for instance, this can be judged from the fol¬ 
lowing data on the pay of engineers in manufac¬ 
turing in 1971. 1 

Income bracket Percentage of all 

engineers 

Less than $10 800 5 

$10 801 to $13 200 21 

$13 201 to $16 800 34 

$16 801 to $21 600 28 

$21 601 and above 12 

Judging by the level of pay received, most 
American industrial engineers are much better 
off financially than technicians and skilled work 
ers; only 5 per cent of the total in manufac¬ 
turing received less than $10 800 a year 
($900 a month) in 1971 and the annual in¬ 
come of 74 per cent was above $13 200 
($1100 a month). 

Those engineers who are in a relatively worse 
position than their colleagues are most inclin¬ 
ed to join a union, viz. those, say, whose work 
is most monotonous and least interesting, or who 
have grounds to be more disturbed about their 
future given a change in the economic situation, 
and those who are conscious that the security 
of their position is inseparable from the fate of 
the collectivity; and finally those who have been 
more strongly influenced by the workers’ trade 
union movement. 

For a considerable number of project engine- 

1 Monthly Labor Review, 1972, 10: 20. 
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ers, for example, designing has been turned from 
a creative profession into a kind of technical ser¬ 
vice. They complain that the leadership intro¬ 
duce various kinds of changes during designing, 
demand alterations in the project many times 
without considering it even necessary to put the 
direct executant into the picture as to why such 
changes are required. Several hundred project 
engineers work in the same premises. The re¬ 
gime of the working day is strictly regulated. 
Chances of promotion are slight. When the vol¬ 
ume of work falls or contracts are cancelled, 
hundreds of engineers lose their jobs, and when 
they are not members of a union are deprived 
of the strength of collective support. 

Many conflict situations arise in connection 
with the criteria for appraising the results of 
scientific work. Polls of the scientists and engi¬ 
neers of the biggest American companies indi¬ 
cate that a scientist’s or engineer’s talent is ex¬ 
ploited by the management within narrowly set 
limits and directed only to those forms of re¬ 
search and experimental work as guarantee suc¬ 
cess and are profitable. 

A person with much knowledge reacts sharp¬ 
ly to a disparity between the character of his 
work and his qualifications, to losing his profes¬ 
sional skill and lagging behind in his knowl¬ 
edge. Scientists and engineers often complain that 
they are given work that could be successfully 
done by technicians and laboratory assistants. 

For all that quite a few engineers suggest that 
the conversion of associations in trade unions 
would be equivalent to belittling their profes¬ 
sional status. Some scientific and technical work¬ 
ers believe that the working conditions of qual- 
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ified specialists should be decided on an indi¬ 
vidual basis by agreement with the administra¬ 
tions of enterprises and institutions; a trade 
union negotiates on behalf of all its members 
and that, it is alleged, could lead to levelling 
out of the pay of the various categories of em¬ 
ployees. 

Fear of a devaluation of professional status is 
a reason why engineers do not agree to be in 
one organisation (even when it is a trade union) 
with less skilled and qualified specialists, for 
example with technicians. In France, for exam¬ 
ple, technicians are usually organised in autonom¬ 
ous groups within industrial trade unions. En¬ 
gineers have separate trade unions, which as a 
rule stand aloof from the working-class trade 
union movement. Their activity sometimes even 
runs counter to the policy of the biggest French 
trade union centres. As an example, take the 
line of conduct of the biggest organisation unit¬ 
ing French engineers and other specialists, the 
Federation nationale des cadres. The leadership 
of this organisation justifies its separatist actions 
on the grounds that specialists occupy a ‘middle 
position’ between the employers, managements, 
and workers. 

Ambitiousness and considerations of prestige 
play no small role in certain engineers’ organi¬ 
sations recruiting members of the administra¬ 
tion. Some scientific and technical personnel, oc¬ 
cupying some official job in an enterprise or en¬ 
tertaining hopes of getting one, have an inter¬ 
est in maintaining closer links between qualified 
personnel and the management. 

There are other factors holding back growth 
of the intelligentsia’s membership of trade 
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unions, among which we must mention, in parti¬ 
cular, the hostility of employers and manage¬ 
ments to specialists who are union members; 
they strive not to raise the salaries of their 
posts, do not promote them, and put them high 
on the list of candidates for dismissal. Such an 
attitude understandably has its effect on a cer¬ 
tain part of scientific and technical staffs, some¬ 
times holding back waverers from joining a union. 

Still, in spite of the overwhelming majority of 
the intelligentsia not yet being covered by trade 
unions, the outlook is on their side. Behind this 
prospect lies primarily such an objective fac¬ 
tor as the conversion of qualified specialists into 
employed workers whose interests in the mass 
are opposed to the aims and character of capi¬ 
talist production; and the more clearly the oth¬ 
er signs of proletarianisation of intellectuals are 
manifested, the more broadly they will be con¬ 
centrated in unions. 

Take such a factor as the growing competi¬ 
tion among members of intellectual professions. 
In the past, when persons with higher educa¬ 
tion were many fewer than now, a specialist 
could count in general on more or less guaranteed 
work in his speciality and a relatively secure 
position. At least, if the conditions of employ¬ 
ment in one place did not suit him, it was not 
difficult to find another. 

The steep increase in the total number of spe¬ 
cialists has altered the favourable ratio between 
supply and demand on the labour market; the 
difficulties of getting work have increased, and 
so has unemployment among intellectuals. 

The growing concentration of specialists in 
enterprises and institutions, the concomitant 
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growth of bureaucracy in the management of 
scientific teams, and the simultaneous deperso¬ 
nalisation of the individual worker, are also in¬ 
stigating intellectuals to unite in trade unions. 

Concentration and bureaucratisation are deepen¬ 
ing the gap between the mass of specialists and 
managers, and are developing a feeling of col¬ 
lectivism among the rank and file, a conscious¬ 
ness of their community of interests, and a rea¬ 
lisation that a trade union, being a militant or¬ 
ganisation, is better able to resist capital’s offen¬ 
sive than a professional association. 

Joining of trade unions is also being encour¬ 
aged by the consequences of rapid scientific and 
technical progress. A very serious problem, in 
particular, affecting literally every specialist is 
the need to refresh knowledge and improve qual¬ 
ifications. Otherwise there is an erosion of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge and skills and an ever great¬ 
er disparity between the latter and the new scien¬ 
tific and technical requirements of production. 
For the volume of human knowledge is doubl 
ing, according to expert estimates, every eight 
to ten years under the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution, while fixed capital (i.e. equip¬ 
ment, machinery, machine tools, etc.) is being 
renewed in about the same time. In order not 
to fall behind professionally, every specialist 
therefore needs special refresher courses from 
time to time as well as constant self-study. He 
above all has a personal interest in this, but 
individual initiative is clearly not enough; or¬ 
ganised measures are needed to re-train scien¬ 
tific and technical staff and other personnel, and 
once again more effective help is forthcoming 
from trade unions than from anyone else. 
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An extremely important factor encouraging 
the intelligentsia to join unions is the impact 
the working class’s struggle is having. This in¬ 
fluence is particularly noticeable in big capita¬ 
list enterprises, which is the explanation of why 
the numbers of union members among scienti¬ 
fic and technical personnel are greatest in the 
aerospace, electrical engineering, radio-electro¬ 
nic, chemical, automobile, and certain other in¬ 
dustries. 

One can say with all certainty that the trend 
toward convergence of the trade union move¬ 
ments of the working class and the intelligent¬ 
sia discernible in the 60s is continuing to devel¬ 
op and grow stronger in the 70s. And there are 
no grounds for doubting its future prospects 
since the basis of this trend is the community of 
interests of wage-earners exploited by Big Busi¬ 
ness. 

The problems facing the intelligentsia’s trade 
union movement must not of course be oversim¬ 
plified. They are quite complicated, as complex 
and many-sided as the composition of the intel¬ 
ligentsia itself. But employed workers have no 
other means of defending their interests than 
solidarity and joint struggle against Big Busi¬ 
ness. Employers have never voluntarily propos¬ 
ed wage rises and improved working conditions 
for their workers, and never will. And the time 
when the specialist could rely on his knowledge 
and experience as a guarantee of security is 
a thing of the past. Only a militant organisa¬ 
tion and the joint action of workers by hand 
and brain can provide an effective defence of 
working people’s interests. 








PART V 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. THE DEMOCRATIC 
ALTERNATIVE TO STATE-MONOPOLY 
CAPITALISM 


The policy of the monopolies and ruling circles 
of capitalist countries is giving dissatisfaction 
to the most diverse sections of the public, and 
ever newer social groups are being drawn into 
the orbit of class struggles and social move¬ 
ments. 

The period today is characterised by an in¬ 
tensification of the struggle of the broad work¬ 
ing masses to improve their economic position 
and for social rights and democratic freedoms. 
Their demands are more and more directed 
against monopoly capital’s economic and political 
domination, and favourable conditions are there¬ 
by being created to broaden and consolidate the 
alliance between the working class and the mid¬ 
dle classes of town and country. 

Chapter XVI 

The Search for a Democratic Alternative 
to the Monopolies’ Policies 

The domestic situation in industrially develop¬ 
ed capitalist countries is in a state of deepening 
crisis marked, on the one hand, by embracing 
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not only the economy but also spheres of socie¬ 
ty’s social and political aSairs, and the ruling 
class’s morality and ideology, and by the broad 
masses’ growing democratic aspirations, on the 
other. Marxist social thought is therefore faced 
with several problems of immense practical im¬ 
portance. Appreciation of the conditions for furth¬ 
er development of the class struggle, both in 
breadth and in depth, is becoming of paramount 
importance, as are also appraisal of the possibi¬ 
lities of combining the workers’ urgent social and 
economic interests with the tasks of radical so¬ 
cial reforms, and determination of the condi¬ 
tions in which a government coalition of the left 
forces with a mandate to meet the demands of 
the working class and all working people could 
come into office. The starting point for finding 
answers to these issues is an analysis of today’s 
contradictions between labour and capital. These 
contradictions are the outcome of the many fact¬ 
ors determining the workers’ position in capita¬ 
list society, primarily those relating to their ma¬ 
terial living conditions. 


1 

Industrially developed capitalist countries are 
entering the 1980s in a situation of mounting 
economic instability and social tension. Dissa¬ 
tisfaction with the ruling circles’ inability to 
cope with such very acute problems as mass un¬ 
employment, inflation, the energy shortage, the 
deteriorating state of the environment, etc., is 
becoming stronger among the broad masses. 

For around 25 years after World War II state- 
monopoly capitalism managed to provide a 
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more or less normal course of reproduction, and 
at the same time to make certain, sometimes 
substantial concessions to the workers’ demands. 
In the 50s and 60s, for example, a guaranteed 
minimum wage was established in several coun¬ 
tries, expenditure on social security, and gen¬ 
eral and vocational education was increased, 
the health services were improved, and so on. 
The concessions were wrung from the monopo¬ 
lies and state primarily by stubborn working- 
class struggle. The example of real socialism has 
had a big influence in raising mass activity and 
the scale of the masses’ actions to carry out broad 
social programmes. A whole number of the 
concrete steps taken by capitalist governments 
were dictated by the objective needs of develop¬ 
ing the productive forces. The increase in gov¬ 
ernment appropriations to expand the system of 
national and vocational education, for example, 
was due to the need to overcome the acute shor¬ 
tage of skilled workers, engineering and tech¬ 
nical staff, scientists, and other qualified specia¬ 
lists, on a background of a rapidly developing 
scientific and industrial revolution. 

Scientific and technological progress and the 
rise in society’s material culture, in turn, fos¬ 
tered growth of the demands being made by 
wage-earners on the volume and quality of the 
goods and services needed to reproduce labour 
power. Quite understandably, the extension of 
workers’ needs caused by these factors was not 
a temporary phenomenon but a constant, conti¬ 
nuous process; consequently, further develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces called for their 
more or less adequate satisfaction. By the end 
of the 60s, however, the growth rates on the 
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masses' standard of living were clearly slow 
ing down, 1 while a tendency was noted in the 
70s for the gap between their mounting needs 
and the extent to which they were being met 
to grow. 

One of the first and most important needs of 
the able-bodied population that to work—can 
be met by providing the fullest possible employ¬ 
ment in accordance with trade and level of skill, 
but millions of employees are deprived of the 
chance to work and are forced, at best, to make 
do with unemployment benefit, which is much 
lower than earnings. In the 70s, especially in 
the second half of the decade, when an economic 
crisis without precedent in the postwar period 
developed in the United States and other capi¬ 
talist countries, the position on the labour mar¬ 
ket deteriorated sharply and has continued to bo 
very bad. In 1979 the number of officially re¬ 
gistered, wholly unemployed in 20 capitalist 
countries was more than 15 600 000, where it had 
been 7 500 000 in 1970. 2 The number of per¬ 
sons without work doubled in Japan and Great 
Britain in that period, trebled in Italy, quintupl- 

1 Evidence of that is the dynamics of wage-work¬ 
ers’ real earnings. In the USA, for example, the mean 
annual growth rate of earnings for production work¬ 
ers with three dependents was 1.9 per cent in 1951-5, 
even 2.2 per cent in 1961-5, but in 1966-70 had fallen 
to 0.3 per cent. In 1971-5 it was more or less station¬ 
ary at that level (calculated from the data in Em¬ 
ployment and Training Report of the President [Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1977], p. 232; and Monthly Labor Re¬ 
view, 1979, 11: 86). 

2 Calculated from the Yearbook of Labour Statis¬ 
tics, 1978 (ILO, Geneva, 1979), pp. 268-72; OECD. Main 
Economic Indicators, 1980, 4: 66-152. 
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ed in France, and sextupled in West Germany. 
From the middle of the 70s unemployment thus 
took on a mass character everywhere in capi¬ 
talist countries, and remained so even during 
the upswing in cyclic economic development. 

There has also been a very serious decline in 
the broad masses’ standard of living in connec¬ 
tion with the continuing rise in the cost of liv¬ 
ing. It is customary, in normal statistical prac¬ 
tice, to consider mainly the movement of the 
general price index, but however rapid its rise 
has been, the prices of prime necessaries have 
risen even faster at every step. 1 

Over the past decade, especially in the late 
70s, there was a slowing down of the growth 
rates of real wages, in the USA, France, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Spain, Cana¬ 
da, and Japan and a marked decline in workers’ 
real incomes was registered in separate years. 

Evidence of the increasing gap between the 
masses’ constantly growing needs and the extent 
to which they are being met is the fact that even 
in the richest capitalist countries some of the 
people are forced to exist on incomes below the 


1 In 1975-8 retail prices rose by 30.8 per cent in 
France, 35 per cent in Sweden, 38 per cent in Fin¬ 
land, 46.4 per cent in Great Britain, 55 per cent in Ita¬ 
ly, and 75.3 per cent in Spain (Main Economic Indica¬ 
tors, 1979, 8: 146-49). The rise in the prices of prime 
necessaries (whose weight is much higher in the ex¬ 
penditure of low-income families) rose even more. In 
the USA the cost of food, medical services, housing, 
and electricity rose particularly rapidly at the end 
of the 70s, and it is precisely on them that the bulk 
of the earnings of people with low or medium incomes 
is spent. 
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officially recognised subsistence minimum, in 
other words, are living in poverty. 1 

There was also a further decline in workers’ 
standards of living because of the distinctly man¬ 
ifested slowing down of the growth rates of 
government spending on public social services 
in capitalist countries, and in some cases of an 
absolute decline in these appropriations. This 
last circumstance is having an adverse effect on 
workers’ social security, is leading to a deterio¬ 
ration of the education system and health ser¬ 
vices, and is being reflected in a disastrous way 
in several other important aspects of their soci¬ 
al and economic position that are by no means 
always amenable to precise quantification. 

All these factors are being exacerbated by the 
inequality between the people at the top of the 
social ladder and at its foot, between the fabul¬ 
ous wealth concentrated in the hands of the rul¬ 
ing class, above all of its monopolist upper crust, 
and the material insecurity of the broad masses 
of the working people, 2 and that in turn is 

1 In Great Britain there were 4 600 000 persons who 
were below the subsistence minimum in 1978 ( Labour 
Research, London, 1980, 1: 18). It has been officially 
recognised in the USA that in 1977 5 300 000 families 
lacked the necessary means of existence (9.3 per cent 
of all the families in the country) ( Economic Report 
of the President, January 1979 [Washington, D.C., 1979], 

p. 212). 

2 In the United States, for example, the richest 20 
per cent of the population own 75 per cent of all per¬ 
sonal wealth, while the poorest 20 per cent’s total in¬ 
debtedness is equal to the value of all its property. 
See Lester C. Thurow and Robert E. B. Lucas. The 
American Distribution of Income: A Structural Prob¬ 
lem. A Study Prepared for the Use of the Joint Eco¬ 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United States 
(Washington, D.C., 1972), p. 12. 
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sharpening the contradictions between labour 
and capital, and affecting the growth of class 
consciousness and the demands of wage-earners 
in a very direct way. 

Needs not only grow and alter under the im¬ 
pact of scientific and technical progress, of course, 
but also change in accordance with existing 
social relations. In order to provide a clearer 
idea of how growth of the capitalists’ wealth af¬ 
fected the shaping of workers’ wants, Karl Marx 
had recourse to the following comparison. 

A house may be large or small; as long as 
the surrounding houses are equally small it 
satisfies all social demands for dwelling. But 
let a palace arise beside the little house, and 
it shrinks from a little house to a hut. 1 
It is in that sense that we should take his 
words that ‘in proportion as capital accumulates, 
the lot of the labourer, be his payment high or 
low, must grow worse’. 2 

The trend discussed here will also show up 
in the future, because it is impossible to expect 
any substantial closing of the gap between growth 
of the workers’ needs and the degree to which 
they are met, when monopolies and govern¬ 
ments are straining to force employees to pay 
for the crisis phenomena in the capitalist econ- 


According to the British Royal Commission on In¬ 
comes and Wealth, 1 per cent of the country’s popu¬ 
lation owned 28 per cent of all personal wealth at the 
beginning of the 70s, and 5 per cent more than half. 
See Department of Employment Gazette, 1975, 8: 758. 

1 Karl Marx. Wage Labour and Capital. In Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels. Collected Works, Vol. 9 (Pro¬ 
gress Publishers, Moscow, 1977), p. 216. 

2 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. I, p. 604. 
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omy. Meanwhile it is becoming more and more 
difficult for state-monopoly capitalism to ensure 
a normal course of social reproduction. The rea¬ 
sons are many; we shall note only the main ones 
here. 

As the scientific and technological revolution 
develops, capital masters powerful new produc¬ 
tive forces, while the main aim of the capitalist 
system remains unchanged, namely the produc¬ 
tion of surplus value for the sake of gain. A fur¬ 
ther deepening of the contradiction between the 
social character of production and the private, 
capitalist form of appropriation of the results of 
social labour inevitably leads to a sharpening of 
class antagonisms and social conflicts both in 
production and in all other spheres of capitalist 
society’s affairs. 

The conditions of reproduction in the capi¬ 
talist world are also leading to a strengthening 
of the contradiction between the productive forc¬ 
es and the organisational-administrative struc¬ 
ture of the economy, including the system of 
state-monopoly regulation. 

Capitalist governments’ military policy is also 
having a grave effect on the reproduction pro¬ 
cess. The colossal spending of the United States 
and its NATO partners on the arms race is not 
only a main destabilising factor in the capitalist 
monetary and financial system and in the inten¬ 
sifying of inflation, but is also a very substan¬ 
tial brake on increasing capital investment in 
civil industries. 

Transnational corporations are having an ad¬ 
verse effect on social reproduction. Utilising the 
objective tendency toward greater and greater 
internationalisation of economic affairs in their 
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own, narrow, vested interests, these super monop¬ 
olies close plants in their own country, prefer¬ 
ring to put capital into their foreign branches 
or subsidiaries. In so doing they take no account 
whatsoever of the fact that this policy has a di¬ 
sastrous effect on whole industries in the coun¬ 
tries where they are shutting down production 
facilities. 

The process of capitalist reproduction is also 
running into certain difficulties in connection 
with the change in the character of economic 
and political relations between developed and 
developing countries. In proportion as the latter’s 
wealth is taken out of the control of foreign mo¬ 
nopolies, and the new countries themselves 
achieve equal commercial and economic rela¬ 
tions with industrially developed regions of the 
capitalist world, the monopolies can no longer 
count on getting cheap raw materials and energy 
resources. 

The factors outlined above, being interwoven 
with others of a cyclic order, are making the un¬ 
favourable economic situation worse. Opportuni¬ 
ties for pursuing a policy of social manoeuvring 
are being sharply reduced in these circumstanc¬ 
es. Employees are managing to retain many of 
their gains in stubborn battles with monopoly 
capital and are blocking the ruling class’s drive 
to shift all the consequences of the crisis onto 
their shoulders. At the same time a conviction 
is maturing among the masses that cardinal so¬ 
cial changes are called for in order to deal with 
urgent social and economic problems. 
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The workers of capitalist countries, as we know, 
achieve more significant social and economic 
gains during periods that are relatively favour¬ 
able for economic development; although this 
is a matter of gains achieved through stubborn 
class struggle, the spokesmen of the ruling class 
interpret it in quite another way, namely as an 
improvement or deterioration of the workers’ 
standard of living that depends exclusively on 
the phase of the cycle and the general state of 
business. From that they conclude that trade 
unions and other working-class organisations 
should co-ordinate their demands with the eco¬ 
nomic situation that has developed in their coun¬ 
try. And since the capitalist economy is exper¬ 
iencing profound shocks at the present time, it 
follows, they say, that the workers should re¬ 
concile themselves to the inevitable burdens fall¬ 
ing to their lot. 

While economists and politicians expressing 
the interests of the business world come out with 
that kind of sententious twaddle, monopoly cap¬ 
ital is launching a broad attack on workers’ 
rights in its drive to make the biggest possible 
profits. If proletarian organisations had not rous¬ 
ed employees to fight for their interests the po¬ 
sition of the mass of workers would have been 
much worse today. The working class has no in¬ 
tention whatever of limiting itself simply to de¬ 
fence of what it has already gained. It is putting 
forward demands aimed at dealing with a whole 
number of vitally important social and econo¬ 
mic issues. The material and technical basis for 
tackling them exists. The democratic forces in 
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the industrially developed countries of the West 
are convinced that it is quite possible, with ra¬ 
tional use of the productive forces and a change 
in the principles of the distribution of material 
wealth, to cope with the difficulties that state- 
monopoly capitalism is powerless to deal with. 

An issue of top priority is that of increasing 
the number of jobs so as to end mass unemploy¬ 
ment. The organised working-class movement in 
Western Europe and North America is calling 
for the legal establishment of a 35-hour working 
week, a measure that has more than matured 
with the scientific and technological revolution. 
It is not possible to say absolutely exactly how 
many extra jobs would be needed as a result of 
implementing that measure in practice, but esti¬ 
mates based on US statistics for August 1979 in 
any case indicate that if the working week had 
been cut by five hours non-agricultural branches 
of the economy would have had to take on more 
than an additional nine million workers over and 
above the number of people employed in them. 1 

We are not able, of course, in calculations of 
this kind, to allow for what big companies would 
do to reduce their requirements of living labour 
by introducing new technique and technology 
and new forms of job organisation, and through 
capitalist rationalisation of work. But even if 
our figure were halved, it would still be that, 
with a 35-hour working week in the USA, the 
demand for labour would have increased in 1979 
by at least four or five million workers. 

Let us now turn to another, not unimportant 


1 Calculated from Employment and Earnings, 1979, 
9: 41. 
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reserve for increasing the number of jobs. In 
most countries the retirement age is 65 for men 
and 60 for women. Exhausting tempos of work 
and increase in psychological pressure really 
call for an earlier pension age. The actual posi¬ 
tion is such that many people go on working af¬ 
ter it. More than two million men over 65 and 
six million women over 55 are employed in the 
US economy. 1 A certain number of people of 
pension age cannot, of course, conceive of their 
existence without work, but that applies to an 
obvious minority of elderly persons the nature 
of whose work enables them to go on working. 
The overwhelming majority are forced to work 
either because the system of old-age pensions 
does not apply to them or because the size of the 
pension does not provide a subsistence level. The 
creation of an all embracing pension system pro¬ 
viding the necessary subsistence minimum, would 
induce many to accept deserved retirement. More 
jobs would thus be freed for unemployed young 
people. 

An increase in employment is quite often con¬ 
nected with the building of new production fa¬ 
cilities. It is indicative, however, that in the USA 
and some countries in Western Europe there is 
considerable underworking of industrial enter¬ 
prises. In their drive for greater profits monop¬ 
olies often shut down production facilities that 
are far from obsolete technically, and transfer 
capital to other more profitable industries, or 
export it to other countries. Monopoly circles try 
to justify this policy by citing the objective ten- 


1 Employment and Training Report of the Presi¬ 
dent (Washington, D.G., 1977), p. 258. 
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dency toward the development of world econo¬ 
mic links, and strive by every possible means to 
torpedo the masses’ demands for the passing of 
legislation against the arbitrary closing down 
of enterprises and mass sacking of workers. The 
class struggle around this issue is becoming 
more and more tense the whole time. 

The switching of resources earmarked for mil¬ 
itary purposes to the development of civilian 
production would provide great opportunities to 
increase the number of jobs. The unchecked 
arms race is doing incalculable damage to many 
spheres of the economy, diverting vast material 
and technical resources that could be employed 


I 


to expand industries producing mass consumer 
goods. Militarisation is slowing down general 
economic growth rates and so preventing growth 
of employment. According to American econo¬ 
mists, a billion dollars invested in various areas 
of the economy could have provided the follow¬ 
ing number of jobs in 1979: in war industry 
45 800; in civilian industries producing means 
of transport 58 000; in the social services 
98 000. 1 In other words, every billion dollars 
spent on producing goods and services of mass 
consumption creates 1.3 to 2.1 more jobs than 
the same amount spent on war production. 

That is far from a complete list of ways that 
could help resolve mass unemployment. 

The specific features of the situation that has 
come into being are that the provision of jobs is 
a very acute issue of present-day capitalist rea¬ 
lity, but by no means the one. To cope with 
them a complex approach is needed as never be- 

1 The New York Times, 4 March 1979. 
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fore, but capitalist politicians, when considering 
their priorities, largely plump for ways and 
means that only temporarily and triflingly miti¬ 
gate one problem while intensifying another. 

The governments of all capitalist countries 
without exception, as we know, have been faced 
with a peculiar dilemma, viz., whether to take 
active measures to combat unemployment or to 
direct their efforts to checking inflation. During 
the 60s and 70s preference was given now to 
the one, and now to the other. Neither, naturally, 
was solved. 

Spokesmen expressing the views and interests 
of monopoly circles are trying to convince the 
public through the mass media that a policy of 
full employment is fraught with danger of an 
ever faster spinning of the ‘wages-prices spiral’. 
Inflation, they argue, has an adverse effect in 
turn on the investment process and blocks over¬ 
coming stagnation in the economy. 

One of the most important ways out of the 
current situation, in the view of business circles, 
is the following: namely, that the trade unions 
should exercise ‘restraint’ in their wage de¬ 
mands. 

Industrialists insist that unions should co-or¬ 
dinate their demands for higher wages with the 
dynamics of labour productivity when bargain¬ 
ing with the managements of capitalist compa¬ 
nies, which means in practice that, since the 
growth rates of productivity fell by half in Amer¬ 
ican manufacturing in the 70s compared with 
the 60s, the workers in those industries should 
agree to a corresponding reduction in pay growth 
rates. But the profits of corporations in the man¬ 
ufacturing industries more than trebled between 
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1970 and 1978. 1 Quite clearly, given inflation, 
if trade union leaders agreed to link demands 
for higher pay with the orienters the manage¬ 
ments of big corporations would fasten on them, 
it would mean a substantial lowering of organis¬ 
ed workers’ standard of living. 

The representatives of Big Business and capi¬ 
talist economists inevitably cite the ‘wages-pric- 
es spiral’ in their arguments about inflation. In 
that connection it is appropriate to cite an exam¬ 
ple here from the experience of the British trade 
union movement which leaves no doubts about 
who in fact is to blame for the continuing rise 
of prices and of the cost of living. 

In the second half of the 70s the British uni¬ 
ons agreed to follow the ‘Social Contract’ policy 
pursued by the Labour Government, which en¬ 
visaged holding the growth rates of wages for 
a certain time to the level of 5 to 10 per cent 
fixed by the government. The government in 
turn undertook to establish control over prices 
and dividends in addition to carrying out a whole 
number of important measures in the interests 
of the workers. 

In practice the Social Contract proved to be 
against the working class; wages were eroded, 
while spending on the system of social security 
was cut. At the same time prices and profits 
continued to rise unhampered. That course of 
events inevitably evoked strong dissatisfaction 
among the workers, and the Social Contract was 
cancelled by the trade unions. 


1 The Handbook of Basic Economic Statistics, No¬ 
vember 1979 (Government Statistics Bureau of Washing¬ 
ton, 1979), p. 94. 
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Experience of ‘freezing’ prices in several oth¬ 
er capitalist countries also shows the futility of 
attempts to establish effective government con¬ 
trol over them, which all convinces one that the 
statements of business circles and capitalist econ¬ 
omists about an alleged reciprocal dependence 
of unemployment and the dynamics of prices 
have a quite definite aim, namely of maintain¬ 
ing a quite high level of unemployment so as to 
put pressure on the workers’ position and to 
some extent weaken their fight for an improve¬ 
ment in working conditions and pay. Slowing 
down the growth of wages only leads to ever 
greater enrichment of the financial oligarchy, and 
not at all to holding back the rapid rise of 
prices for the goods and services of big com¬ 
panies. 

The principal, decisive factors in mass unem¬ 
ployment and the mounting cost of living are 
the uncontrolled management methods of the 
monopolies and the narrow, class character of 
the policy of capitalist governments. The major 
corporations, above all the transnational ones, 
which are making maximum use of the fruits of 
the scientific and technological revolution to sub¬ 
stitute machines for living labour, are at the 
same time making the most of the mechanism 
of price-formation, which is under their control. 

The development of inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment is also being immensely fostered by the 
general line of the state-monopoly policy of the 
ruling circles of capitalist countries, especially 
their military strategy. The unrestrained arms 
race is calling for ever bigger spending and 
creating a chronic budget deficit. Whatever the 
method of covering the national debt, it remains 
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an incontestable fact that the deficit financing of 
military spending is leading to the issue of ex¬ 
cessive means of payment and consequently to 
a deepening of inflation. 1 

Even the richest capitalist countries have 
come to such a pass that every new spiral of the 
arms race is becoming an increasingly destabi¬ 
lising factor in economic development. The pres¬ 
ent line of state-monopoly policy, in which the 
military-industrial complex has a great vested 
interest, is preventing not only the problems of 
inflation from being tackled but also that of 
unemployment. 

Instead of government budget deficits being 
ended by cutting military spending, however, 
there is a marked tendency to balance budgets by 
cutting appropriations for education, the health 
service, the training of personnel, social insur 
ance, etc. Such measures for combating inflation 
are (understandably) inevitably accompanied 
with a further drop in the workers’ standard of 
living. 

While capitalist governments are laying an 
ever heavier tax burden on the working people 
in order to cover their budget deficits, it is note¬ 
worthy that the proportion of the treasury’s tax 
receipts from big capitalist companies is syste- 


1 Tlie growth rate of the money supply in circula¬ 
tion in the United States over the past decade has 
constantly outpaced the growth rates of the gross na¬ 
tional product (in constant prices). In separate years 
the first indicator rose several times faster than the 
second. See S. Nikitin. The USA: the Anti-Inflation 
Policy of the 70s. Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhduna- 
rodniye otnosheniya, 1979, 10: 62. 
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matically falling. 1 By making skilful use of the 
loopholes in tax legislation, corporations are 
paying several times less tax on the average 
than they should do in accordance with their de¬ 
clared incomes. The US Treasury estimated that 
in 1974 alone it did not receive more than 58 
billion dollars. 2 

The measures taken by the governments of 
capitalist countries in the context of ‘deflation’ 
policy are essentially a policy of restraining gal¬ 
loping inflation and price rises at the expense of 
the workers, because measures intended to limit 
demand and slow down business activity have 
an adverse effect on the position of wage-earners 
immediately in two directions: (1) by retarding 
the commissioning of new production capacity, 
they prevent an increase in the number of jobs; 
(2) they lead to a reduction of the proletarian 
masses’ consumption. Quite understandably, the 
organisations of the working class oppose the 
implementing of such a policy, and expose rul¬ 
ing circles’ attempts to present this as an import¬ 
ant, necessary step toward ‘rational, economic 
use of the country’s material resources’. 

The squandering of social wealth is a feature 
immanently inherent in capitalism that has now 
attained a monstrous scale. This relates in the 
first place to the huge financial spending for mil¬ 
itary purposes and other unproductive govern¬ 
ment spending. Capitalist companies spend vast 

1 In the United States, for example, corporation tax¬ 
es fell between 1965 and 1976 from 21.8 per cent of 
total Federal revenue to 13.8 per cent (Statistical Ab¬ 
stract of the U.S., 1977 [Washington, D.C., 1978], 
p. 249). 

2 UE 40th International Convention, Report of Gen¬ 
eral Officers (San Francisco, 1975), p. 20. 
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sums on advertising. 1 Another crying waste of 
the productive forces is the underworking of pro¬ 
duction capacity. 2 

One could also point to many other forms of 
the squandering of material, financial, and hu¬ 
man resources that takes place in capitalist so¬ 
ciety. 

All that is a glaring manifestation of the shar¬ 
pening contradictions between the social charac¬ 
ter of the productive forces and the private, cap¬ 
italist form of appropriation under modern state- 
monopoly capitalism. 

The existing production potential in the indus¬ 
trial countries of the West is a material basis 
that could enable poverty, need, and the inse¬ 
curity of the working masses to be completely 
abolished. The sole obstacle left is the capitalist 
system based on private property and the exploi¬ 
tation of man by man. 

3 

A radical improvement in the position of the 
workers is inseparably linked with sweeping de¬ 
mocratic reforms of capitalist society that would 
open the road to socialism. That involves a 
broad, complex set of issues, the first and key 

1 According to some estimates, at least 48.5 billion 
dollars was expected to be spent on advertising in 
the United States in 1979, i.e. more than 200 dollars 
for every inhabitant of the country, children included 
(U.S. News & World Report, 1979, 86, 9: 37.) 

2 The U.S. Department of Labor estimates that 
goods and services to a total of around 220 billion 
dollars are lost in the United States through the un¬ 
derworking of production capacities. See The AFL-CIO 
Platform Proposals Presented to the Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions, 1976 (CIO-AFL, 
Washington, D.G., 1976), p. 4, 
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one of which is the question of power. Commu¬ 
nists are adherents of a peaceful transition from 
capitalism to socialism, i.e. without civil war, 
but in actual fact the course of events will de¬ 
pend on a whole number of factors and circum¬ 
stances, and in particular on the concrete bal¬ 
ance of class and political forces. 

A number of the theoretical and practical as¬ 
pects of this issue are far from clear; in any 
case, however, a peaceful transition presupposes 
first of all the coming to office of left forces by 
a parliamentary road. And although the victory 
of such a coalition in a general election is not 
unlikely, it would be illusory to suppose that the 
ruling class, and all those who have a vested in¬ 
terest of any kind in preserving the old order, 
would not resist the new authorities. Historical 
experience indicates that the fight of the domes¬ 
tic and international forces hostile to a revolu¬ 
tionary restructuring of society takes on a vio¬ 
lent character up to and including conspiracies 
and armed attacks. Obvious confirmation of that 
was the military coup d’etat in Chile that over¬ 
threw the legally elected Popular Unity govern¬ 
ment and established a fascist dictatorship there. 
A most important lesson of the Chilean events 
was that the maintenance of people’s power de¬ 
pended on how far the revolutionary forces 
were in a position to defend it by all ways and 
means. 

It is hard to foresee what concrete actions the 
ruling class and other privileged groups in in¬ 
dustrially developed capitalist countries would 
resort to in the event of the coming to power 
through parliament of a left coalition represent¬ 
ing the interests of the working class and other 
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broad strata of the working masses. But one can 
say with all confidence that, given the most fa¬ 
vourable conditions of revolutionary restructur¬ 
ing of capitalist society for the democratic forc¬ 
es, the transition from capitalism to socialism 
would be accompanied with bitter class struggle. 
A growing over of capitalism into socialism 
'without conflict’ is a utopia. 

The most important precondition for the com¬ 
ing into office of a government coalition of left 
and other democratic forces is unity of action 
of the working class. In all capitalist countries 
political unity of the proletarian masses of the 
working people has not yet been achieved. Some 
groups of workers and employees follow the 
Communists, others are under the influence of 
social-reformists, while still others support cap¬ 
italist parties. The spectrum of the political 
sympathies of the non-proletarian strata of the 
working people is no less motley. If the work¬ 
ing class and other working people interested in 
ending the monopolies’ domination were to suc¬ 
ceed in uniting, the democratic forces could, by 
winning a solid majority in parliament and or¬ 
ganising various extra-parliamentary forms of 
mass struggle, start to carry out sweeping 
changes in capitalist society. 

The building of co-operation between Com¬ 
munist, Socialist, and Social-Democratic Parties 
that lead the bulk of workers and other employ¬ 
ees is of great importance for unity of action of 
the working class. It would be a grave political 
delusion, of course, to ignore the deep differenc¬ 
es of principle between the main political bat¬ 
talions of the working class on a wide range of 
issues of a theoretical and ideological character 
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that are often a stumbling-block to the organi¬ 
sation of joint actions, but it is also impossible 
to leave out of account that the deepening of 
the general crisis of capitalism, 1 the sharpening 
of class contradictions, the changes in the bal¬ 
ance of forces on a world scale in favour of social¬ 
ism, and the great progress of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the struggle 
for national independence, self-reliance, and so¬ 
cial progress are facing Socialist and Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Parties with the choice either of follow¬ 
ing the road of radicalising their programmes 
and policies or of facing a further weakening of 
their mass influence. 

Workers’ life experience is more and more 
convincing them of the need to intensify the 
fight against monopolies and the power of the 
financial oligarchy so as to secure their own le¬ 
gitimate rights and interests. And it is with the 
objective of broadening the front of action in 
every way to end the monopolies’ domination and 
carry out sweeping, genuine democratic reforms 
of capitalist society that Communists are striving 
to reach mutual understanding with Socialist and 
Social-Democratic Parties on ways and forms of 
joint struggle. The resolution adopted by the 

1 For a more detailed analysis of the factors un¬ 
derlying the deepening of the general crisis of cap¬ 
italism at tho present stage, and its consequences 
from tho standpoint of development of the world rev¬ 
olutionary process, see N. N. Inozemtsev et al. (Eds.) 
Politicheskaya ekonomiya sovremennogo monopolisti- 
cheskogo kapitalizma (Political Economy of Modern 
Monopoly Capitalism), 2 vols., 2nd edition (Mysl, Mos¬ 
cow, 1975); Uglubleniye obshchego krizisa kapitalizma 
(Aggravation of the General Crisis of Capitalism) (Mos¬ 
cow, 1976). 
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Berlin Conference of the Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties of Europe in 1970, noted that the 
participants in the Conference welcome the 
successes achieved in a number of countries 
and at international levels in developing co¬ 
operation between Communist and Socialist 
or Social-Democratic Parties. They consider 
that the basic interests of the working class 
and of all working people require the overcom¬ 
ing of the obstacles which stand in the way 
of co-operation and which complicate the 
struggle of the mass of working people against 
monopoly capital and against the reactionary 
and conservative forces. 1 
The transition from capitalism to socialism 
is not a once and for all act but a protracted 
historical process of changing the political super¬ 
structure and economic basis of the old society. 
In the official documents of some Communist 
Parties (for example, the Communist Party of 
Great Britain) the passage to the new social sys¬ 
tem is seen as a continuous process of social re¬ 
forms. In the programmes of other Communist 
Parties (e.g. the Communist Party of Denmark, 
the German Communist Party) a special stage 
is distinguished, which they call anti-monopoly 
democracy. 2 

Anti-monopoly democracy is not simply the 
initial phase of building socialism but is a preli- 


1 For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Pro¬ 
gress in Europe, Berlin, June 29-30, 1976 (Novosti Press 
Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1977), p. 42. 

2 See Programm der Deutschen Kommunistischen 
Partei (Berlin, 1979), S. 80; The British Road to So¬ 
cialism (CPGB, London, 1978); Danmarks kommunistike 
parti Kongres, 25 (Tiden, Kpbenhavn, 1976). 
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miliary period taking society in real earnest to 
reforms of a socialist character. The main aim 
that the democratic forces will pursue in that 
stage is to limit and ultimately to end the dom¬ 
ination of the monopolies and the power of the 
financial oligarchy, and also to carry out a whole 
number of measures aimed at extending work¬ 
ers’ democratic rights and liberties. 

The theoretical points regarding anti-monopo¬ 
ly democracy need to be much more deeply 
studied, but it is quite beyond doubt that break¬ 
ing of the monopolies’ power and the carrying 
through of sweeping democratic reforms will 
open the road to a socialist reconstruction of 
society. 

To develop democracy to the utmost, to find 
the forms for this development, to test them 
by practice, and so forth [Lenin stressed]— 
all this is one of the component tasks of the 
struggle for the social revolution. Taken sep¬ 
arately, no kind of democracy will bring so¬ 
cialism. But in actual life democracy will nev¬ 
er be ‘taken separately’; it will be ‘taken to¬ 
gether with other things, it will exert its in¬ 
fluence on economic life as well, will stimula¬ 
te its transformation; and in its turn, it will 
be influenced by economic development, and 
so on. This is the dialectics of living history. 1 
In spite of the fact that the material precon¬ 
ditions of socialism have long ago matured in in¬ 
dustrialised capitalist countries, socialism will 
not be able to appear anywhere in ready-made 
form after the coming to power of the left forc- 


1 V. I. Lenin. The State and Revolution. Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, pp. 457-58. 
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es. It takes time to create socialist relations of 
production. The measures connected with the ini¬ 
tial forms of far-reaching social transformations 
will be aimed at ending the monopolies’ econom¬ 
ic dominance and breaking the power of the 
financial oligarchy. 

It is quite clear that without nationalisation of 
the key branches of production, and of the big¬ 
gest banks, insurance companies, and other in¬ 
stitutions of finance capital, it will be impossible 
to break the power of the monopoly capitalists. 
The scale, rates, and forms of socialising nation¬ 
al and transnational monopoly enterprises will 
depend on the specific conditions and practical 
expediency according to the interests of nation¬ 
al economic development. 

Although nationalisation is a sine qua non of 
carrying out other social reforms, it does not 
mean that the transition period presupposes all- 
embracing socialisation of all the means of pro¬ 
duction. 

In Italy, for example, the vast majority of en¬ 
terprises are small or medium-sized, and around 
80 per cent of all those employed in industry 
work in them. The government cannot take it on 
itself to finance them without risk of a steep in¬ 
crease in the budget deficit. Moreover, and this 
is no less important than the existence of the 
material and technical and financial opportuni¬ 
ties, quite substantial sections in the West are 
not ready, for a number of historical reasons 
(traditions, interests, and habits), for such all- 
embracing nationalisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction. Communist and Workers’ Parties con¬ 
sider that the initiative of small and middling 
entrepreneurs can and should be used to develop 
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the national economy on condition that political 
power and the levers of economic management 
are in the hands of the working class. 

Democratic nationalisation or socialisation of 
the means of production does not imply just a 
change in the legal form of property; it is no 
less important, as well, who is in charge of it, 
what classes and social groups it serves the in¬ 
terests of, and who controls the nationalised sec¬ 
tor. In that connection Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties are faced with a whole number of 
complicated issues. Here are a few of them. 
What should be the character of workers’ and 
other employees’ involvement in decision-making 
at the various levels of management of enter¬ 
prises, firms, and the economy as a whole? What 
are the possibilities for involving workers in the 
management of production at the various stages 
of the fight to limit and end the power of the 
monopolies, and for democracy and socialism? 
What should be the approach to the demand to 
establish workers’ control over the activity of 
the private sector? 

French Communists, for example, think that 
nationalised enterprises should be managed on a 
tripartite basis—by persons elected to the man¬ 
agement council representing the enterprises’ 
work force, the national authorities, and the in¬ 
terests of the consumers. 

The trade unions and left political forces in 
the working-class movement of Great Britain 
also hold the view that it is necessary to include 
people on the boards of nationalised companies 
who will express the interests of various social 
groups. In the view of British Communists, these 
should include the following: workers of the 
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enterprise concerned; persons appointed by the 
government; delegates from the Trade Union 
Congress representing the interests of all wage- 
earners; and representatives of other social cir¬ 
cles directly interested in the operations of the 
enterprise, e.g. the local authorities. A majority 
of seats should be allotted to the workers of the 
enterprise and the TUG. 1 While noting that a 
preponderance of workers of the enterprise and 
of trade union officials would represent a signif¬ 
icant step toward broadening workers’ control 
and industrial democracy, the CPGB at the same 
time does not consider this a substitute for 
unions’ independent activity in the fight for the 
workers’ interests. 

The workers’ demand for limitation of the po¬ 
wer of the owners and managements of private 
companies through involvement of the employ¬ 
ees in the management of these firms’ affairs and 
of the enterprises belonging to them is becom¬ 
ing more and more common. As for the concrete 
forms of this involvement, that, in the predomi¬ 
nant views of the Communist and labour move¬ 
ment, will be indicated by the masses them¬ 
selves. The expediency of any particular form 
will ultimately be determined by how effective a 
means of limiting the power of the monopolies 
and democratising industrial aflairs it proves to 
be in practice. 

How management of the whole economy of 
the country will be organised is a very compli¬ 
cated matter. Under capitalism government pro¬ 
grammes and plans serve only as a kind of in¬ 
dicator for private enterprises that operate in 


1 See The British Road to Socialism, p. 41. 
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conditions of competition. Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties see planning not only as a means 
for rational and efficient use of material resourc¬ 
es and manpower but primarily as a most im¬ 
portant instrument for transforming capitalist 
production. 

Certain economists think that government is 
only able to manage the public sector. One can¬ 
not agree with that. When the public sector is 
playing the dominant role in the economy, pri¬ 
vate enterprises will be forced more and more 
to co-ordinate their operations with the econo¬ 
mic strategy and specific objectives of the policy 
of the democratic government. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties of devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries stress that, in order 
to create effective machinery of economic man¬ 
agement, an optimum combination of centralised 
government administration and independence 
and initiative of the separate work forces will 
have to be found that will enable the broad mass¬ 
es of employees to be involved in the manage¬ 
ment of production and to interest all workers 
in results of their enterprise or territorial indus¬ 
trial complex corresponding as far as possible to 
the objectives of general national economic de¬ 
velopment. 

Communist and Workers’ Parties and all the 
democratic forces fighting to restructure capital¬ 
ist society on socialist lines have the chance to 
apply the experience of real socialism creatively 
in their countries. At the same time the concrete 
forms of the organisation of production, plan¬ 
ning of the economy, and direction of society will 
largely be the result of the initiative and inde¬ 
pendent activity of the masses themselves in the 
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course of the revolutionary transformations. As 
Lenin wrote: 

We do not claim that Marx knew or Marxists 
know the road to socialism down to the last 
detail. It would be nonsense to claim anything 
of the kind. What we know is the direction of 
this road, and the class forces that follow it; 
the specific, practical details will come to light 
only through the experience of the millions 
when they take things into their own hands. 1 
There is no and there cannot be a ‘model’ of 
transition from capitalism to socialism common 
to all countries. 

Some time ago the leaderships of a few Com¬ 
munist parties began to vigorously defend 
the right to specifically national ways and 
forms of struggle for socialism and of build¬ 
ing socialism. But if you look at this without 
prejudice, you will see that no one is impos¬ 
ing any stereotypes or patterns that ignore 
the distinctions of any country ... In none of 
the now existing socialist countries have the 
forms, methods and ways of the socialist rev¬ 
olution been a mechanical repetition of out¬ 
side experience. Take the GDR or Poland, 
Hungary or Cuba, Mongolia or Yugoslavia 
all the socialist countries, in fact, carried out 
the revolution in their own way, using forms 
that were dictated by the correlation of class 
forces in each of these countries, by the na¬ 
tional distinctions and the external situation. 

There had been armed struggle and peace¬ 
ful forms of passage to the new social sys- 


1 V. I. Lenin. From a Publicist’s Diary. Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, p. 285. 
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tem; there had been rapid coming to power 
of the labouring classes and processes that 
had dragged out in time. In some countries 
the revolution had to defend itself against for¬ 
eign intervention, others had been spared any 
outside invasions. 

The establishment and consolidation of so¬ 
cialist foundations and the building of socia¬ 
list society ... also had and now have distinc¬ 
tive features in different countries. 1 
While fighting to achieve their strategic aims 
and objectives, Communists at the same time 
very vigorously defend the vital interests of the 
workers. We mentioned above what a catastro¬ 
phic character the unemployment problem has 
assumed in the capitalist world. Communist and 
Workers’ Parties are calling for the immediate 
adoption of measures to ease the position of the 
unemployed and to increase employment. The 
most important of these measures are the follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) the extension of cash benefits to all able- 
bodied citizens who are out of work, and 
lengthening of the period during which they 
have the right to benefit: the granting of 
certain privileges to the families of unem¬ 
ployed persons as regards medical care; the 
setting up of a broad network of vocational 
and trade training courses for young people 
at the expense of the government and major 


1 L. I. Brezhnev. Report of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU to the XXVI Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Immediate Tasks 
of the Party in Rome and Foreign Policy (Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1981), pp. 29- 
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companies, the trainees to be paid in accord¬ 
ance with the country’s official minimum 
standard of living; 

(b) the creation of additional employment by 
granting more favourable credit terms and 
other concessions to enterprises that under¬ 
take to increase the number of their jobs; 
the extension of public works programmes, 
in particular in the field of housing and the 
building of new schools, hospitals, children’s 
facilities, and cultural centres, and for ur¬ 
ban development and improvement of the 
environment; 

(c) reduction of the working week with reten¬ 
tion of former earnings; 

(d) control over migration; 

(e) extension of the rights of trade unions in 
enterprises on matters of the hiring and dis¬ 
missal of workers. 

As for the other very acute issue on which 
the workers’ standard of living to a great extent 
depends, e.g. the fight against inflation, Commu¬ 
nist Parties are calling for a steep reduction of 
military budgets and other unproductive govern¬ 
ment spending, the establishing of effective gov¬ 
ernment control over prices, and an increase of 
government revenue by blocking all the tax loop¬ 
holes taken advantage of by the privileged 
classes. 

Communists are also fighting resolutely for 
pay rises for employees, an increase of govern¬ 
ment spending on social needs, and in particu¬ 
lar for all forms of social services like education, 
health care, public transport, etc., to be extended 
and improved. 

With the existence of two world systems and 
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the sharpening of class contradictions in the cap¬ 
italist world, various political forces are point¬ 
ing out the need for certain economic and social 
reforms. The disagreement between Communist 
and other parties on the matter of reforms is not 
at all that Communists reject reforms out of hand. 
The divide is not there. Bourgeois-liberal and 
Social Democratic Parties see reforms only as a 
means of perfecting the capitalist system. In 
countries in which Social-Democrats have been 
in office for a considerable time, the economic, 
social, and political structures have been preserv¬ 
ed intact, perfectly safe, while their loudly ad¬ 
vertised programmes have been written in the 
context of the existing capitalist system. 

Communist Parties expose attempts whose aim 
is, by means of partial measures, to improve 
wage-earners’ working and living conditions, to 
hide the main objective, namely the emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class and all working people 
from exploitation. Reforms as such, they stress, 
can have a revolutionary tendency if they are 
aimed ultimately at changing the social order 
and are part and parcel of a single strategy of 
sweeping democratic changes opening the road 
to socialism. 

In the 70s joint programmes that proclaimed 
the need to carry through important economic 
and social measures were signed between Com¬ 
munists and other political parties in France, 
Italy, Spain, and Finland. The common platform 
inevitably had a compromise character, since it 
expressed the interests of various classes, strata, 
and groups of the population. While making cer¬ 
tain concessions, the Communists insisted that 
the jointly signed documents should definitely 
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and clearly formulate the following demands: 
to prevent a further deterioration in the working 
people’s material living conditions and to pre¬ 
serve the gains of the working class, the re¬ 
sults of many years’ struggle; 
to pull the country out of the economic pass it 
has been brought to by the policy of the mo¬ 
nopolies and ruling circles; 
to move to making far reaching democratic chang¬ 
es aimed at limiting the monopolies’ domina¬ 
tion and the power of the financial oligarchy. 
The perspective of improving the health of the 
economy and raising the standard of living by 
limiting the power of the financial oligarchy is 
highly consonant with the moods and hopes of 
the masses, and is pushing them to understand 
the need for real changes in society. An exam¬ 
ple of that is the trade unions’ fight to extend 
the range of action of collective bargaining. Ag¬ 
reements used, as a rule, to contain points relat¬ 
ing only to pay and working conditions. Today 
workers are more and more insistently demand¬ 
ing that agreements should reflect various as¬ 
pects of the operations of enterprises and firms, 
including the personnel, investment, technical, 
and commercial policies of private companies, 
whose development and implementation has al¬ 
ways been considered its exclusive prerogative 
by the monopoly hierarchy. Employees in a num¬ 
ber of capitalist countries are pressing for equal 
involvement in management at all levels from 
the shop floor to the board of the firm. One can 
hardly overestimate this turn in union policy, 
especially if we remember that their activity for 
a long time did not go beyond the narrow bounds 
of simon-pure trade-unionism. The trade union 
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movement is not now limiting its demands to 
improvements in employees’ material living con¬ 
ditions. More and more major unions are putting 
forward independent programmes for overcoming 
the consequences of the crisis processes and 
phenomena in the economy, programmes that 
contain points questioning many of the princi¬ 
ples of the operation of the capitalist system and 
its governmental institutions. 

The working class movement’s experience is 
very convincingly demonstrating that wage-earn¬ 
ers’ socio-economic gains do not lead at all to 
the establishment of ‘class harmony’ between 
labour and capital, but only become the jump¬ 
ing-off point for even more resolute attacks by 
the working class on the monopolies’ positions. 

The workers’ pressing socio-economic interests, 
and extension of their rights and liberties are 
imperiously calling for ending of the arms race 
and the establishing of lasting peace. 

The Report of the GPSU Central Committee to 
the 26th Congress of the Party says: 

The great unifying principle, a powerful fac¬ 
tor furthering cohesion and enhancing the 
prestige of the world communist movement, 
is the Communists’ unremitting struggle for 
peace, against imperialism’s aggressive policy 
and the arms race that carries with it the dan¬ 
ger of a nuclear disaster . . 

The USSR, the Report says further, is 

carrying on the fight for a radical improve¬ 
ment of the international situation. The trust¬ 
worthy compass here is, as it has been, the 
Peace Programme of the 24th and 25th Con 
gresses of the CPSU. 1 
1 L. I. Brezhnev. Op. cit., pp. 31, 49. 
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The definite progress made by the efforts of the 
Soviet Union, the other socialist countries, and 
organised democratic public opinion in the field 
of detente created favourable conditions in the 
70s for the emancipation of a whole number of 
countries and peoples from imperialist diktat, 
and for the carrying out of revolutionary chang¬ 
es, and has made it possible to broaden the op¬ 
portunities for achieving unity of action of the 
working class in the fight against the monopo¬ 
lies. 

The endeavours of the imperialist circles of 
the United States and their NATO allies at the 
beginning of the 80s to turn toward increasing 
international tension have as their direct objec¬ 
tive to shift the existing balance of power in the 
world in their favour. This policy, aimed at tor¬ 
pedoing detente, is fraught with disastrous con¬ 
sequences. Above all it is increasing the dan¬ 
ger of outbreak of a world thermonuclear war, 
which would be catastrophic for all mankind. 
The new round in the arms race is deepening 
the crisis processes in the capitalist economy, 
and whipping up inflation; and the immense 
spending on arms is putting a heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the masses of the people. The 
atmosphere of war hysteria, moreover, is making 
it easier for conservative and reactionary circles 
to fan anti-communist campaigns that deepen 
the split in the ranks of the working class, which 
in turn favours the monopolies’ offensive against 
the workers’ rights and interests. 

In the present-day international situation, 
when more and more dangerous means of mass 
destruction are being increased in numbers and 
perfected in deadliness in the USA and other 
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NATO countries, in spite of the vast quantity 
of nuclear missiles and other types of arms and 
weapon systems stockpiled by them, Commu¬ 
nist and Workers’ Parties consider that there is 
no more urgent and responsible task than to 
fight for a relaxation of tension and an ending 
of the arms race. Communists are convinced that 
international security cannot be ensured by a 
further increase in the stockpiles of strategic and 
conventional weapons. That is not only the road 
of danger for the whole of civilisation if a new 
world war broke out, but it is posing a constant 
threat to the very existence of mankind even in 
peacetime, since the probability of fatal miscal¬ 
culations even from causes of a technical order 
is growing. It is well known that strategic mis¬ 
siles have already been alerted to top military 
readiness in the United States because of 
mistaken identifications by the warning system. 

The delegates at the Meeting of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties held in Paris in April 1980 
thoroughly analysed the international situation 
and concluded that the rallying of the broad 
masses to struggle for disarmament was a para¬ 
mount issue for the working class and democra¬ 
tic movement at the present time. They appealed 
to all Communists, Socialists, and Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats, and to other political parties and orga¬ 
nisations to strengthen contacts, and to carry on 
the broadest possible exchange of views, so as 
to achieve consolidation of peace and the secu¬ 
rity of nations through united action of the 
peace forces. 

Ending of the war danger and a further rela¬ 
xation of international tension are inseparable 
from the struggle to limit the influence of the 
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military-industrial complex, in which the big¬ 
gest monopoly concerns are a component part, 
to consolidate the rights and freedoms of the 
workers, and to ensure the social progress of na¬ 
tions. 

The working-class movement does not wait 
passively for the middle classes to pass spon¬ 
taneously to its side. The proletariat and its par¬ 
ties are forced to wage a stubborn, persistent po¬ 
litical and ideological struggle against the ruling 
class in order to attract new allies from the non¬ 
proletarian strata of the population. 

Lenin pointed out that in order to win the 
masses to the side of the revolutionary proleta¬ 
riat Communists must work where the masses 
are without being afraid of the difficulties, cap¬ 
tious objections, pitfalls, insults, and persecu¬ 
tion. He taught the art of taking the masses as 
they are. The most dangerous mistake for revolu¬ 
tionaries, he said, was to take what is obsolete 
for the Party as obsolete for the masses, to 
‘take umbrage’ with them for their backward¬ 
ness, because they do not immediately rally to 
the Party’s slogans. 1 

These ideas and instructions of Lenin’s find 
a deep response in the ranks of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of capitalist countries. 

Ideas arise within the social movements of the 
peasantry, urban petty bourgeoisie, and left-radi¬ 
cal circles of the intelligentsia, and slogans are 
put forward that Communists do not agree with. 
They criticise and refute positions that could dam¬ 
age the proletarian revolutionary movement for 


1 See V. I. Lenin. ‘Left-Wing’ Communism—An In¬ 
fantile Disorder. Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 52-56. 
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a far-reaching transformation of society, and for 
democracy and socialism. But this critique in 
no case means that Communists ignore the in¬ 
terests of the middle classes. Communists regard 
the diversity of interests, motives, and objectives 
within the broad people’s movement of the work¬ 
ing class and non-proletarian strata of the work¬ 
ing people against the system of monopoly capi¬ 
tal domination and its political power as an ob¬ 
jective element of reality that must be taken in¬ 
to account. The programmes of general demo¬ 
cratic demands put forward by Communist and 
Workers’ Parties always make allowance for the 
specific interests of the working peasantry, the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia. 

Chapter XVII 

The Problems of Rural Working People 

Great changes have taken place in the technical 
basis of agriculture in developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries, and labour productivity and the efficiency 
of farming have risen steeply. The main benefit, 
however, has gone under modern capitalism to 
big commercial and industrial firms and finance 
capital, and to capitalist employers in agricul¬ 
ture. As to the bulk of the rural producers, capi¬ 
talist development of farming is bringing them 
mass impoverishment and ousting from the land. 
Millions of farm workers and peasants are vege¬ 
tating in poverty. The reduction in the number 
of poor people in farming districts that has oc¬ 
curred has not been the result of any improve¬ 
ment of their financial position but is the conse¬ 
quence of mass migration of ruined and desti¬ 
tute peasants, farmers, and other rural workers to 
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the cities. Migration, however, has proved a 
change of domicile but by no means a change of 
living conditions for hundreds of thousands of 
people. 

The capitalist development of agriculture is 
accompanied with an unceasing struggle of the 
various strata of the rural working population 
to improve their economic and social position, 
and against the agrarian policy being pursued 
by the monopolies and ruling circles of capital¬ 
ist countries. At times dissatisfaction with this 
policy assumes a character of acute struggle, 
violent unrest, protests, and mass actions of ru¬ 
ral workers. 

Agriculture is the main producer of food and 
many kinds of raw materials, so that its prob¬ 
lems affect the interests of society as a whole. 
The direction of the agrarian policy of present- 
day state monopoly capitalism cannot help alarm¬ 
ing and worrying broad circles of the public. 

Who will boss the show in agriculture, and 
how that will affect the economic position of the 
working class and other working strata of the 
population, is far from a matter of indifference 
to the working masses. 

The Class Content of State-Monopoly 
Capitalism’s Agrarian Policy 

The aim of the state-monopoly measures aimed 
at restructuring agriculture is to adapt farming 
to the conditions of the home and export market 
primarily in the interests of big industrial and 
commercial firms. Monopoly capital is employing 
this policy of the state to penetrate agriculture 
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more deeply and to consolidate its domination 
over this industry. One of its oldest, but tried 
and tested tools for robbing peasants and farm¬ 
ers is the price policy for industrial goods and 
farm produce. 

The Bureau of American Agricultural Economy 
has published statistics showing the farmer’s 
share in every dollar spent by consumers on 
foodstuffs (see Table 35). 1 

Table 35 

The US Farmer’s Share in the Retail Price 
of Farm Produce 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1946 

52 

HI 

39 

1947 

51 


38 

1948 

51 

1962 

38 

1949 

47 

1963 

37 

1950 

47 

1964 

37 

1951 

49 

1965 

39 

1952 

47 

1966 

40 

1953 

44 

1967 

38 

1954 

43 

1968 

39 

1955 

41 

1969 

41 

1956 

40 

1970 

39 

1957 

40 

1971 

38 

1958 

40 

1972 

40 

1959 

38 




Source: The Handbook of Basic Economic Sta- 
_ titties, January. 1976, p. 147. 

1 The calculations are made as follows. The Bureau 
compares the retail price paid by the consumer with 
the former’s receipts for a similar amount of farm 
produce after deduction of the costs of processing. The 
result is the share received by the farmer in each 
consumer dollar spent on farm produce. 

























As the Table shows, the farmers’ share in the 
dollar spent by the consumer on food products 
has been steadily falling, in 194b it was 52 per 
cent but had fallen to 4U per cent in 1972, winch 
means that whereas the farmer got more tnan 
half of the retail price in the early postwar 
years, his share at the beginning of the 70s had 
much diminished. The consumer, too, gained 
nothing. On the contrary he lost because retail 
prices rose. Those who make a profit out of tlie 
consumer also rob the farmer. While the prices 
for farm produce sold to commercial and indus¬ 
trial companies are falling their prices in retail 
outlets are rising. 

The statistics of several countries provide an 
index of the prices of goods sold and bought by 
farmers. In the USA the relation between the 
two indexes is known as the parity ratio’. It 
is found by dividing the index of prices received 
by farmers into the index of prices paid by them. 
The movement of the indexes is shown in Ta¬ 
ble 3b; as will be seen the parity ratio fell by 27 
points between 1950 and 1972, which in itself 
is quite eloquent evidence of monopoly capital’s 
robbery of farmers. 

Between 1952 and 1971 US retail prices of 
foodstuffs rose by 94 per cent, but the farmers, 
according to the US Department of Agriculture, 
got only 6 per cent of the total increase; all the 
rest enriched the very big monopoly companies 
in the food industry. Four firms in that industry 
are known to control 90 per cent of breakfast 
cereals, one company 90 per cent of soup prod¬ 
ucts, four companies all tinned foods, and so 
on. 1 

1 Congressional Record, Washington, 1975, p. S604S. 
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Table 36 


Indexes of Prices Received and Paid by US Farmers 
(1967 = 100) 


Item 

1950 

1955 

I960 

1965 

1970 

,1975 

Prices received 

102 

91 

94 

98 

110 

186 

Prices paid 

75 

81 

88 

94 

114 

180 

Parity ratio 1 

101 

84 

80 

77 

72 

76 


1 Ratio of prices received by farmers, inclu¬ 
ding interest, taxes and wag rates, 1910- 
14=100. 

Source : Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 197S 
(96tb Edition), p. 623; idem., 1971 
(98th Edition), p. 687. 

The rise in prices of industrial goods and 
fall in prices of farm produce are leading to a 
freezing of farmers’ income over the years in 
spite of the relatively rapid growth of producti¬ 
vity in agriculture. 

By its price, credit, and contract policies mo¬ 
nopoly capital is not only intensifying the op¬ 
pression and exploitation of working farmers but 
is also depriving a section of the rural capitalist 
class of part of its profits, thereby creating 
grounds for dissatisfaction among the various 
social circles in the countryside. 

Formally speaking the system of government 
measures does not differentiate between rich and 
poor farmers. Every farmer has the right, for 
example, to claim subsidies and loans propor¬ 
tionate to the scale of his production, but this 
‘equal’ approach in fact is not equal, but is an 
exclusively class one in the interests of capital- 
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ist farmers and the most prosperous operators 
(see Table 37). 

Table 37 

Percentage Distribution of US Farm Aid 
Subsidies in 1969 

Farms by value of sales 
(in tlious. dollara) I 


All farms 

40 and more 
20 to 40 
10 to 20 
5 to 10 
(2.5 to 5 
Under 2.5 


Source: La politique agricole de> Etats-Unit 
(Paris, 11)74), p. 32. 

While 7 per cent of all farms received 40 per 
cent of the total subsidies under the farm aid 
programmes in 1969, more than 50 per cent, 
representing the least successful farms, had to 
be content with only 9 per cent of the total aid. 

The US price support programme provides 
either for direct government purchases or the 
granting of loans to farmers according to the val¬ 
ue of their produce bought at fixed government 
prices. When market prices are higher than gov¬ 
ernment ones farmers sell their produce to pri¬ 
vate companies or persons. When the market sit¬ 
uation is unfavourable a farmer has the chance 
to get a governmental loan on the security of 
his produce and to weather the period of the 
steepest fall in prices. When the situation im¬ 
proves he sells his produce and repays the loan. 


Percen.age of 
group among 
all (arms 


Percentage o1 aid 
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Often, however, the situation is different; the 
farmer proves to be unable to sell his crop for a 
long time and the government takes it as the 
security for the loan. 

In view of the low rate of interest charged bor¬ 
rowers by the government, it can be said that it 
gives much aid to farmers under the price sup¬ 
port programme. But the question is, to which 
farmers? 

Commercial and credit corporations only grant 
loans to those farmers who have well-equipped 
barns for storing their harvest or are able to 
pay for expensive storage in grain elevators and 
the warehouses of big companies. 

Only well-to-do farmers have such possibili¬ 
ties. Even when some small farmers also get 
loans under the price support programme, it can 
still be considered, on the whole, rather as a 
subsidising of big farmers. 

The class bias of state-monopoly policy is dis¬ 
cernible in all the agrarian measures taken by 
the ruling classes of capitalist countries, but it 
has probably never been so open about its aim 
of eliminating a vast number of small farms as 
it is today. An official doctrine guided exclusiv¬ 
ely by considerations of capitalist profitability, 
has been developed in capitalist countries that 
demonstrates the alleged ineffectiveness and in¬ 
expediency of supporting small farms. According 
to it comprehensive help should only be devel¬ 
oped and granted to ‘viable’ farms, which in fact 
means capitalist farms, and the most prosperous 
family ones. 

The conception of the ‘viability’ and ‘non-via¬ 
bility’ of farms has been made part of official 
policy, and underlies a number of structural 
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changes, laws, orders and instructions, and gov¬ 
ernment programmes. In France, for example, 
a law was passed in 1960 on the orientation of 
agriculture by which government financial and 
economic assistance is granted solely to ‘viable’ 
farms. In February 1963 the interministerial 
council decided that Credit Agricole, the special 
bank for farm credit, should make advances only 
to farms whose land was worth at least ten mil¬ 
lion old francs. On mixed farms that correspond¬ 
ed to an area of 25 to 35 hectares, or more, de¬ 
pending on the region and the fertility of the 
soil. 1 

In order to consolidate the capitalist sector of 
farming and eliminate so-called non-viable 
farms, governments are employing supranational 
state-monopoly institutions as well as national 
ones. 

The position of many small peasants deteriorat¬ 
ed in several West European countries in con¬ 
nection with the formation of the European Com¬ 
mon Market and the changes brought about in 
the price structure on members’ national mar¬ 
kets. 

The members of the Common Market are im¬ 
plementing measures aimed at adapting the ag¬ 
riculture to the Market’s requirements. Their ob¬ 
jective is very rapid adaptation of the biggest, 
most efficient farms. In all Common Market 
countries the governments have increased finan¬ 
cial aid to capitalist farms and reduced to 
naught a number of guarantees of vital import¬ 
ance to less prosperous strata of agriculturalists. 
Actual implementing of the single agricultural 


1 France nonvelle, 1963, 911: 15. 
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policy in EEC countries began in August 1962, 
when customs tariffs on food were lowered with¬ 
in the Common Market. At present a single price 
has been fixed on the main types of farm 
nroduce (grain, meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, 
fruit, etc.). 

The lowering of tariffs and fixing of single 
prices for farm produce mainly hit weak farms 
that were not in a position to compete with the 
cheaper produce of big farms. While the victims 
of the single price for cereals were initially the 
small farmers of West Germany, in France the 
small wine-growers and horticulturists began to 
experience the competition of cheap products 
from other EEC countries. A fall in price of one 
commodity inevitably involved a fall in the pric 
es of others, and in each case the victims of 
the single prices proved to he the small agricul¬ 
tural producers. 

With the formation of the Common Market its 
member-countries began to resort to even more 
forced methods of eliminating small farms and 
creating a structure in agriculture that would 
consist of a relatively small number of capitalist 
and fairly efficient petty-bourgeois farms. The 
leaders of the Common Market began to orient 
their forecasts of a fall in the agrarian popula¬ 
tion in coming years primarily on an estimate 
of the elimination of small, unprofitable farms. 

In 1961 the vice-chairman of one of the EEC’s 
commissions, Dr. Mansholt, was already declar¬ 
ing that it was intended to reduce the agricul 
tural nopulation in Common Market countries 
over the next 15 years by roughly eight mil¬ 
lion, as follows: West Germany one million. 
France two million, Italy 4.5 million. According 
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to the official data of the Common Market’s lead¬ 
ers ‘non viable’ farms constituted 53 per cent 
of all the farms in France in 1961, and 64 per 
cent in Italy. 1 According to French experts, there 
will be only 500 000 farms in France in 1985, 
against 2 270 000 in 1955 and 2 951 000 in 1929 
(meaning farms with more than one hectare of 
land). 2 

Colin Clark, director of the Institute for Re¬ 
search in Agricultural Economics in Great Brit¬ 
ain, considered that there would only be 250 000 
persons left in English agriculture, including 
farmers, working members of their families, and 
agricultural workers. In his view that was rough¬ 
ly the number needed to farm by efficient mod¬ 
ern methods. He suggested that it would be 
possible with such numbers to produce more 
meat than the British consumed, and that Great 
Britain would even be able to export meat and 
meat products. 3 

In 1965 the White House declared that not 
more than a million farms in the USA could be 
considered to have an adequate income. The 
American journal U.S. News & World Report 
nublished an article ‘Liquidation Ahead for 2.4 
Million Farmers?’ in that connection, in March 
1965 4 . 

In 1969 US farms with sales of more than 
40 000 dollars numbered 222 000 (12.8 per cent 
of all farms), and accounted for 57.1 per cent 


1 FAO. European Agriculture in 1965, Annex 11 
(FAO, Geneva, 1961), p. 8. 

2 Eronomie et politique, 1960, 2: 59. 

3 The Statist, 1964, 183, 4485: 462. 

4 U.S. News & World Report, 1965, 58, 7: 59-60. 
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of total farm sales. 1 If all production had been 
concentrated on such farms, fewer than 400 000 
could (in the opinion of certain American econ¬ 
omists) have produced as much farm produce 
as the 2 700 000 then existing farms. Some Amer¬ 
ican economists consider that the existing tech¬ 
nological possibilities would enable from SO to 
90 per cent of all US farm produce to be raised 
by 50 000 to 100 000 big farms. 

If we turn to actual reality the facts are as 
follows: in 1940 there were 6100 000 American 
farms, 5 400 000 in 1950, 3 700 000 in 1959 and 
2 700 000 in 1969. In the 29 years between 1940 
and 1969 the number of farms fell by more than 
half. Modern technique and technology have 
made it possible to increase the output of prod¬ 
uce with many fewer farms. And the concen¬ 
tration of production and capital, and the in¬ 
crease in competition, will drive more and more 
producers out of farming. 

Under modern state-monopoly capitalism the 
exodus of the small producer from agriculture 
has ceased to be just the result of the operation 
of spontaneous forces of market competition. 
Their action Is now combined with the activity 
of capitalist governments consciously aimed at 
eliminating a huge number of small farms. 

During the 19th century and the first half of 
the 20th, capitalism was not in a position to car¬ 
ry out such a mass expropriation of the small 
proprietors of the village. The appropriate mate¬ 
rial conditions for it were lacking. The small 
and very petty producers, who constituted the 
bulk of the agrarian population, not only fed 

1 Statistical Abstract of the U.S. (96th Edition), 
p. 612. 
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themselves but also provided a considerable part 
of a country’s food. The big and middling farms 
were not able to supply the whole population. In 
those conditions farming called for a quite large 
number of hands. 

At the level of concentration of production 
now attained, and with today’s technical basis, 
mass expropriation of the petty commodity pro¬ 
ducer has become a reality. Big Business looks 
on them as a hindrance to the capitalist devel¬ 
opment of agriculture today. 

State-monopoly capitalism is endeavouring, by 
eliminating the petty commodity sector, to raise 
agriculture to a higher level of capitalist produc¬ 
tion. 


THE SHARPENING OF SOCIAL CONTR A DICTIONS 
IN CAPITALIST AGRICULTURE 

The processes now taking place in the agricul¬ 
ture of industrialised capitalist countries affect 
the various classes and class groups of the agra¬ 
rian population in different ways. A texture of 
the social contradictions and antagonisms in 
modern agriculture is that the interests of the 
different classes are clashing in conditions of in¬ 
creasing contradictions between the monopolies 
and very broad strata of farm producers, who 
are giving vent to their dissatisfaction with the 
monopolies’ growing dictation of agriculture 
and the intensifying fleecing of the peasant and 
farmer population by very big commercial, in¬ 
dustrial, and financial companies. The deepen¬ 
ing of the contradictions between the monopo¬ 
lies and all producers, however, does not remove 
the class contradictions and antagonisms exist- 
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ing between the various classes and social stra¬ 
ta of the agrarian population. The fight against 
the monopolies and government policy is inter¬ 
woven with the struggle of agricultural workers 
against rural capitalists and the competition be¬ 
tween big and small commodity producers. 

In the city the struggle of classes has a more 
clearly expressed character than in the village, 
which is understandable for the majority of the 
urban population consists of proletarian strata. 
Strikes are constantly breaking out in separate 
mills and factories. They often take on a nation¬ 
al scale embracing both organised and unorga¬ 
nised workers. The industrial proletariat’s con¬ 
stant struggle develops class consciousness in 
them and a realisation of the polarity of inter¬ 
ests of labour and capital. 

It is another matter in the village, where the 
bulk of the population consists of petty-bour¬ 
geois and semi-proletarian masses. Nevertheless, 
the development of capitalism in agriculture in¬ 
evitably sharpens the class relations inherent in 
the capitalist mode of production. The concen¬ 
tration of hired workers on big capitalist farms, 
for instance, is leading to exacerbation of the 
contradictions between labour and capital. The 
strikes of agricultural workers go hand in hand 
with stormy actions by working peasants and 
farmers. 

The demands of the petty-bourgeois masses 
of course have a different character from those 
of agricultural workers. The slogans of most 
peasants and farmers are determined by their 
position as small proprietors under modern cap¬ 
italist production. The contradictory position of 
the rural petty bourgeoisie in social production 
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is affecting its economic and socio-political inter¬ 
ests and its way of thinking, psychology, and so¬ 
cial consciousness. Even the very small peasant 
or farmer, because he is a proprietor, cannot 
help envying the big commodity producer. He 
himself dreams of becoming a big farmer. At 
the same time the petty bourgeois is a working 
man providing himself with a livelihood by means 
of his labour. Like the worker he is exploit¬ 
ed by Big Business. The difference is simply in 
the form of the exploitation. A spectre of ruin 
haunts the hundreds of thousands of petty com¬ 
modity producers who still continue to work 
their own farms. 

The impact that the proletarian movement has 
on the actions of the peasant and farmer masses 
has been very noticeable in the postwar years; 
peasants and farmers are resorting to such a tri¬ 
ed and tested proletarian method of struggle as 
strikes much more often than they did before 
World War IT It is also manifested in agricul¬ 
tural producers’ being more and more conscious 
of the importance of joint organised actions. Peas¬ 
ants and farmers are being convinced by their 
own experience that they need to organise in or¬ 
der to repel the monopolies’ onslaught, to put 
greater pressure on the legislative and execu¬ 
tive authorities, and to increase the effectiveness 
of all their struggles. Hence their growing drive 
to join peasant-farmer organisations. 

Farmer-peasant actions, however, still often 
have a sporadic, spontaneous character but, in 
contrast to prewar, the element of organisation 
is now making itself more felt. Peasant actions 
used to begin at the worst possible time for 
them, when their position was particularly hard 







and unbearable. Anger broke out in the form 
of spontaneous revolts. Now, in a number of coun¬ 
tries, peasants’ and farmers’ organisations pre¬ 
pare actions in advance, choosing a suitable mo¬ 
ment, so as to exert the strongest pressure on 
commercial and industrial companies and to hold 
out in quite long strikes. 

Peasants’ and farmers’ actions are involving 
very different social groups of the agrarian popu¬ 
lation, viz. the semi-proletarian strata of peas¬ 
ants and farmers, small proprietors, and even 
some of the capitalist entrepreneurs in agricul¬ 
ture. At first glance it might seem that they all 
have one and the same objective, viz. to win an 
increase in farm prices, guaranteed markets, pre¬ 
ferential credit, defence against ever increasing 
control by big commercial and industrial corpo¬ 
rations and banks, a reduction of taxes, more 
government help for agriculture, and so on. In 
fact every one of the social groups mentioned 
is calling for a solution of these issues in ac¬ 
cord with its own interests. To talk about the 
demands of peasants and farmers in general 
therefore means to be diverted from the actual 
content given it by the various strata of the peas¬ 
ant and farmer population. When we look close¬ 
ly at the activity of their various organisa¬ 
tions, it is obvious that their policies do not de¬ 
fend the interests of all peasants and farmers 
in general but quite definitely express the posi¬ 
tion of certain social, class groups among them. 

Present state-monopoly tendencies in the de¬ 
velopment of agriculture are causing dissatisfac¬ 
tion and disappointment not only among the pet¬ 
ty cultivators but also among the big ones. A 
number of contradictions can be observed be- 
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tween monopoly capital and agricultural capital¬ 
ists, but they by no means constitute the basis 
ol' the social contradictions and antagonisms that 
exist in agriculture. The experience of peasant 
and farmer actions yields many striking exam¬ 
ples that big farmers have been able to use the 
mass movement of landworkers adroitly to win 
certain concessions from their governments to 
stimulate farming, those, moreover, from which 
the owners of capitalist farms gain most of all. 
To that end, too, they applaud slogans about 
‘peasant unity’, and the ‘community’ of interests 
of all agricultural commodity producers. But let 
progressive organisations put forward a pro¬ 
gramme for government aid to small farmers 
(e.g. releasing them from taxation or granting spe¬ 
cial allowances as compensation for relatively 
higher costs of production, and so on), and the 
big farmers begin to obstruct such proposals. 

The restructuring of agriculture, and govern¬ 
ment control measures, are also aimed at con¬ 
solidating capitalist farming, although their pri¬ 
mary objective is to meet the interests of big 
commercial, industrial, and finance capital. 
Broad peasant and farmer actions are mainly aim¬ 
ed against state-monopoly agrarian policy, and 
the real driving force behind them is the ex¬ 
ploited strata of the village, so that even when 
big farmers are involved in them so as to uti¬ 
lise the fruits of the struggle in their own nar¬ 
row, selfish interests, that does not diminish the 
class origin of many of the slogans and de¬ 
mands put forward by peasants’ and farmers’ or¬ 
ganisations. The issue facing many of them is 
whether the efforts of agricultural producers will 
succeed in stopping further subordination of ag- 
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riculture to the control of very big commer¬ 
cial, industrial, and financial companies. Strikes 
in which peasants and farmers stop deliveries 
of produce so as to force the big companies 
to raise their prices for farm produce, and to 
take the producers’ interests into account, are 
playing a considerable role in the fight against 
the monopolies. 

Agricultural co-operation is an important fac¬ 
tor in economic defence of peasants and farm¬ 
ers against monopolies. When monopoly capi¬ 
tal is more and more invading farming and try¬ 
ing to ‘integrate’ agricultural producers under 
its control and in its interests, many co-opera¬ 
tives continue to resist the monopolies. 

Technical progress is also pushing cultivators 
toward co-operation. For many peasants and farm¬ 
ers it is the sole chance to get the use of ex¬ 
pensive machinery. Ownership on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis is much more profitable, and the ma¬ 
chines can be much more rationally used, than 
with ownership by one or even two or three 
small farmers. Co-operation helps small and mid¬ 
dling commodity producers to some extent to sell 
their produce. And co-operatives propagate agro- 
technicai knowledge and carry on cultural and 
educational activity among peasants and farm¬ 
ers. w 

Cultivators are beginning to evince ever great¬ 
er interest in co-operation of the production pro¬ 
cess itself. Experience itself is demonstrating 
that production co-operation is the sole road to 
salvation for many farms that are experiencing 
continuously increasing pressure from the big 
capitalist undertakings in farming. Great diffi¬ 
culties are encountered, of course, in the organi- 
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sation of producer co-operatives, which come up 
against major economic and social obstacles. 

In the conditions now existing under capital¬ 
ism co-operatives, in which small peasants and 
farmers join together with big ones, cannot be 
a real defence of the former; they do not grant 
any extra help or extra concessions for small 
farms. Co-operation does not lessen the social 
and economic inequality of the members; the 
small peasant or farmer remains small in the co¬ 
operative. It is well known that the main fruits 
of modern capitalist co-operation go to the big 
farms. 

With the development of co-operative federa¬ 
tions uniting co-operatives on a national scale, 
the role of the co-operative bureaucratic hierar¬ 
chy grows, and a danger develops of a gap be¬ 
tween it and the broad masses and a reduction of 
general meetings and other democratic methods 
of management to insignificance. 

Still, the principles developed by the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, and co-operation itself as a form 
of organisation of agricultural producers’ mutu¬ 
al help, are not becoming obsolete but on the 
contrary are becoming increasingly important to¬ 
day. With the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution in agriculture and the ever-deepening di¬ 
vision of labour, agricultural producers cannot 
work independently of each other, in complete 
isolation. The deepening social division of la¬ 
bour calls for ever closer co-operation both as 
regards supplies and marketing and in produc¬ 
tion. This is an objective, quite inevitable pro¬ 
cess; and the whole thing boils down now to 
what form the uniting of agricultural producers 
will take in the coming future and in whose in- 







terests it will be—in the form of vertical inte¬ 
gration and in the interest of monopolies or as 
co-operation under the control and in the inter¬ 
ests of the producers themselves. For all the mi¬ 
nuses and shortcomings of co-operation, very 
broad sections of the peasantry and farming com¬ 
munity prefer it to the system of vertical inte¬ 
gration. In economic and political affairs, how¬ 
ever, sucli issues are resolved in the end in ac¬ 
cordance with the strength of the contending 
parties. 

The experience of postwar development in 
agriculture shows that neither the spontaneous 
movements of peasants and farmers nor their ac¬ 
tions through farmers’ and peasants’ organisa¬ 
tions are able to alter the present policy of the 
monopolies and governments without an alliance 
with the proletariat and the building of a broad 
anti monopoly coalition. 

State monopoly capitalism has immensely 
broadened and deepened the contradictions be¬ 
tween the monopolies and the various social 
strata of the population. Experience indicates that 
even some agricultural capitalists are coming out 
against the increasing domination of agricul¬ 
ture by monopolies. The opposition of capitalist 
proprietors must be evaluated soberly, and re¬ 
garded critically, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that any opposition to state-mo¬ 
nopoly policy can, in certain conditions, further 
success of the anti-monopoly struggle. 

The weight of working peasants and farmers 
in the employed population of industrialised cap¬ 
italist countries has diminished significantly, 
but in spite of their numerical reduction, they 
remain a very important ally of the working 
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class. The mass actions of the small and middle 
peasantry are creating favourable conditions for 
strengthening the alliance of the working class 
and peasantry in the fight against monopolies 
and their power, and in the struggle for peace, 
democracy, and social progress. 

COMMUNIST PARTIES 

and;the agrarian question 

The Communist Parties of industrialised capital¬ 
ist countries see a just solution of the agrarian 
question along the line of ending the power of 
the monopolies and replacing the present regime 
in capitalist countries by a democratic government 
opening the road to a socialist restructuring of 
society. At the present stage of the fight, when 
it is a matter of building an anti-monopoly coa¬ 
lition involving the broadest possible strata of 
the people, the developing of an agrarian pro¬ 
gramme directed against the state-monopoly line 
of agrarian policy is becoming very important. 

Communists see their historical task in elimi¬ 
nating the system of exploitation and economic 
and social inequality, and promoting the transi¬ 
tion from the capitalist mode of production to 
a socialist one. The transition is being prepar¬ 
ed by the whole course of development of the 
productive forces and relations of production. 
But until it comes about, Communists consider 
it their duty to do everything in their power to 
mitigate the disruptive consequences of modern 
capitalist agrarian policy for the working 
classes. 

In working out their strategy and tactics on 
the agrarian question Communist Parties always 








start from the main economic and social process¬ 
es of the development of capitalism in agricul 
ture. In his day Lenin wrote, defining the tasks 
of studying this question in pre-revolutionary 
Russia: 

The primary object of any study of the agra¬ 
rian question in Russia is to establish the ba¬ 
sic data for characterising the class sub¬ 
stance of agrarian relations. And only after we 
have established what classes and what trend 
of development we are dealing with, can we 
take up particular questions about the rate 
of development, the various modifications in 
the general trend of development, etc. 1 
That methodological pointer applies wholly and 
fully to study of the agrarian question in pres¬ 
ent-day capitalist countries. 

The Communist Parties of these countries 
have put forward programmes of struggle for de¬ 
mocratic reforms in agriculture that are part 
of a general programme of struggle by the 
working class and other sections of the working 
people to shake off the monopolies’ yoke, estab¬ 
lish and develop democracy, and make social 
progress. These are not programmes of social¬ 
ist reconstruction but of sweeping democratic 
reforms that are an important step on the road 
to a socialist restructuring of society. The aim 
of this stage in agriculture is to limit the monop¬ 
olies’ power and domination over this industry, 
to set limits to the extension of big capital¬ 
ist farms, and to promote the development of 
non-capitalist forms of farming. 

1 V. I. Lenin. The Agrarian Question in Russia 
Towards the Close of the Nineteenth Century. Collec¬ 
ted Works, Vol. 15, p. 129. 
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The agrarian programme of each Communist 
Party is drafted on the basis of a study of the 
general patterns of development of capitalism in 
agriculture and of the concrete features of the 
farm population’s historical, national and cultu¬ 
ral development and of the production features 
of the industry in its country. These agrarian 
programmes of course differ slightly from one 
another; nevertheless the demands put forward 
by the Communists of industrialised countries 
have much in common. 

As for agricultural workers, Communists’ de¬ 
mands are to establish equality in hiring con¬ 
ditions with industrial workers, namely: the fix¬ 
ing of the same minimum wage as in industry; 
reduction of the working week; provision of un¬ 
employment benefits; extension of all laws on 
social insurance to agricultural workers; recog¬ 
nition of trade union rights by agricultural em¬ 
ployers, including the right to collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

Communist Parties have also drafted concrete 
measures to help and improve the position of 
small and middling peasants and farmers. Their 
struggle for land runs like a red thread through¬ 
out the whole history of the peasant movement. 
Their main demand has always been for trans¬ 
fer of the land to those who till it. The slogan 
‘the land to those who till it’ born long be¬ 
fore the monopoly stage of capitalism, retains its 
force today, but its specific content at various 
stages of history has not been identical, because 
the interests of the various social strata of 
the agrarian population have not been identi¬ 
cal. 

Under the domination of landed proprietors 
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it meant expropriation of landowners’ land and 
its transfer to the peasants, to all the peasants. 
Under modern capitalist production in industri¬ 
ally developed countries Communist Parties do 
not call for extension of the holdings of all peas¬ 
ants and farmers but only of the holdings of 
small and middle peasants and tenants. Meas¬ 
ures of a legislative order are primarily propos¬ 
ed for that purpose, eliminating the possibility of 
arbitrary eviction of small tenants and share¬ 
croppers. Small and medium-sized farmers 
should be accorded a priority right to buy land, 
and should be granted long-term government 
subsidies at low rates of interest. 

The agrarian programme of the French Com¬ 
munist Party announced at a Party conference 
in November 1968 says that the Party calls for 
priority rights to buy or rent land for small and 
middling peasants, the granting of long-term 
loans to them at low rates of interest, and their 
freeing from the tax levied on the transfer of 
titles to property to another person and from 
registration taxes. 1 

The Democratic Peasant Programme of the 
German Communist Party says that Big Busi¬ 
ness is constantly promising ‘property for every¬ 
one’ while the individual peasant is being more 
and more flagrantly deprived of ownership of 
land. 2 In West Germany today the government, 
banks, monopolies, and big farmers own more 
than 30 per cent of all the landed property of 

1 Le programme agricole du Parti Communiste 
Franfais. France nouvelle, 1968, 1193: 9. 

2 See Demokratisches Bauernprogramm der Dent- 
schen Kommunistischen Partei (DKP, Diisseldorf, 
1971). 
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the country; finance capital owns another quar¬ 
ter of peasants’ property through mortgages and 
manipulating the interest rates for credit. West 
German Communists call for the drafting of new 
land legislation to prevent peasant lands from 
being turned into an object of speculation by 
capitalist companies. 

As regards capitalist farms, the founders of 
Marxism did not pose the issue of their expro¬ 
priation in a categorical way, even directly af¬ 
ter victory of the proletarian revolution. In his 
theses for the Second Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist International Lenin characterised the big 
peasantry as capitalist employers and the most 
numerous capitalist stratum, and drew the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion: 

The expropriation even of the big peasants 
certainly can in no way be made an immedi¬ 
ate task of the victorious proletariat, because 
the material, and especially the technical 
conditions, as well as the social conditions, 
for the socialisation of such farms are lack¬ 
ing. 1 

The agrarian programme of the French Com¬ 
munist Party says that the Party has no inten¬ 
tion, under a democratic government, of confis¬ 
cating the private property of rural capitalist 
farmers, but the Party considers it necessary to 
prevent further increase in the size of such 
farms. 

In order to increase the size of farms that are 
too small, land has to be found, and to find 
land it is necessary to prevent its being bought 
up by those who already have sufficient or, 

1 V. I. Lenin. Preliminary Draft Theses on the Ag¬ 
rarian Question. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 158. 
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even more, by non-agriculturalists and foreig¬ 
ners. 1 

It suggests a number of measures to help 
small and middling peasants acquire land; in 
particular that land belonging to persons not en¬ 
gaged in farming should be put up for sale to 
them. There would have, of course, to be a dif¬ 
ferential approach. The Party does not pose the 
question of preventing a worker, pensioner, or 
other person from acquiring a bit of land to en¬ 
able him to increase his small income or to 
brighten his life in a home in the country. The 
issue is to confiscate the land of industrial and 
financial magnates, property dealers, and land 
speculators of all kinds. The Party’s agrarian 
programme says that free land could be found 
if farm-owners over (iO were given a pension 
adequate for a decent living. 

The Communist Parties of the developed cap¬ 
italist countries of Western Europe and the 
United States do not call for nationalisation of 
the land. They do not do so because they have 
to allow for the historical traditions, psycholo¬ 
gy, and wishes of agricultural producers accus¬ 
tomed to owning their own land. The tenacity 
of anti-Communist views among many peasants 
and farmers is associated with their dread of so¬ 
cialisation of the means of production under so¬ 
cialism. The ruling class, through its political 
parties and other organisations, and the whole 
capitalist propaganda machine play on the small 
man’s fears of socialist socialisation of the 
means of production in order to incite anti-Com¬ 
munist feelings and moods among the petty 
bourgeois strata of town and country, thereby 
1 France nouvelle, 1968, 1193: 9. 












holding back these numerous strata from pass¬ 
ing to the side of the revolutionary proletariat 
and its vanguard. 

For all its importance, the land problem is 
only part of the agrarian question. Even when 
land reform does transfer some land to those 
with little or none, that does not solve all the 
problems. In addition to the slogan of the land 
to those who till it, the movement for agrarian 
reform today is demanding government help in 
the form of investment and credits so as to start 
on to reforms that will help increase the produc¬ 
tion and raise the income of small and medium¬ 
sized farms. 

With the agricultural policy that is pursued 
by the leading groups of monopoly capital and 
the ruling circles of capitalist countries, finan¬ 
cial aid whether direct investment or credits— 
is mainly given to the proprietors of capitalist 
farms. The little cultivators are being forced off 
the land because of low incomes and hard living 
conditions. 

Extension of the holdings of small and mid¬ 
dling peasants without appropriate government 
financial and technical help does not solve the 
vital problems of rural working people. The ex¬ 
perience of land reform in postwar Italy is glar¬ 
ing proof of that. The partial decentralisation of 
landed property through alienation of some of 
the land of the big latifundists, and its transfer 
to peasants with little or no land, was followed 
some time later by a rapid concentration of land 
and capital in capitalist agricultural undertak¬ 
ings and the prosperous farms of petty bour¬ 
geois proprietors. Concentration will continue, 
because the further development of the produc- 





tive forces of capitalist agriculture, given today’s 
scientific and technical progress, will constantly 
call for bringing the area of fields into harmo¬ 
ny with the most efficient use of the machinery. 

Apart from the land, investment, on which 
the technical equipping of farms and the use 
of advanced technologies of production depend, 
is decisive for farming in today’s conditions. 
Communists also propose credit and financial 
measures in the interests of working peasants. 
They consider it necessary, above all, to end dis¬ 
crimination against small farmers in the grant¬ 
ing of credit by private and public institutions; 
to found public financial institutions with favour¬ 
able credit terms for the smallest peasants and 
farmers; to alter the system of support prices 
to that the bulk of the subsidies earmarked for 
agriculture will go to family farms; and to re¬ 
duce or even abolish taxes falling on small pro¬ 
ducers. 

The German Communist Party, for example, 
proposes that credit legislation should be so 
amended as to secure peasants the possibility of 
getting credits for 20 to 40 years at 2 per cent per 
annum, that there should be a democratic reform 
of the tax system and other measures to help 
working peasants. 

These measures, however, are also by no 
means able to defend petty producers against the 
monopolies’ onslaught. 

The conversion of agriculture in highly devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries into a branch of ma¬ 
chine industry, and the new, higher level of the 
social division of labour between agriculture and 
other industries indicate that independent, self- 
reliant farming is no longer possible in present 
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conditions. The strengthening of agriculture’s 
links with industry and other sectors of the econ¬ 
omy is an objective process of the development 
of social production, and under modern capital¬ 
ism is leading to ever higher economic centrali¬ 
sation of farming under the control of big mo¬ 
nopolies. Communists therefore put the main 
stress on agricultural cooperation, supporting all 
forms of cooperation when and where, and inso¬ 
far as it helps working peasants and farmers. 

Communists have no illusions that cooperation 
can now, under state monopoly capitalism, be¬ 
come a real defence of the interests of working 
peasants and farmers. The fight for democratic 
cooperation is part of the general struggle 
against the omnipotence of monopolies, to estab¬ 
lish genuine democratic power. If control over 
the credit and financial sphere, and the biggest 
commercial and industrial undertakings, were 
in the hands of a democratic government, pro¬ 
ducer cooperatives could count on all-round pub¬ 
lic help and support. Cooperatives uniting petty 
and middling producers could then raise the 
economic efficiency of family farms, which 
would present new chances for developing the 
productive forces of agriculture. 

The French Communist Party’s agrarian pro¬ 
gramme distinguishes three big groups of produc¬ 
er cooperatives: (1) those with joint use of 
farm machinery and equipment; (2) those that 
provide for joint working of the land, in addi¬ 
tion to joint use of machinery and equipment; 
(3) those in which the cooperators would not 
only be associated in the use of machinery, 
equipment, and joint working of the land, but 
would also be linked by collective ownership of 
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cattle and perhaps other stock. In the third case 
the produce raised becomes the property of the 
cooperative. 1 

The main principles of mutual help and inter- 
farm cooperation in the German Communist Par¬ 
ty’s Democratic Peasant Programme are volun¬ 
tariness and equality. Who with whom, and how, 
only the peasants themselves will decide. A 
great variety of forms of collaboration will be 
adopted in accordance with the various local 
possibilities. Democratic cooperation, the pro¬ 
gramme says, can only be ensured for a long 
time when collective ownership of machinery, 
structures, equipment for irrigation and drain¬ 
age, storehouses and granaries, silos, etc., is 
built up gradually, ownership that is guaranteed 
by democratic legislation 2 . 

Capitalist propaganda accuses Communists of 
defending the interests of the small cultivator 
for purely political aims and alleges that their 
slogans can in fact only hold back the scienti¬ 
fic, technical, and economic development of ag¬ 
riculture. The changes being caused by the 
scientific and technological revolution, capitalist 
economists and politicians say, cannot be com¬ 
pletely painless for all agricultural producers. 
It is inconceivable, they say, to try and strength¬ 
en old, unprofitable farms. Arguments like 
those can sometimes even be heard in circles 
that are by no means sympathetic to the propriet¬ 
ors of big capitalist farms. In this case the peo¬ 
ple concerned are simply hypnotised by rapid 
technical progress and are arguing exclusively 

1 France nouvelle, 1968, 1193: 10. 

2 Demokratisches Bauernprogramm der Deutschen 
Kommunistischen Partei, p. 22. 
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from the angle of the economic efficiency of 
large-scale production with today’s development 
of agriculture. All these arguments lose sight of 
the social aspect, viz., what class and social in¬ 
terests are served by the present processes of 
capitalist development. 

Small-scale production, even when mechanis¬ 
ed, is undoubtedly inefficient. The immense gap 
between the outlays and results of production on 
small and large farms is striking. Communists’ 
principled position on these matters was defined 
long ago by the founders of scientific commu¬ 
nism. Karl Marx, for example, said: 

Proprietorship of land parcels by its very na¬ 
ture excludes the development of social pro¬ 
ductive forces of labour, social forms of la¬ 
bour, social concentration of capital, large- 
scale cattle-raising, and the progressive appli¬ 
cation of science. 1 

Communists have never fostered illusions, eith¬ 
er, about the possibility of preserving small 
farms with capitalist development of agricul¬ 
ture. Engels said straight out: 

It is the duty of our party to make clear to 
the peasants again and again that their po¬ 
sition is absolutely hopeless as long as capi¬ 
talism holds sway, that it is absolutely im¬ 
possible to preserve their small holdings for 
them as such, that capitalist large-scale pro¬ 
duction is absolutely sure to run over their 
impotent antiquated system of small produc¬ 
tion as a train runs over a pushcart. 2 

1 Karl Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 807. 

2 Frederick Engels. The Peasant Question in France 
and Germany. In Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3. 1970, p. 471. 
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At the same time he emphasised that: 

We of course are decidedly on the side of the 
small peasants; we shall do everything at all 
permissible to make his lot more bearable, to 
facilitate his transition to the cooperative 
should he decide to do so, and even to make 
it possible for him to remain on his small 
holding for a protracted length of time to 
think the matter over, should he be unable 
to bring himself to this decision. 1 
In contrast to capitalist parties, which consid¬ 
er progress in agriculture mainly from the an¬ 
gle of the level of its technical development, 
growth of labour productivity, the higher effici¬ 
ency of big farms, and growth of the profits of 
capitalist entrepreneurs, Communist Parties con¬ 
sider true progress to be scientific, technical and 
economic development such as leads to a radi¬ 
cal improvement in the life of the working class¬ 
es of town and country. 

The comparative economic efficiency of large- 
scale and petty production is only one aspect 
of the matter. There is, in addition, another as¬ 
pect, the social side. For on each little farm 

there are people for whom it is the sole source 

of livelihood. Communists are by no means in¬ 
different to the fate of the millions of people 

who are the victims of the capitalist develop¬ 

ment of agriculture. Communists declare it to be 
hopeless to stave off the impoverishment and 
eviction of small cultivators under capitalism, 
nevertheless they strive, as far as possible, to 
weaken the disruptive forces that are leading to 
the robbery, ruin, and expropriation of thous- 


1 Ibid., p. 470. 
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ands of small peasant farms. And to that end 
they propose concrete measures to help the small 
cultivators. 

Mass migration from the village to the city is 
requiring a radical restructuring and democrati- 
sation of the system of general education and 
vocational training, and retraining. What work 
can most rural workers propose to do in non-ag- 
ricultural production when the average standard 
of their education is much lower than that of 
other social and professional groups? Land- 
workers forced to quit farming and migrate to 
the towns for work can only hope to get the 
least skilled and most badly paid types of job. 

Secondary schools are usually lacking in ru¬ 
ral localities. There are only elementary schools, 
and those not everywhere. The rural school, as 
a rule, suffers from a lack of qualified teach¬ 
ers, which has its effect on the training of 
the pupils. Things are even worse as 
regards vocational training of personnel to 
work in non-agricultural sectors. Technical 
schools and other vocational schools are 
usually located in towns. Not all the young 
people wanting to study in them can do so, not 
to mention people of middle age, burdened with 
families and being the sole breadwinner. Mean¬ 
while, with rapidly developing technical prog¬ 
ress, only a certain minimum of general educa¬ 
tion and specialised training provides access to 
work in industry, transport, etc. The obtaining 
of a new speciality is therefore a most important 
matter for rural workers migrating to the cities. 

West German Communists, characterising the 
system of education in rural localities, point out 
that the position in this regard, typical of the 
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village, is horrifying. Everything is lacking— 
schools, teachers, modern teaching aids; there 
are still even tiny schools. That, and the educa¬ 
tional privileges enjoyed by the well-to-do, have 
led to only four peasant children in a hundred 
obtaining a certificate of secondary education. 
Only two students in a hundred in higher and 
specialised schools are the children of peasants. 

West German Communists, their Democratic 
Peasant Programme says, are working for a sys¬ 
tem of education in which ten-year general 
schools would be built, and also schools with an 
extended day, i.e. for a system in which peasant 
children would have an equal chance of educa¬ 
tion with the children of other classes. 1 

It would be rather easier for people to pass 
from farm work to other industries if there 
were a more even distribution of industrial and 
other facilities between the various areas of a 
country, and a more intensive penetration of in¬ 
dustry into the depths of rural localities, where 
there is always a very big surplus of agrarian 
population. That would not only help those who 
are unable to remain any longer in agriculture 
but would also to some extent ease the position 
of those small cultivators who still do not want 
to give up their own farms (they would be able 
to work as wage-workers in non-agricultural in¬ 
dustries as many small peasants and farmers 
are doing in areas adjoining industrial centres). 

Employment is a most important problem for 
the working people forced out of agriculture, but 
it does not exhaust the mass of issues affecting 
the position of the rural population. What are 

1 Demokratisches Bauernprogramm der Deutschen 
Kommunistischen Partei, p. 35. 
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elderly people to do, for example, who are un 
able to find suitable work in other industries? Ob¬ 
viously, solution of the problem of financial se¬ 
curity for the elderly is linked with improving 
the pension system, and extending it to all farm¬ 
ers and agricultural workers of advanced years. 
The mass resettling of rural dwellers in the 
towns is also calling for an expansion of hous¬ 
ing and the building of new schools, amenities, 
and so on. All that could be done, given gen¬ 
uine democracy. The ruling circles of capitalist 
society do not earmark enough funds for these 
purposes; as a result the forced eviction of peo¬ 
ple from country to town is not eliminating po¬ 
verty, as capitalist propaganda tries to picture 
it, but is shifting it from one place to another. 

The socio-economic problems of the agricul¬ 
ture of capitalist countries became much sharper 
in the 70s in connection with ruling circles’ 
new plans for a further restructuring of this in¬ 
dustry. At the end of 1968 the leaders of the 
European Economic Community put forward a 
new project for radical changes in the agricul¬ 
ture of Common Market countries, a scheme 
known as the Mansholt Plan. According to its 
authors, the Common Market’s agricultural struc¬ 
ture by no means corresponded to the needs of 
its economy. Farm production was being concen¬ 
trated too slowly, and there were still very many 
small and tiny ‘unprofitable’ farms, and that 
was the reason, the Plan’s compilers argued, for 
many unresolved problems. 

Structural reform, according to the Mansholt 
Plan, consisted in essence in two main meas¬ 
ures: (a) reduction of the farm population of 
EEC countries by half; and (b) the taking of 
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at least five million hectares of arable land out 
of production. 

Neither the past experience of the Common 
Market’s agricultural policy nor the experience 
of other capitalist countries confirms that meas¬ 
ures of this sort can solve the urgent problems 
of agriculture. In the 20 years from 1950 to 1970 
the gainfully employed farm population of the 
six countries then belonging to the Common 
Market fell by ten million, but the problem of 
poverty remained. In the USA the population 
engaged in agriculture is already less than 5 per 
cent of the total economically active population 
of the country but the problem of poverty is as 
acute as ever. The objective facts thus indicate 
that the exodus of peasants from the land in no 
way solves the problem of poverty and penury in 
the village. Poverty is not simply low income. 
It is also poor housing conditions, the impos¬ 
sibility of educating children, unsatisfactory 
medical services, and so on. Many people living 
in rural localities have no chance of moving to 
a town for the reason that they are either per¬ 
sons of advanced age who are unable to acquire 
a new trade or profession, or persons lacking 
the necessary financial means to undertake such 
a change in their life. 

The policy of higher concentration of produc¬ 
tion and expropriation of small owners is also 
leading in the end to certain groups of the ru¬ 
ral population being left in the village, caught 
in the vortex of rural unemployment or semi¬ 
unemployment, eking out a living in a search 
of occasional jobs on farms or badly paid work 
outside agriculture. 

The Communist Parties of capitalist counlries 
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call for an extension of health, sickness insur¬ 
ance, and old age pension legislation. They 
are determined opponents of state monopoly pol¬ 
icy in the field of agriculture, and expose each 
and every attempt to present the state monopoly 
changes in agriculture as inevitable, dictated by 
the course of the scientific and technological rev¬ 
olution. They endeavour to explain to the broad 
strata of the peasantry and farmers that the 
disastrous (for them) economic and social conse¬ 
quences are not connected with this revolution 
but with the organic faults and defects inherent 
in the capitalist system. The scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution has given an immense im¬ 
petus to development of the productive forces 
and fostered growth of material wealth. But it 
is the capitalist system, in which monopoly cap¬ 
ital is dominant, that is the reason why the 
growth of material wealth is leading to an in¬ 
crease in property inequality, and incredible en¬ 
richment of the financial oligarchy, rather than 
to the elimination of poverty, penury, and im¬ 
poverishment of the working people both in ag¬ 
riculture and outside it. 

A democratic solution of the agrarian ques¬ 
tion is closely linked with general democratic 
reforms of capitalist society. 

In May 1975 a conference of the Communist 
Parties of European capitalist countries on agri¬ 
cultural problems was held in Paris. The dele¬ 
gates made a deep, thorough analysis of the ef¬ 
fect of the crisis affecting capitalist countries 
on the position of country workers, of the objec¬ 
tives of the peasant struggle, the alliance of the 
working class and working peasantry in the 
struggle for progress, democracy, peace, and so- 
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cialism, and of the role and collaboration or 
Communist Parties. 1 

In spite of the diversity of these countries’ 
agriculture, their Communist Parties have put 
forward a common programme of urgent agrari¬ 
an reforms relating both to the growing and 
marketing of farm produce and to the econom¬ 
ic and social conditions of the farm population’s 
life. 

As regards improving the conditions of raising 
and marketing produce, they consider the fol¬ 
lowing points to be necessary: 

(a) the adoption of effective measures to stop 
land being an object of speculation and do¬ 
mination by capitalists and big landowners, 
and to make it a means of production at 
the disposal of those who till it, either as 
their property, or rented to them on very 
favourable terms of stable tenure and mod¬ 
erate rent, with preferential terms for buy¬ 
ing it; 

(b) to encourage the modernisation and equip¬ 
ping of the farms of peasant operators, sup¬ 
porting the development of mutual aid and 
cooperation in farming in every way, in¬ 
cluding financial and tax concessions; 

(c) to lower prices for the manufactured goods 
needed in farming; 

(d) to develop cooperative forms of processing 
and marketing produce, establishing new re¬ 
lations between industry and agriculture, 
free of all forms of domination and exploi¬ 
tation; 

(e) to put an end to Big Business’s speculation 
in t he export and import of farm produce, 

1 See L’Humaniti, 24 May 1975. 





so that the development of trade would not 
disrupt the agriculture of the individual 
countries. 

Communist Parties consider it necessary to im¬ 
prove the standard of living of the peasants and 
all country people: 

(a) by raising the incomes of peasant operators 
through a lowering of costs of production, 
viz., taxes, the prices of manufactured goods 
needed in agriculture, indebtedness, interest 
on loans, etc.; 

(b) by creating or improving the system of so¬ 
cial security for peasant families on equal 
terms with that for workers; 

(c) by affording the children of peasants the 
chance to get vocational education; 

(d) by improving the medical services; 

(e) by extensive building of public utilities 
(railways, water mains, sewerage in Ihe vil¬ 
lages, sports facilities, and cultural and 
other amenities); 

(f) by securing agricultural workers equality 
with industrial workers as regards terms of 
employment, remuneration, and social secu¬ 
rity. 

The Communist Parties of European countries 
are convinced that implementation of the ag¬ 
ricultural reforms they propose would create bet¬ 
ter conditions for developing farming and se¬ 
cure a higher standard of living for peasant ope¬ 
rators. Their conference resolution noted that 
isolated reforms were not enough to eliminate 
the crisis in agriculture. Radical measures of an 
anti-monopoly character were needed. 

It also stressed that the interests of the over¬ 
whelming majority of cultivators now called for 






a uniting of their fight with the urban workers’ 
struggle so as to get the priority demands of 
both fulfilled, and to win the political changes 
both were striving for. It was impossible to find 
a way out of the agricultural crisis without rad¬ 
ical anti monopoly reforms on the scale of so¬ 
ciety as a whole. 

Communists are carrying on a broad campaign 
of explanation and organisation among the vari¬ 
ous strata of country workers so as to mobilise 
all democratic forces and build unity of action 
in the common struggle. It is not easy to unite 
the various strata of the countryside and draw 
them into a common anti-monopoly coalition. 
The varied features of the psychology of agri¬ 
cultural workers, petty and middling proprietors, 
and the various kinds of tenants have to be ta¬ 
ken into account. Each social group has its own 
demands in addition to the common ones, so that 
a patient, cautious approach is needed in order 
to discover points on which the interests of all 
these categories coincide. The most important 
thing is for the broad strata of the countryside 
to become conscious, from their own experience, 
of the need for joint action. The working class 
is interested in having allies in the village unit¬ 
ed in mass organisations through which the 
proletarian parties could put forward a progres¬ 
sive platform of demands and raise the masses 
in struggle against the monopolies and their po¬ 
wer. 

In spite of all the obstacles and difficulties 
the Communists of France, Italy, and several 
other countries, have had quite some success on 
this road. In Italy, for example, they have been 
able by their efforts to win important gains in 
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trade union unity of the organisations of agri¬ 
cultural workers. With the growing militancy of 
these organisations and mounting opposition to 
the policy of state monopoly capitalism by the 
masses of the peasants, new prospects have open¬ 
ed up for joint actions of the proletarian, semi- 
proletarian, and petty bourgeois sections of the 
village. Communists are trying to unite share¬ 
croppers, tied labourers, and small and middling 
peasant proprietors in unions and develop polit¬ 
ical collaboration between the peasant organi¬ 
sations and the militant organisations of the 
working class. 

Communists’ principled, consistent position on 
the agrarian question is getting an increasing 
response from the working people of the village. 
Evidence, in particular, of their growing po¬ 
litical influence is the results of elections for 
central and local authorities. In Italy, for ex¬ 
ample, all parties and political trends, especial¬ 
ly right-wing ones, have been losing votes in 
rural constituencies, and only one party, the Ital¬ 
ian Communist Party, has steadily increased 
the number of its voters among the rural popu¬ 
lation. 

Many peasants in France and Italy vote for 
Communists at elections, so expressing their dis¬ 
satisfaction and disappointment with all other 
parties and politicians. They see that the Com¬ 
munists persistently and consistently defend 
land workers’ interests. In these countries the 
workers’ strikes often get the peasants’ support, 
and on the other hand, the working peasants’ 
just demands get vigorous support from the 
working-class movement. Thus, the policy of 
class alliances finds concrete expression in 
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the course of joint struggle, but the alli¬ 
ance does not yet embrace the broadest masses. 
The building and consolidation of an anti-mo¬ 
nopoly coalition involving varied social forces 
calls for a search for contacts and agreements 
between the various political forces that are lead¬ 
ing the masses and fighting from anti-monopo¬ 
ly positions. There are many peasant and farm¬ 
ers’ organisations fighting the policy of state 
monopoly capitalism, but their actions are not 
always in a common channel with the anti-mo¬ 
nopoly fight of the proletariat. 

The proletarian parties are striving to estab¬ 
lish contact with all the mass organisations of 
the small and middling peasants and farmers 
and are looking for ways of reaching mutual un¬ 
derstanding and cooperation with the leaders and 
functionaries of peasant and farmers’ unions, as¬ 
sociations, and cooperatives that honestly defend 
landworkers’ interests against the monopolies 
These parties start from the premise that the 
fight to satisfy the peasants’ immediate demands 
will be much more successful if it is not con¬ 
fined simply to the framework of peasant and 
farmers’ organisations alone. 

Peasants’ campaigns are becoming more polit¬ 
ically mature and purposeful under the influ¬ 
ence of the proletarian movement and the leader¬ 
ship of the working class. 

Communist and Workers’ Parties have a high 
esteem of the great revolutionary potentialities 
of the peasantry, and attach great importance 
to mobilising them for joint actions with the 
working class. 

Joint action of the working class and peasan¬ 
try, and a firm alliance between them, will make 
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it possible to concentrate forces against the com¬ 
mon enemy, viz., the monopolies and their gov¬ 
ernments, for peace, democracy, and social pro¬ 
gress in the interests of all the working people 
of town and country. 

Chapter XVIII 

The Conditions and Possibilities 
for a Democratic Solution 
of the Urban Middle Classes’ Social 
and Economic Problems 

THE PROBI.EMS OF THE URBAN PETTY BOURGEOISIE 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties of capita¬ 
list countries set as their goal the building of a 
socialist society. At the same time, however, 
they do not underestimate the importance of the 
fight for the urgent needs and interests of the 
broad masses of working people under present- 
day capitalism. In defending the interests of ar¬ 
tisans, small shopkeepers, and other sections of 
the petty bourgeoisie, they do not simply put 
forward general slogans but also propose a broad 
set of concrete measures to improve their dif¬ 
ficult financial position. These measures include 
the following: reduction of taxes on all small 
businesses and the abolition of taxes on those who 
are in the direst financial straits; the securing 
of government orders for the petty commodity 
sector; the granting of bank loans to the owners 
of small businesses at low rates of interest; the 
rendering of technical assistance to such busi¬ 
ness; all-round encouragement of cooperatives 
for artisans, small shopkeepers, street traders, 
and costermongers; improvement of the social 
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security system for these strata of the popula¬ 
tion, and so on. 

If we examine the election platforms of the 
American Democratic and Republican Parties for 
the past two decades or so, literally every one 
of them is full of rhetoric about their commit¬ 
ment to the interests of small business, symbo¬ 
lised as ‘free enterprise’. Things are presented 
to the broad public as if the capitalist parties, 
and the politicians who are their spokesmen, are 
concerned about the interests of the millions of 
small proprietors (artisans, small shopkeepers, 
and the owners of other small businesses). 

In fact neither the Republican nor Democrat¬ 
ic administrations have given any essential aid 
and support to the petty bourgeois sections of 
the public. ‘Small business’ is a convenient cov¬ 
er; on the pretence of helping petty bourgeois 
sections the ruling business circles give finan¬ 
cial and other support to medium-sized business¬ 
es and Big Business. It is no accident that the 
agency concerned—the Small Business Adminis¬ 
tration—covers industrial firms employing up to 
1500 persons. The owners of really small busi¬ 
nesses in fact have no contacts with this admi¬ 
nistration. 

It is indicative that even in France, where 
small businessmen traditionally include artisans 
and petty traders, the government tries to lump 
medium-sized and relatively big businesses in 
the same category with small ones. The idea be¬ 
hind it is simple; the statistics will reflect only 
the total amount of government help , for small 
and medium-sized buinesses, while the bulk of 
it will go to capitalist firms. 

The petty bourgeois sector of the economy is 
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in need of urgent economic support from the gov¬ 
ernment. An important precondition for chan¬ 
nelling government aid in the right direction is 
to get a clear definition of what constitutes the 
petty commodity sector. An official criterion 
guiding the authorities does not exist in most 
capitalist countries. 

Some countries have set up special govern¬ 
ment departments to deal with the needs and 
demands of small businesses. In fact, however, 
they give aid to medium sized and big capital¬ 
ist firms. Government appropriations would go 
to the petty commodity sector if special govern¬ 
mental insitutions were set up concerned with 
giving financial, material, technical, and other 
help to genuinely small businesses. 

Communist and Workers’ Parties have declar¬ 
ed many times that it is necessary, in order to 
improve the position of the working strata of 
the petty bourgeoisie and the broad masses of 
the working people, to end the power of the mo¬ 
nopolies and to carry out a genuine democrati- 
sation of the political and social system in cap¬ 
italist countries. With large-scale industry and 
the main businesses in other sectors of the econ¬ 
omy at its disposal, a democratic government 
could include small businesses in the general 
system of its country’s economic development 
through cooperation and various forms of asso¬ 
ciation. 

A very important problem for small business¬ 
men is the matter of taxes. Formally there is a 
‘progressive’ system of taxation in a number of 
capitalist countries. In fact, however, small busi¬ 
nessmen bear a heavier tax burden (as a per¬ 
centage of their capital) than big joint stock 
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companies. The big corporations use the many 
loopholes in the fiscal legislation of capitalist 
countries to evade income tax on a considerable 
part of their revenue. In the USA, for example, 
dividends are subject to lower rates of taxation 
than other income, and of course dividends are 
the main form of profit of big shareholders. 

Taking advantage of the fact that depreciation 
allowances are tax-free, big companies write off 
assets long before the actual physical wear and 
tear and obsolescence of the equipment. There 
are many other clauses in tax legislation that 
give big businessmen the chance to avoid taxes 
on the total income received by them. 

Formally the tax concessions provided apply 
to all citizens, but in fact the main benefits from 
tax loopholes go to the rich and the super-rich. 

The tax laws of capitalist countries are extre¬ 
mely complicated and confusing. There are va¬ 
rious rules for levying direct and indirect tax¬ 
es. Big companies and banks have experienced 
staff lawyers who can show their employers how 
to avoid taxes on such-and-such a sum of 
money. Small businessmen often do not know 
about all these opportunities, and as a rule pay 
more than they would have to, if they could use 
all the possible loopholes in the tax laws. 

A number of statistical studies in the USA 
have shown that the share of taxes paid by corpo¬ 
rations is falling; and since the total tax reve¬ 
nue of the Budget is rising, it is quite clear that 
the tax burden on the working class and middle 
classes, including the petty bourgeoisie, is grow¬ 
ing. That position can only be altered by a rad¬ 
ical reform of tax legislation, which a genuine¬ 
ly democratic legislature and executive elect 
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ed by the people and expressing the interests of 
the broad masses of the working people could 
carry out. 

The election programme adopted by the 13th 
Congress of the Italian Communist Party put 
forward the following tax policy in relation to 
the petty bourgeois strata of the country: 

Criteria need to be applied to artisans, peas¬ 
ants, small businessmen, and professional peo¬ 
ple that give a just evaluation of their earn¬ 
ed income. In any case, the home, the shop 
of the artisan and shopkeeper, the cultivator’s 
land, and the tools of all self-employed work¬ 
ers should be exempt from taxation. The cap¬ 
ital of non-monopoly businesses, in particular 
of small and middling industrialists, should 
be taxed lightly. 1 

The modern capitalist state puts petty produc¬ 
ers in a quite unequal position compared with 
corporations not only by its fiscal policy but also 
by its policy as regards prices, tariffs, credit, the 
allocation of government orders, etc. 

One of the most acute problems for small 
businessmen is to establish a source to finance 
their operations. The point is that when a bank 
agrees to grant a small businessman a commer¬ 
cial loan, it charges him a rate of interest at 
least two or three times as high for the sum ad¬ 
vanced as that for a big corporation. In several 
countries (the USA, France, etc.) the rate on 
short-term commercial loans is as high as 20 
per cent for small businessmen, which is seve¬ 
ral times as high as the interest charged big 
companies. 

1 XIII Congresso del Partito comunista italiano. 
Atti e risoluzioni (Editori Riuniti, Rome, 1972), p. 565. 
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Communists call for the setting up of speci¬ 
al government institutions for preferential financ¬ 
ing of small businesses. 

Under state monopoly capitalism the petty 
bourgeoisie are deprived of government orders. A 
democratic government would be able, through 
a system of cooperatives, to sign contracts with 
small businessmen for various work. It could 
moreover, provide them centrally with the sup¬ 
plies, raw materials, and equipment they need. 
If the small businessmen are unable to fulfil a 
complicated order as a whole, government de¬ 
partments could sub-contract work to them. Sub¬ 
contracts between small and big firms, at pres¬ 
ent, subordinate the former to the latter. In ad¬ 
dition the small businesses always prove victims 
when the economic situation deteriorates. 

Elderly small businessmen are in a specially 
difficult financial position. In several capitalist 
countries many small shopkeepers, artisans, and 
members of the liberal professions are not cover 
ed by the system of pensions. Communists propo¬ 
se the granting of old age pensions to all working 
people whether wage-earners or self-employed. 

The proposals advanced by Communist Par¬ 
ties for expanding housing programmes, reducing 
rents, providing free education, creating a na¬ 
tional health service, providing work for young 
people, etc., are also in the interests of the pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie, and of all working people. To find 
the extra funds to finance these measures, Com¬ 
munist Parties consider it necessary to cut un¬ 
productive expenditures, i.e. spending on arma¬ 
ments and the upkeep of huge military, police, 
and civil service establishments, etc. 

Unlike capitalist and social-reformist parties, 
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Communist and Workers’ Parties do not put for 
ward obviously impractical demands (such as 
for faster growth rates of the petty bourgeois 
sector than the capitalist, the ensuring of free 
competition for small businesses, etc.). Their 
principled position in relation to the urban pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie is unambiguous, clear, and defi¬ 
nite: Communists are fighting for socialism, i.e. 
a social system that provides conditions of work 
and living worthy of human beings for all in¬ 
volved in social labour, which will be much more 
attractive for many artisans and traders than 
work in their own shops. 

Communist Parties resolutely reject capitalist 
propaganda’s thesis about the inevitable expro¬ 
priation of small owners in the transition from 
capitalism to socialism. They have more than 
once declared in their programmes that there can 
be no question of a forced nationalisation of 
small businesses. The passage of petty bour¬ 
geois strata to new, socialist forms of production 
will take place only with their voluntary agree¬ 
ment. The Communists of capitalist countries 
consider that the new social system, by taking 
over the biggest businesses, banks, insurance 
companies, and the most important, decisive sec¬ 
tors of the economy that are now controlled by 
Big Business, will convince petty producers of 
its superiority on the example of socialist coun¬ 
tries. The Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
developed capitalist countries stress that many 
small businesses can perform a useful function 
both during the transition from capitalism to so¬ 
cialism, and under socialism. In this connection 
the programme of the Communist Party USA, 
for example, says: 







Several million small enterprises in trade, ser¬ 
vice and industry contribute to the conveni¬ 
ence of living and the smoothness of indust¬ 
rial production in the United States. Many of 
these could continue to perform useful func¬ 
tions under socialism. At the same time, their 
conditions would be greatly improved. For 
example, proprietors of small gas stations and 
stores would be relieved of the pressures of 
the big oil companies, the food monopolies, 
etc. But many will undoubtedly prefer to turn 
their properties over to public ownership at 
just compensation and continue as managers 
at regular salaries and working hours. 

Owners of small enterprises may also pre¬ 
fer to join to form cooperatives. Financial as¬ 
sistance and technical aid would be given to 
cooperatives, as a socialist form of enter¬ 
prise. 1 

Several documents of the Italian, French, and 
other Communist Parties point out that under 
socialism there will be small enterprises along¬ 
side the big nationalised industrial corporations 
and boards. Definite forms of association be¬ 
tween the socialist state and these enterprises will 
give the latter a guarantee of their existence that 
they completely lack in conditions of subservi¬ 
ence to monopolies. As for the concrete forms 
of the transition of petty traders, artisans, and 
other small proprietors to new socialist relations, 
these will depend on the conditions and features 
of the country’s development along the road to 
socialism. 

1 CP USA. New Program of the Communist Party 
U.S.A. (New Outlook Publishers, New York, 1970), 

p. 100. 
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The manifesto of the Central Committee of 
the French Communist Party entitled ‘For Ad¬ 
vanced Democracy, and a Socialist France’, drew 
a clear perspective for the non-proletarian stra¬ 
ta of the working people given France’s devel¬ 
opment along the road of advanced democracy 
and socialism. 

Thus, in the conditions characteristic of our 
country, a series of small and medium-sized 
private enterprises will continue to exist for 
a long time alongside big nationalised indus¬ 
trial groupings. Definite forms of association 
between the socialist state and these enter¬ 
prises will give them a guarantee they are 
completely lacking in their present position 
of absolute dependence on the monopolies. 

For the peasants socialism will mean, 
above all, agrarian reform and the land for 
those who till it, the spread of co operation 
in its various forms, and sale of the entire 
harvest at guaranteed prices. 

The development of co-operation and the 
voluntary organisation of collective work will 
make it possible to limit the length of farm 
work, and ensure weekly rest and an¬ 
nual holidays, and the benefits of the social 
security system, for all peasant workers. 

Contrary to what reactionary propaganda 
unscrupulously says, there is no question of 
expropriation or nationalisation measures 
being taken in regard to small shopkeepers 
and businessmen, artisans, and the liberal pro¬ 
fessions. For these social strata socialism will 
mean, on the contrary, relief of taxation, dis¬ 
appearance of the monopolies’ deadly pres¬ 
sure, and help for co-operation. Their contri- 






bution to development of the national econo¬ 
my is indispensable for a long time; so it 
will be respected and encouraged. At the 
same time favourable conditions will be prog 
ressively provided for their voluntary associ¬ 
ation in co-operatives, benefitting from state 
support, guaranteeing these social strata 
against the insecurity that is their lot under 
capitalism, and bringing them closer to the 
socialist sector of production. 

Finally, private property that is the fruit 
of work and savings will be respected, and 
also its transmission by inheritance. 1 
This principled position in regard to the petty 
bourgeois strata of France remains unshakable, 
as is confirmed by the corresponding provisions 
of the resolutions of a whole number of the Par¬ 
ty’s Congresses. In particular the resolution of 
its 21st Emergency Congress explained that de¬ 
mocratic nationalisation of the banks and big¬ 
gest companies would in no way worsen the po¬ 
sition of small businessmen. On the contrary, 
nationalisation would provide the basis for plan¬ 
ning the economy in the interest of the work¬ 
ing classes, would put an end to inflation, and 
create more stable, favourable conditions for 
the petty commodity sector of the economy. This 
nationalisation, the resolution said, would be 
very different from the caricature of it pre¬ 
sented by Big Business. Far from presenting 
a threat to the peasant farm, the artisan’s 
workshop, the trader’s shop, or the small or 
medium-sized business, it would allow a de- 


1 Manifeste du comite centrale du Parti Communis- 
te Franjais. Cahiers du communisme, 1969, 1: 13. 
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mocratic government to create stabler and 
more favourable conditions for their opera 
tion. Private property and savings would be 
guaranteed. 1 

The election programme adopted by the 13th 
Congress of the Italian Communist Party for¬ 
mulated the Party’s position in regard to small 
businessmen as follows: 

It would be a measure of particular benefit 
for small and medium-sized industry and 
artisans both to adopt a rigorous new defini¬ 
tion of small industry and, as regards taxes, 
credit, reform of the artisans’ mutual aid 
funds, and a new organisation of scientific 
research, to give new mode of operation in, 
and democratic reform of, the public sector. 
It would be of particular benefit, moreover, 
to help individual retailers and partnerships 
to renovate and extend their shops, and to 
encourage forms of association of them both 
for buying and selling. 2 

The current stage of the general crisis of cap¬ 
italism is characterised not only by an inten¬ 
sification of the proletariat’s class struggle but 
also by the great scale of the actions of non¬ 
proletarian strata of working people against the 
domination of the monopolies and the policy of 
capitalist governments. State monopoly capital¬ 
ism has strengthened its oppression, exploitation, 
and pillaging of the masses of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie. The working class and its revolution¬ 
ary vanguard, as opponents of every kind of 
exploitation and oppression, consider artisans, 

1 Cahiers du communisme , 1974, 11: 115-116. 

2 XIII Congresso del Partio comunista italiano. 
Atti e risoluzioni (Editor! Riuniti, Rome, 1972), p.564 
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petty traders, and other middle classes, as nat¬ 
ural allies in a common struggle against the 
monopolies’ omnipotence and for democracy and 
socialism. But while there are all the objective 
conditions for such an alliance, it is still impos¬ 
sible to say that of the subjective conditions, i.e. 
the level of consciousness of a considerable part 
of the petty proprietors who are strongly influ¬ 
enced by capitalist propaganda. 

The petty bourgeois usually tries to avoid 
acute class confrontations, and as far as possible 
is aloof from politics. The petty bourgeoisie’s 
political indifference is mainly due to the fact 
that it is further removed from the most acute 
class contradictions and battles than the main 
classes of society. It almost do not react to po¬ 
litical events until directly affected by them. 
The petty bourgeois often considers that high pol¬ 
itics is not in general his pidgeon. He takes in 
political news in the form of separate sensa¬ 
tions. 

In periods of major social and political up¬ 
heavals the petty bourgeoisie is unable to stand 
aloof from class battles, but its limited politi¬ 
cal outlook has often led it (and still does) to be 
taken in more easily than proletarian elements 
by the demagogy of reactionary capitalist poli¬ 
ticians. The most grievous lesson in this respect 
was given by fascism, especially by its German 
and Italian varieties. 

In striving to attract the petty bourgeoisie to 
its side, and also elements from other social 
classes and strata of the population that are sus¬ 
ceptible in one degree or another to petty bour¬ 
geois slogans and ideals, fascism did not ref¬ 
rain from promises of all sorts and did not stop 












at any kind of demagogy. German fascists de¬ 
clared, for example, that their national policy 
would be to maintain a ‘sound middle class’. The 
banker robbed the small shopkeeper and the ar¬ 
tisan, and the speculator battened on them; fas¬ 
cism declared that it would wage a ruthless 
struggle against speculators and bankers. The 
fascists promised shopkeepers to liquidate de¬ 
partment stores, and the artisans to secure them 
public orders, and the petty-bourgeois in the 
mass to put an end once and for all to the ‘in¬ 
terest gang’. 

On the one hand, fascism speculated on ur¬ 
gent needs and demands and appealed to sense 
of justice. It branded the trusts and the rich, 
scourged unearned income, and even proclaim¬ 
ed the doom of capitalism. On the other hand, 
it played on the prejudices of the petty bour¬ 
geois, and in particular on the national question; 
the petty bourgeois’s extremely sharp reaction to 
any wounding of his national feelings makes 
him a participant in all national and national- 
liberation movements. His patriotism, however, 
unlike proletarian internationalism, often bor¬ 
ders on nationalism, which in certain conditions 
can develop into the wildest forms of racism 
and great-power chauvinism. That is just what 
fascism succeeded in doing, inflaming the raci¬ 
al and national prejudices deeply rooted in the 
petty bourgeois. So it was in Germany in the 
1930s. And twenty years or so ago similar 
methods and forms of speculating on petty bour¬ 
geois psychology were employed by French fas¬ 
cists at the time of the Poujadist movement. 

In the mid-50s a spontaneous movement of 
small shopkeepers and artisans blazed up in de- 
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fence of their interests. In particular they pro¬ 
tested against unjust taxation. Fascists then 
took advantage of the petty bourgeoisie’s dissatis¬ 
faction. Former Petainists, colonialist-ultras, col¬ 
laborationists, renegades, and out-and-out Hit¬ 
lerites attached themselves to the movement. 
They decided to use it to destroy the parliamen¬ 
tary regime and bourgeois-democratic freedoms, 
and to set up a fascist dictatorship. But all their 
slogans bore the stamp of the illusions and no¬ 
tions of the French petty bourgeoisie. Speakers 
branded the ‘financial barons’, and the ‘sadism 
of legislators’, appealed to the revolutionary tra¬ 
ditions of the past, and so on. 

The Poujadist movement once again demon¬ 
strated that fascism can still, in certain condi¬ 
tions, attract some of the petty bourgeoisie to its 
side; and it is not a solitary example. The neo- 
fascist party in Italy, and the fascist, profas¬ 
cist, and ultrareactionary parties in the USA 
and several other capitalist countries have a cer¬ 
tain number of supporters among the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

Fascism succeeds in drawing some of the pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie to it by deceit, but this decep¬ 
tion is not just due to the swindling cunning of 
fascists. As Lenin explained. 

The petty-bourgeois is in such an economic 
position, the conditions of his life are such 
that he cannot help deceiving himself, he in¬ 
voluntarily and inevitably gravitates one min¬ 
ute towards the bourgeoisie, the next towards 
the proletariat. It is economically impos¬ 
sible for him to pursue an independent line. 
His past draws him towards the bourgeoisie, 
his future towards the proletariat. His better 
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judgment gravitates towards the latter, his 
prejudice (to use a familiar phrase of Marx’s) 
towards the former. 1 

Whenever there is a crisis or a sharp deterio¬ 
ration of the economic situation, or a sharpen¬ 
ing of the class struggle the instability and 
wavering of the petty bourgeoisie becomes par¬ 
ticularly noticeable. The petty bourgeois runs 
from one political camp to another, feverishly 
changing the front of struggle, trying to find 
ways and means of saving himself from ruin and 
death. Driven to despair by penury and the pros¬ 
pect of ruin, and sinking almost to the posi¬ 
tion of a lumpen element, he is capable of vent¬ 
ing his anger by abandoning all moral princi¬ 
ples. Such a ‘lumpen-bourgeois’ is prepared for 
anything that will avenge his social inferiority, 
position of a failure, and whole life of bitter en¬ 
vy of all forms of wealth, and forced submis¬ 
sion. 

That by no means, however, implies that the 
petty bourgeoisie must only be characterised as 
a conservative and reactionary force. It can be 
conservative and reactionary, but it can also be 
radical and revolutionary. History knows many 
outbursts and risings of the peasant and urban 
petty bourgeoisie, and examples when it demon¬ 
strated its revolutionary determination as an al¬ 
ly of the proletariat. 

Communist and Workers’ Parties allow for 
the fact that the petty bourgeois masses have 
always introduced their prejudices, illusions, 
weaknesses, and mistakes into the common dem- 


1 V. I. Lenin. Constitutional Illusions. Collected 
Works, Vol. 25 (1977), p. 202. 
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ocratic anti-monopoly movement, and always 
will. But at today’s stage it is more important 
for this movement for the urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie to come out against the dominance of 
monopolies and the policy of the ruling circles 
that express the interests of Big Business. 

Lenin pointed out that a Marxist 
will never forget the dual political and eco¬ 
nomic nature of the petty-bourgeois urban and 
rural masses; he will never forget the need 
for a separate and independent class organi¬ 
sation of the proletariat, which struggles for 
socialism. But neither will he forget that 
these masses have ‘a future as well as a past, 
judgement as well as prejudices’, a judge¬ 
ment that urges them onward towards the 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship; he will 
not forget that enlightenment is not obtained 
from books alone, and not so much from 
books even as from the very progress of the 
revolution, which opens the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple and gives them a political schooling. 1 
Even the petty bourgeois strata to whom a so¬ 
cialist restructuring of society is not yet accept¬ 
able today are quite capable of uniting with the 
revolutionary working class in order to carry 
through a set of objectives associated with sweep¬ 
ing democratic reforms on the path of progress. 

At the joint meeting of the Central Commit¬ 
tee and Central Control Commission of the Ital¬ 
ian Communist Party preparing its 14th Con¬ 
gress, Enrico Berlinguer, the General Secreta¬ 
ry of the Party, explained in his report that 

1 V. I. Lenin. Social-Democracy and the Provision¬ 
al Revolutionary Government. Collected Works, Vol. 8, 
p. 287, 
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We have already remarked, however, that 
we are not, today, posing the objective of 
building a socialist society, but of carrying 
out certain reforms and measures that we 
consider of a socialist type. It is not necess¬ 
ary now, in order to accept and agree on the 
need for such measures, and to support them, 
to avow a socialist ideology or to have a so¬ 
cialist vision of the transformation of society. 
The measures we esteem socialist in type can 
be arrived at, and adopted and supported, 
from other ideals, above all from experience, 
confirmed by facts, that the existing system, 
as it is, has demonstrated its incapacity to 
solve problems like those being posed by 
today’s crisis. 1 

The postwar years have been marked by 
steady growth of the authority of the Italian, 
French, and other Communist Parties, both 
among the working class and among the non-pro¬ 
letarian masses of the working people, which is 
largely explained by their putting forward clear, 
constructive programmes that are attractive to 
those strata of the peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, 
and intelligentsia that are inclined and able to 
act as active allies of the proletariat. Broad stra¬ 
ta of the people are being more and more con¬ 
vinced of the capability of Communist Parties 
not only to bring out the most important cur¬ 
rent problems corresponding to the aspirations 
of the majority of the population, but also to 
fight for their solution on a national scale. 

1 Enrico Berlinguer. La proposta comunista. Rela- 
zione al Comitato centrale e alia Commissione centra- 
le di controllo del Partito comunista italiano in pre- 
parazione del XIV Congresso. (Einaudi, Turin, 1975), 
pp. 50-51. 
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THE INTELLIGENTSIA AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF A DEMOCRATIC 
REFORM OF CAPITALIST SOCIETY 


In describing the ideological and political com¬ 
position of the intelligentsia, Lenin remarked 
that 

the intelligentsia are so called just because 
they most consciously, most resolutely and 
most accurately reflect and express the devel¬ 
opment of class interests and political group¬ 
ings in society at a whole. 1 

All more or less mass socio-political move¬ 
ments have supporters and spokesmen among 
the intelligentsia. In practice it represents the 
whole political and ideological spectrum of cap¬ 
italist society, from which it follows that there 
is no single, unambiguous answer to the ques¬ 
tion of its attitude to the root problems of today, 
i.e. to the problems of peace, democracy, and so¬ 
cialism, and cannot be. The various groups of 
the intelligentsia reflect different social, class in¬ 
terests and take up very different positions in the 
political struggle between the opposing forces of 
capitalist society. Some call for a fundamental, 
radical transformation of the whole capitalist 
system; others for a reformist adaptation of the 
economic, social, and political system to chang¬ 
ing conditions and circumstances; still other 
groups continue to defer to all the principles and 
traditional institutions of capitalist society. 

One point, however, is incontestable: very 
broad strata of the intelligentsia are expressing 
dissatisfaction with various aspects of capitalist 
reality and want a change for the better. 

1 V. I. Lenin. The Tasks of the Revolutionary 
Youth. Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 45. 
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This dissatisfaction, of course, is far from 
being moulded into a complete, integrated, anti¬ 
capitalist conception in every intellectual. Some 
are anti-capitalist inclined, but at the same time 
also pro-bourgeois; their striving for social jus¬ 
tice is accommodated with a petty bourgeois in¬ 
dividualism. Still, anti-capitalist moods have be¬ 
come so deeply rooted in many minds that a 
very considerable part of the intelligentsia in 
some countries, and in others the overwhelming 
majority of intellectuals, are ripe to accept a 
democratic alternative to state monopoly capital¬ 
ism. 

In fact we come back once again to the main 
concern of our time, namely, the problem of en¬ 
suring peace on earth. 

The long years of the Cold War made some 
scientists, engineers, and other members of the 
intelligentsia prisoners of the military-industri¬ 
al complex. Experience, however, has begun to 
convince more and more men of science, engin¬ 
eering, and culture that it is impossible to re¬ 
main onlookers of the dangerous arms race. 
Many of the top scientists of capitalist countries 
have taken up active struggle for peace and the 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction. An 
example is the many speeches of scientists call¬ 
ing for the ending of weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, and the conferences of scientists in de¬ 
fence of peace, in particular the Pugwash confer¬ 
ences. World authorities in physics, chemistry, 
and biology have been explaining to the broad 
public of the world the disastrous consequences 
that would be entailed by thermonuclear war. 

Men of science and culture, imbued with a 
high sense of responsibility of course understand 
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that continuation of the arms race can only be 
prevented by the conclusion of appropriate agree¬ 
ments at government level. And the fact that 
it was possible to reach international agreements 
on banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmos¬ 
phere, on the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and so on, was due in no small measure to the 
activity of the whole world peace movement, in¬ 
cluding the intellectuals who actively and per¬ 
sistently fought for peace, disarmament, and de¬ 
tente between socialist and capitalist countries, 
and who are still fighting. 

In the early 70s events occurred in interna¬ 
tional affairs that significantly altered the cli¬ 
mate of international relations and created the 
premises for consolidating security for the peo¬ 
ples of all continents. These events were connect¬ 
ed first and foremost and chiefly with the les¬ 
sening of tension between the two most power¬ 
ful countries, representing opposing socio-eco¬ 
nomic systems, and with the signing of extreme¬ 
ly important agreements between the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America. 

That turn in international relations was greet¬ 
ed with enthusiasm by all fighters for peace. 
It evoked a new surge of efforts to consolidate 
peace among nations and, even more, gave hope 
of a chance of ending the nightmare of nucle¬ 
ar war for the present and coming generations. 

At the same time peace supporters were not 
so naive as not to see the threat to detente com¬ 
ing from circles closely linked with the mili¬ 
tary industrial complex and the influential fore 
es associated with it. The democratic sections 
of the intelligentsia took account of the need for 
greater efforts by all people of good will to 
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make the forces of militarism and war retreat 
before those of peace and progress. 

The crisis situations of the 60s and 70s con¬ 
vinced many educated people that capitalism 
was unable to cope with the very acute problems 
affecting the vital interests of the broadest mass¬ 
es of the working population. 

Particular alarm is being created by the fact 
that the supreme achievements of science and 
engineering of the second half of the twentieth 
century are being employed by the state monop¬ 
oly circles of the ruling class for military pur¬ 
poses, and that the capitalist system is unable 
to deal with the harmful side affects of the 
scientific and technological revolution that are 
threatening the natural wealth and environment 
of man’s habitat. Not every critically-minded in¬ 
tellectual, of course, clearly sees the negative 
social consequences of this revolution from the 
angle of the class relations prevalent in socie¬ 
ty. Some people are inclined to blame the im¬ 
perfection of human nature for all our woes. 
Arguments like the following are often heard: 
science and engineering have created computers 
capable of solving very complicated mathemati¬ 
cal and logical problems; scientists have broken 
the genetic code and are gradually learning to 
control inheritance; terrestrial machines have 
reached other planets of the Solar System; the 
possibilities of the scientific and technological 
revolution are so boundless that it is difficult 
even to foresee much of what human reason is 
capable of. But can man rationally direct the 
forces released and control them? 

There are intellectuals in capitalist countries, 
it must be noted, including even eminent sci- 
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entists, who warn us not to become confused by 
the negative consequences of the scientific and 
technological revolution, considering that tech¬ 
nical progress is almost automatically accompa¬ 
nied with social progress, and that the duty of 
scientists is therefore to get on with their work, 
taking care simply to advance science and en¬ 
gineering. The progressive part of the intelli¬ 
gentsia with a broad social outlook point out the 
potential dangers that lie in wait for mankind 
if scientific and technical advances are still at 
the uncontrolled command of the monopoly 
groups of Big Business for their selfish interests. 

Broad sections of the intelligentsia are unwill¬ 
ing to reconcile themselves to many other phe¬ 
nomena of capitalist reality. As regards socio¬ 
economic affairs this concerns above all unem¬ 
ployment, which has become the lot not simply of 
workers but also of skilled experts. When many 
people engaged in mental work have not got 
jobs, and many graduates do not see any real 
possibility of getting work, the right to work 
and a guarantee of jobs in accordance with edu¬ 
cation and professional training have become 
urgent demands of the broadest masses of work¬ 
ing people, including those engaged in various 
forms of intellectual work. 

The intelligentsia, like all the other working 
sections of the population, are calling for the 
constant rise in prices and the cost of living to 
be stopped. They are declaring in favour of de¬ 
veloping effective measures to combat the crisis 
phenomena in the economy and are supporting 
proposals to reduce military budgets and in¬ 
crease appropriations for civil needs, viz. for 
housing, education, medical care, tackling of the 
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acute problems of urban development, improve¬ 
ment of the environment, social security, etc. 

Calls to humanise work are sounding more 
and more loudly among intellectuals, by which 
is implied, in essence, a demand to end exhaust¬ 
ing tempos of work and the increasing aliena¬ 
tion of the workers. 

Many young intellectuals are unwilling to ac¬ 
cept a society whose supreme consideration is the 
naked material calculation and personal advant¬ 
age of the privileged strata who have usurped 
a vast part of their country’s national wealth. 

Distrust of the capitalist political system is 
growing among broad sections of the intelligent¬ 
sia. People who are not blinkered by their own 
material success cannot help seeing how the 
principles proclaimed long ago by the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolutions, and the civil rights 
and personal liberties solemnly inscribed in the 
constitutions of a number of capitalist countries, 
are being emasculated in practice. 

Take, for example, such an attribute of de¬ 
mocracy as universal suffrage. Formally the peo¬ 
ple constituting the supreme legislatures of a 
capitalist country depend exclusively on the 
will of the electorate, but in fact a vast number 
of voters do not make their choice independent¬ 
ly, but under the influence of various forms of 
pressure by those who dispose of big enough 
funds to have unlimited access to the mass me¬ 
dia and other forms of propaganda during an 
election campaign. It is well known what lavish 
financial support is given to capitalist parties by 
financial magnates during elections. And these 
financial contributions are by no means made 
out of disinterest; thousands of visible and in- 
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visible threads tie the world of Big Business with 
those at the helm of state. The mass of the vot¬ 
ers are unable in fact to influence the capital¬ 
ist political system. The gulf separating the or¬ 
dinary citizen from the top people in the cor¬ 
ridors of power is so great that the latter are 
divided from the masses and are not, in fact, ac¬ 
countable to them. 

It is indicative that a popular slogan of left- 
wing circles of the intelligentsia and students 
is ‘democracy based on personal involvement’. 
The concrete content of that is foggy, but it un¬ 
doubtedly expresses the dissatisfaction of a very 
considerable part of the intelligentsia with the 
growing bureaucratisation of government insti¬ 
tutions, the developing tendency toward an au¬ 
thoritarian attitude in the management of pub¬ 
lic economic and political affairs, the concentra¬ 
tion of extremely great power in the hands of a 
few groups and individuals, corruption in high 
places, the scandalous growth of political swin¬ 
dles, and the numerous facts of abuse of power 
arising from the fact that the broad public are 
deprived of control over the powers that be. 

The democratic intelligentsia stands for the 
creation of a political system that would secure 
the maximum possible involvement of citi¬ 
zens in the discussion and taking of decisions 
on the most important issues of home and for¬ 
eign policy, and for the establishing of a re¬ 
gime in which the people would exercise effec¬ 
tive control in fact, and not just in words, over 
the legislature, executive, and courts. 

The question of what influence and what real 
power intellectuals should possess in society, 
considering their standard of education and pro- 






fessional competence, gives rise to many discus¬ 
sions among them. The scientific and technical 
intelligentsia often bewail the fact that society 
is not governed by scientists but by bankers, 
the military top brass, and politicians drawn 
from lawyers and other professions who get to 
the top through demagogy and cunning in wag¬ 
ing the political struggle. 

It has come about historically that people with 
an education in the humanities are always to 
be found in the highest administrative public 
posts. There are underlying social reasons for 
that. The privileged part of society has usually 
sent its siblings to closed schools where the hu¬ 
manities are studied: languages, law, philosophy, 
history, and literature. A brilliant career was 
open in the diplomatic service or rapid promo¬ 
tion ensured in the home civil service to the 
young man from the top levels of society with 
a classical education. 

Children from middle class families went to 
study in commercial and technical schools and 
of course could not count on getting to the top 
of the administrative ladder. It used to be ex¬ 
tremely rare to meet a top government official 
who was a scientist or engineer by profession. 

The position has altered now; an Arts degree 
has ceased to be the privilege of the children of 
aristocratic families. The prestige of scientists 
and technical specialists has risen greatly. Not 
only industry but also administration and man¬ 
agement are presenting an increased demand 
for specialists in the natural, exact, and tech¬ 
nical sciences. 

But exaggerated ideas of the strength of the 
influence of science and engineering on the all- 
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round development of society have engendered 
various kinds of technocratic views and attitudes 
among quite a considerable part of the in¬ 
telligentsia of capitalist society. 

The enormous achievements of science and 
engineering have given some of the scientific and 
technical intelligentsia a conviction that science 
and engineering in themselves are capable of 
opening the road to steady social development. 
Many experts have begun to think that the na¬ 
tural and exact sciences hold the key to under¬ 
standing social laws—if only the arsenal of 
techniques and methods of these sciences were 
employed. In the view of those who would 
give priority to natural scientists in the govern¬ 
ment of a country, physicists, mathematicians, 
and other exact scientists are capable of ap¬ 
proaching the examination of social problems 
more objectively than people trained in the hu¬ 
manities, and consequently, also, the solution 
of these problems. 

Experience has shown, however, that physi¬ 
cists, say, who hold identical views when inter¬ 
preting a number of natural processes and phe¬ 
nomena, are sharply divided as soon as it is a 
matter of social and political problems. This is 
so because scientists, just like other people, cling 
to various social ideals and have different so¬ 
cial, class interests and different political sympa¬ 
thies and antipathies. No person is able to 
choose a position that would be outside and above 
classes in a society divided by antagonistic con¬ 
tradictions. It is not by chance that scientific 
and technical specialists hold different political 
outlooks, just like other members of society. 

Strictly speaking there is no definite concep- 
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tion or doctrine that is a rigorous system of tech¬ 
nocratic views. By ‘technocracy’ is often impli¬ 
ed a form of government in which technical 
specialists wield political power; but today tech¬ 
nocrats include not only scientists and engin¬ 
eers but also economists, planners, and many 
other experts. They also understand the prero¬ 
gatives of power differently. The demands of 
‘technocrats’ often boil down to the creation of 
a more rational machinery for decision-making 
that would take into account the views and opin¬ 
ions of competent people much more than at 
present. 

Among the social problems that agitate the 
intelligentsia, inevitably evoking an emotional 
response in them, we must single out the issue 
of civil rights and personal liberties. Men of 
science, education, and the arts are very con¬ 
cerned about freedom to create. Seeing the 
mounting regimentation of specialists’ creative 
initiative, the person of intellectual labour fears 
conversion into a simple executor of the will of 
capitalist employers. 

The intelligentsia’s dissatisfaction with the 
breaches of elementary civil rights in capitalist 
society is growing in particular with the perse¬ 
cution of people for political convictions, the 
practical blacklisting of progressive figures, dis¬ 
crimination against people for racial, national, 
and religious motives, the conversion of the mass 
media into means of misinformation and the ma¬ 
nipulation of public opinion, etc., etc. 

However capitalist democracy is curtailed, and 
however incomplete it is, the working people of 
capitalist countries are being forced today to de¬ 
fend the individual freedoms and civil rights 
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that were once proclaimed during the bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions and embodied in consti¬ 
tutions and other statutes. In all capitalist 
countries the solemnly proclaimed freedoms of 
speech, the press, assembly, organisation, priva¬ 
cy of personal correspondence, inviolability of 
the homo, equality before the law, and other ci¬ 
vil rights, are proving in practice to be more or 
less flouted. 

Many spokesmen and ideologists of the ruling 
class write and talk a great deal about civil rights 
and individual liberties in present-day capitalist 
society, but the leitmotif of their arguments on 
this theme is essentially a call for ‘full uninhibit¬ 
edness’ and full permissiveness, especially as 
regards sexual relations. Erotica, mindless su¬ 
perficial entertainment, and apologias for vio¬ 
lence are the main trends of ‘mass culture’ in 
capitalist society today. 

The decay of capitalist culture is a consequ¬ 
ence of the crisis of the whole capitalist system. 
Although the negation of ethical standards of 
any kind finds support among certain writers, 
artists, and film-makers, increasing numbers of 
educated people are rejecting the bacchanalia of 
depravity and decline disseminated by capitalists 
in the form of a ‘new culture’ for the masses. 

The democratic circles of the intelligentsia 
are rejecting the system of false values that lies 
behind the screen of this ‘mass culture’. They 
are calling, not for ‘total freedom of the indivi¬ 
dual’, but for genuine freedom of the person and 
citizen by which they mean above all freedom 
from exploitation, all forms of oppression, ab¬ 
sence of legal rights, discrimination, social and 
class inequality, financial need, and spiritual 
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constraint. They stand for conditions of exist¬ 
ence such as would provide the necessary prem¬ 
ises for all-round development of the indivi¬ 
dual’s physical and spiritual forces. 

In today’s capitalist society some intellectuals 
do not yet take an active part in the fight for 
these freedoms, and even try to stand aside from 
the epicentre of the political struggle. But an¬ 
other point is much more important. After seve¬ 
ral years of apathy and disinterest broad sec¬ 
tions of the intelligentsia are being drawn into 
politics, and are becoming actively involved in the 
movement of social protest against the evils of 
capitalism. This turn is due to many causes. The 
rapid changes in many areas of life, and the 
sharpening of a number of the problems of the 
intelligentsia itself, on the background of their 
deteriorating position in the economic, social, 
and political spheres of the domestic affairs of 
capitalist society have had a certain impact on 
the mentality and mood of intellectuals. The in¬ 
telligentsia’s political activity has also been en¬ 
couraged to some extent by the appearance of a 
new generation of young intellectuals and the 
ferment among students. 

The ruling class is employing very refined and 
subtle forms and methods of ideological influ¬ 
ence so as to retain the broadest possible strata 
of the intelligentsia under its influence. But the 
events of recent decades have convincingly dem¬ 
onstrated a growth of opposition moods among 
the intelligentsia in regard to the capitalist sys¬ 
tem. And although these moods are not always 
distinctly expressed, they are not superficial, but 
are engendered by the development of state mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism, the system of capitalist pro- 
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duction, and the mode of life prevailing in so¬ 
ciety. 

The stormy political events of the 60s and 70s 
have provided evidence that considerable sec¬ 
tions of the intelligentsia in a number of coun¬ 
tries are fighting in the same order of battle with 
the proletariat against the policy of the ruling 
circles. That experience definitely proves that 
there are possibilities of broadening the alliance 
between the working class and the employed 
sections of the intelligentsia. 

Some Western sociologists reduce the left-rad¬ 
ical movements of these years to the students’ 
struggle. That is an incorrect interpretation even 
from the purely factual aspect, since the ranks 
of that movement included representatives of var¬ 
ious generations of the intelligentsia. It is even 
more mistaken to separate students’ thoughts, 
ideas, and moods from the outlook of the left 
circles of the intelligentsia on the world, and to 
ignore such a factor as the impact on the stu¬ 
dents in higher schools of lecturers and profes¬ 
sors of left convictions, and equally of the intel¬ 
lectual impact on students of a number of phi¬ 
losophers, sociologists, and writers who are 
sharply exposing capitalist society. 

Lenin called the students ‘the most respon¬ 
sive section of the intelligentsia’, and traced a 
direct connection between the political views of 
one group of students or another and the politi¬ 
cal groupings existing in society. 

The students would not be what they are if 
their political grouping did not correspond to 
the political grouping of society as a whole— 
‘correspond’ not in the sense of the stu¬ 
dent groups and the social groups being ab- 
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solutely proportionate in strength and num¬ 
bers, but in the sense of the necessary and 
inevitable existence among the students of the 
same groups as in society. 1 
The Communist Parties of capitalist countries 
on the whole have given a positive evaluation 
of the mass actions of the intelligentsia and 
students. 

Gus Hall, General Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist Party USA, describing the youth move¬ 
ment of the ‘New Left’ in an interview with 
Pravda, said that in order to understand this 
phenomenon properly we must take into account 
the fact that the youth, and above all the 
students, are people who are in revolt against 
the existing order but who are not yet con¬ 
scious, ideologically tempered fighters. The 
Party’s job is to win them ideologically to a 
truly revolutionary position. In other words the 
youth are people who see the ills of the system 
but do not yet understand that all these ills are 
part of the system, a product of the system. 
They are in revolt against these ills and evils 
but not against the system itself, and are not 
yet real revolutionaries. Gus Hall considered (he 
said) that one had to be patient and had to un¬ 
derstand the positive sides of the youth move¬ 
ment. The revolutionary movement could draw 
reserves from this movement of revolt, and grow 
and direct these moods. Instead of condemning 
these people the Party had to see it as its job 
to win these youth to a Marxist-Leninist, revo¬ 
lutionary position. 2 

1 V. I. Lenin. The Tasks of the Revolutionary 
Youth. First Letter. Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 45. 

2 Pravda, 5 July 1968. 
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Communists’ political support for the student 
movement as a movement of protest against a 
number of the principles and institutions of the 
capitalist system does not mean the complete 
agreement of Marxist parties with all the stu¬ 
dents’ political slogans and actions. Commu¬ 
nists often characterise their actions as petty 
bourgeois ‘ultrarevolutionism’ and anarchism, but 
historical experience teaches that such pseudo- 
revolutionism has often been employed by forc¬ 
es of the extreme right so as to convert a cri¬ 
tical spirit by means of false ideas and myths 
into the ungoverned passions of a mob direct¬ 
ed to achieving reactionary ends. 

Petty bourgeois revolutionism is also danger¬ 
ous because at every hand it brings all kinds of 
adventurists, sharpers, and careerists to the sur¬ 
face as leaders and ideological guides. ‘Leaders’ 
of that kind, having greedily grabbed power, in 
practice distort and misrepresent the principles 
and slogans for which the masses are fighting. 

Profound dissatisfaction with capitalist re¬ 
gimes may express itself in a variety of forms 
and political and ideological currents, reaction¬ 
ary as well as progressive. The fact is that the 
individual groups of intellectuals and students 
involved in the movement of anti-capitalist pro¬ 
test are often captured by ‘leftist’ and right-wing 
extremists. 

Lenin wrote, describing petty bourgeois rev¬ 
olutionism, as follows: 

A petty bourgeois driven to frenzy by the hor¬ 
rors of capitalism is a social phenomenon 
which, like anarchism, is characteristic of all 
capitalist countries. The instability of such 
revolutionism, its barrenness, and its tendency 
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to turn rapidly into submission, apathy, 
phantasms, and even a frenzied infatuation 
with one bourgeois fad or another—all this 
is common knowledge. 1 

Such ‘revolutionism’ is inherent not just in 
the petty bourgeois, but in any ideologically im¬ 
mature masses drawn into political struggle. 

The petty bourgeois character of the ultra left 
radicalism of some intellectuals and students is 
rooted in an absence of firm links with the 
working class and the revolutionary workers’ 
movement. Not a single anti-capitalist movement 
in industrially developed capitalist countries can 
have any kind of a future if it stands aloof from 
the working-class movement, if it does not 
merge itself into a single general revolutionary 
stream with the main revolutionary force of 
modern times, i.e. the working class, which is 
objectively more interested than all the other 
classes and social and class groups in abolishing 
exploitation of every kind, every type of oppres¬ 
sion, and all forms of social inequality in society. 

Certain ultra-left groups of intellectuals like 
to pass themselves off as a ‘new working class’. 
They consider, moreover, that theirs is the lead¬ 
ing role in the revolutionary transformation of 
capitalist society, since the intelligentsia is link¬ 
ed, in the conditions of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution, with the technically most 
advanced industries and other spheres of eco¬ 
nomic affairs. 

In spite of the rapid numerical growth of the 
scientific and technical intelligentsia and other 
intellectu al personnel, and the important role 

1 V. I. Lenin. ‘Left-Wing Communism'—an Infantile 
Disorder. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 32. 
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they play in the development of science, engin¬ 
eering, and the productive forces, etc., they are 
not at the centre of the class antagonisms of 
capitalist society. It is the working class that is 
at the centre of the antagonism between labour 
and capital, so that the working class, by vir¬ 
tue of the place it occupies in social production, 
is the most consistent fighter against capital¬ 
ism. At the same time, the working class is the 
most numerous of the working classes and stra¬ 
ta of capitalist society in the industrially devel¬ 
oped countries of Western Europe and America, 
the main organised force of the working masses, 
and the class that has a party guided by a 
scientific, revolutionary philosophy and under¬ 
standing of the world. 

The events of recent decades have confirmed 
that the intelligentsia has great revolutionary po¬ 
tentialities, and that ever-growing masses of the 
intellectuals and students are joining in the 
struggle against the ruling class. But these same 
events also confirmed another important Marxist 
conclusion, viz., the need for unity of action of 
the intelligentsia and the working class. Many 
intellectuals realise that rejection of joint strug¬ 
gle deprives them of the support of the decisive 
force of modern times. For its part the proleta¬ 
riat is also interested in consolidating its al¬ 
liance with the democratic strata of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. 

The leaders of Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties have many times pointed out the import¬ 
ance of the problem of an alliance between the 
working class and the working intelligentsia. 

The final document of the 1969 Moscow Meet¬ 
ing of Communist and Workers’ Parties said: 










r 


In this age, when science is becoming a 
direct productive force, growing numbers of 
intellectuals are swelling the ranks of wage 
and salary workers. Their social interests in¬ 
tertwine with those of the working class and 
their creative aspirations clash with the inter¬ 
ests of the monopoly employers, who place 
profit above all else. Despite the great diver¬ 
sity in their positions, different groups of in¬ 
tellectuals are coming more and more into 
conflict with the monopolies and the imperial¬ 
ist governments. The crisis of bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy and the attraction of socialism help to 
bring intellectuals into the anti-imperialist 
struggle . 1 

Speaking at that international forum, Leonid 
Brezhnev declared: 

Many aspects of work with the intelligentsia, 
especially with that section of it which to¬ 
gether with the working class is engaged in 
industry and is being subjected to growing ex¬ 
ploitation, should be seen in their new con¬ 
text. The professions requiring mental work 
are becoming more widespread. The engineer¬ 
ing and technical intelligentsia in the capital¬ 
ist countries is now being drawn not only 
from the bourgeoisie but also from the middle 
sections and in part from among the working 
people as well. To a considerable extent all 
this is changing the intelligentsia’s attitude to 
the capitalist system and bringing its inter¬ 
ests closer to those of the working class. 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties (Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 
1969), p. 25. 
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The Communist Parties must take these 

E, 

changes into account. Experience has shown 


that intensified work with the intelligentsia 

.' i H 

makes it more active in the anti-imperialist 


struggle . 1 

. .. 

The alliance between the working class and 


intelligentsia does not take shape of itself. To 


rally broad strata of the intelligentsia around 


the revolutionary proletariat Communist and 

8 

Workers’ Parties have to wage a stubborn, per- 

I? 

sistent struggle on the ideological front. Com- 


munists endeavour to demonstrate their right- 

ness by the logic of life and the theory and prac- 


tice of the revolutionary struggle. The fact that 

S? 

more and more members not only of the scienti- 

fic and technical intelligentsia but also of intel- 

3 . 

lectuals of the humanities are coming over to 


the side of the revolutionary proletariat is very 


largely due to the attractive force of the demo- 

I;."; 

cratic programmes for the reform of capitalist 


society put forward by the Communist and 


Workers’ Parties of industrially developed capi- 


talist countries. This is a matter not simply of 


the economic reforms proposed by Communists, 


but also of the reforms they suggest in the cul- 


tural field. The policy of Communist and Work- 

■1 

ers’ Parties is permeated with a striving to 

achieve more favourable conditions for the intel- 


ligentsia’s scientific, technical, and artistic en- 


deavours, and to secure access to cultural values 


for the broad masses. 

• 

In joint struggle with the proletariat against 
the economic and socio-political system of capi- 


1 L. I. Brezhnev. The SPSU in the Straggle for Uni- 


ty of All Revolutionary and Peace Forces (Progress 


Publishers, Moscow. 1975), p. 70, 
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talist society, the intelligentsia is becoming more 
and more clearly conscious of the need for its 
radical alteration. A considerable part of them, 
it is true, have not yet broken out of the context 
of bourgeois-liberal and social-reformist demands 
for the development of society, but life is inexor¬ 
ably facing many intellectuals with the need to 
choose, and in making that choice, they will 
more and more decisively range themselves on 
the side of the working class fighting for dem¬ 
ocracy and socialism. 






CONCLUSION 

The middle classes are primarily a socio-econo¬ 
mic community, and so the changes taking place 
among them are linked in the closest way with 
the development of social production. Today’s 
stage of the development of capitalist production, 
the scale, direction, and rates of which are larg¬ 
ely determined by the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution, is leading to far-reaching shifts 
in the general structure of the middle classes 
and to changes in the position of many of the 
intermediate groups and sections. 

A simple comparison of the statistics shows 
that in a country like France the bulk of the 
middle classes were still peasants even in the 
mid-50s. At the close of the 60s the numerical 
ratio had clearly shifted in favour of the urban 
middle classes. 

One of the most important socio-economic con¬ 
sequences of the present stage of development of 
capitalist production is intensified proletarianisa¬ 
tion of the middle classes. 

The 50s and 60s were a record period as re¬ 
gards the rates and scale of the eviction of petty 
commodity producers from agriculture and their 
conversion into hired workers. The technical 
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revolution in the agriculture of capitalist coun¬ 
tries forced the pace of operation of the econo¬ 
mic, laws of capitalism in that industry; there 
was a quicker concentration of land, production, 
and capital; competition between producers be¬ 
came fiercer; there began a more intensive ruin¬ 
ing of weak and backward farms than before, 
which led ultimately to a steep decline in the 
total number of small and middling cultivators. 
The prewar history of capitalism did not know 
an expropriation of peasants and farmers on such 
a scale. 

Proletarianisation is also being manifested in 
a worsening of the production conditions of pet¬ 
ty producers, a deepening of their dependence on 
big firms, growth of exploitation of small farm¬ 
ers, and the impoverishment and ruin of many 
of them. 

An indicator of the intensification of proleta¬ 
rianisation of today’s rural and urban petty 
bourgeoisie is the increase in the proportion of 
peasants, artisans, small shopkeepers, etc., who, 
not being in a position to exist on the income 
from own undertakings, are forced to take work 
as employees. In fact they have already been 
converted into semi-proletarians, and a substan¬ 
tial number of them are at an intermediate stage 
on the road to complete liquidation of their 
farms and businesses and their conversion into 
true proletarians. 

The decline in the total number of the petty- 
bourgeois strata of the population in agriculture 
is irreversible. 

In trade and the services sphere, and in sep¬ 
arate sectors of industry there has been a rise 
of new businesses which is leading to a certain 
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reproduction of urban petty-bourgeois strata, 
alongside the ruin and liquidation of many small 
businesses. 

An important reason for the preservation of a 
large number of small proprietors in non-agri- 
cultural sectors of the economy is (however pa¬ 
radoxical it seems) the fact that small business¬ 
es in industry, building, commerce, etc., have 
ceased to be real competitors in any way of big 
firms. 

In industry, for example, small businesses are 
being pushed out of the main spheres and do 
subsidiary and ancillary types of work, operat¬ 
ing in the main as contractors and sub-contract¬ 
ors of big companies. Small industrial and ar¬ 
tisan businesses also work for individual clients 
and provide various technical services for the 
public. 

In addition, the urban petty bourgeoisie still 
has a very broad field of operation in the non- 
industrial sectors of the economy, in particular 
in retail trade and the services sphere. The exist¬ 
ence of a large number of small businessmen 
in these sectors is due to the fact that it does 
not call for much capital to open a small grocer’s 
shop, snack bar, hairdresser’s, and other such 
businesses. 

The rural strata of the petty bourgeoisie are 
in quite a different position as a result of the 
scientific and technological revolution. The fact 
is that small and middling peasants and farm¬ 
ers, unlike artisans and small industrialists, do 
not perform subsidiary and ancillary types of 
work but are engaged in raising the same crops 
as the proprietors of big farms; and that means 
that the rural petty bourgeoisie is in continuous 
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competition with capitalist entrepreneurs in ag¬ 
riculture. Victory or defeat in that competition 
today, with the scientific and technological rev¬ 
olution, depends primarily on the standard of 
technical equipping of farms, introduction of the 
latest advances of agricultural practice, and prof¬ 
itable use of machinery and equipment. In all 
these respects small farmers are in a worse po¬ 
sition than big ones. 

In the period of manufacture, when farming 
was based mainly on manual labour on both big 
and small farms and the application of tractive 
power and separate implements, small peasants 
and farmers could hold out for decades on their 
farms by putting in extra effort and saving on 
personal and farming needs. 

These possibilities have now been completely 
exhausted. (1) In an age of comprehensive mech¬ 
anisation and partial automation of farming 
a man’s physical exertions cannot compete with 
the productivity of machinery. (2) The old ord¬ 
er of the economy is irretrievably a thing of the 
past. Today’s peasants and farmers buy almost 
all the means of production they need, and al¬ 
most all the consumer goods they use. In addi¬ 
tion to the expansion of the volume of the goods 
and services purchased, cultivators’ outlays are 
also growing rapidly because of the steady rise 
of prices for the industrial goods needed for 
farming. 

The proprietors of big farms, thanks to effi¬ 
cient employment of the latest machinery, and 
to volume of production, have the opportunity to 
reduce individual costs per unit of produce. They 
thus not only cover their total outlays, but also 
make a profit, from their sales. The receipts of 
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small farmers, on the contrary, often do not meet 
all their outlays on growing produce. Many thou¬ 
sands of peasants and farmers have therefore 
been forced to quit their farms. 

It is becoming more and more common in the 
agriculture of developed capitalist countries to 
combine work for wages (mainly in non-agri- 
cultural fields) with working one’s farm. The in¬ 
come received by the farmers and (or) members 
of their families from work for wages provides 
something toward the family expenses and so 
does not make small and middle peasants and 
farmers completely dependent on the income 
from their farms. 

The shifts noticeable in the structure of the 
middle classes caused by the present stage of the 
scientific and technological revolution are not 
only linked with the diminishing weight of the 
petty bourgeoisie, hut are also connected with 
the increasing weight of the intelligentsia in de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries. The quickening 
rates of development of science and engineering 
present an increased demand for scientists and 
engineers capable of putting forward and devel¬ 
oping new ideas, and introducing technical in¬ 
novations more quickly. Modern technique and 
technology call for the involvement of increasing 
numbers of scientific and technical experts in 
production itself. The numbers of the intelli¬ 
gentsia are also growing as a result of extension 
of the system of general and specialised educa¬ 
tion and development of the mass media. The 
growing intervention of governments in econom¬ 
ic affairs has also required more specialists in 
economics, law, politics, ideology, etc. The in¬ 
telligentsia is becoming a mass stratum as a 
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consequence of the development of science, en¬ 
gineering, the economy, education, and culture 
in our time. 

The intelligentsia of capitalist countries is not 
a uniform social stratum, its class composition 
resembles a pyramid, with its base resting on 
sections of the proletariat, and its apex rising 
into the capitalist strata of the population. Most 
of the intelligentsia occupy an intermediate po¬ 
sition between these two classes. 

In the past members of the liberal professions 
used to form a considerable part of the intelli¬ 
gentsia, but at present the working intelligentsia 
consists, as a rule, of salaried employees. That 
is by no means a formal element in the change 
of status of certain intermediate groups perform¬ 
ing mental forms of labour. It is a matter of 
the real subordination of intellectual work to cap¬ 
ital, which means extension of capitalist aliena¬ 
tion of work to the working masses of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, their involvement in the system of an¬ 
tagonistic relations of production, in which capi¬ 
tal operates as a force alien and hostile to them. 

From what we have said we can conclude that 
the following trends exist, developing in the 
general channel of the proletarianisation of the 
middle classes: 

(a) a tendency toward an absolute and relative 
reduction in the numbers of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie in the employed population; 

(b) a trend toward an increase in the proportion 
of semi-proletarian elements among the in¬ 
termediate strata; 

(c) a trend toward an increase in the weight of 
salaried persons in the general structure of 
the middle classes. 
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These trends are evidence of an erosion of the 
once common economic basis of the middle class 
es, viz. private ownership of means of produc¬ 
tion, and of a continuing convergence of the po¬ 
sition and living conditions of many interme¬ 
diate strata and those of the proletariat. 

By sharpening the old contradictions of capi¬ 
talism, and giving rise to a number of new ones, 
the present stage of development of capitalist 
production associated with the scientific and 
technological revolution is not only not nar¬ 
rowing the objective conditions for an alli¬ 
ance between the working class and the 
middle classes, but on the contrary is 
broadening them. The scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution has deepened the so¬ 
cial division of labour and tightened co-operation 
between the various sectors and spheres of the 
social economy. These objective tendencies, how¬ 
ever, are being exploited by monopoly capital 
to consolidate its domination over various sect¬ 
ors, and in particular over agriculture, which 
has made peasants and farmers even more de¬ 
pendent on big commercial and industrial com¬ 
panies and other institutions of finance capital. 

The scientific and technological revolution has 
given agriculture an industrial basis and has al¬ 
so given a strong impetus to development of the 
productive forces in other industries, which has 
led to multiplication of society’s material wealth. 
Nevertheless the social and economic consequenc¬ 
es of this development of the productive forces 
for every considerable section of the working 
people of capitalist countries have taken a 
course of growth of instability and insecurity, 
impoverishment, and ruin. 














ihe complicating of technique and technology 
has required a raising of workers’ general and 
specialised education and an increase in the num¬ 
ber of specialists of various kinds. But prolifera¬ 
tion of the number of specialists is being accom¬ 
panied with growth of the reserve army of la¬ 
bour, which is being used by monopoly capital 
to depreciate many professions and forms of 
skilled labour. 

The scientific and technological revolution has 
provided means to improve the efficiency of the 
machinery of management, hut under state mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism these means are directed to 
consolidating the authoritarian power of the top 
management of corporations and various elite 
groups in the governmental machine. 

The scientific and technological revolution is 
creating the indispensable conditions for all¬ 
round, free development of the individual, but 
capitalist society is multiplying various forms 
of alienation. 

Under capitalism the scientific and technologi¬ 
cal revolution also entails even more terrible con¬ 
sequences for humanity, such as disastrous dis¬ 
turbances of the environment and a danger of 
thermonuclear war. 

Its negative consequences are due to the so¬ 
cial nature of the capitalist system, which is 
profoundly hostile to the interests of the work¬ 
ing and middle classes. 

That is why social protest against oppression 
and exploitation is coming not only from the pro¬ 
letariat but also from non-proletarian strata of 
the working people. 

Success of the democratic forces’ fight against 
the domination of monopolies depends on rally- 
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ing the ranks of the working-class movement 
and the strength of the alliance between the 
working class, peasantry, urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie, and intelligentsia. 

The leader of this alliance can only be the 
proletariat, the most advanced social class and 
most revolutionary and consistent fighter against 
all forms of exploitation and oppression. 

Only the proletariat (Lenin said)—by vir¬ 
tue of the economic role it plays in large- 
scale production is capable of being the leader 
of all the working and exploited people, whom 
the bourgeoisie exploit, oppress and crush, 
often not less but more than they do the pro¬ 
letarians, but who are incapable of waging 
an independent struggle for their emancipa¬ 
tion. 1 

The middle classes are not capable of indepen¬ 
dent struggle for their emancipation. They con¬ 
stantly waver between the proletariat and the 
capitalist class. The variety of positions, states, 
and interests gives rise among the non-proleta¬ 
rian sections of the working people to a different 
perception of the aims and objectives of the 
struggle. 

State monopoly capitalism is extending the 
objective preconditions for an alliance between 
the working class and the middle classes, but 
that does not mean that all the working and ex¬ 
ploited masses are fully conscious of the vital 
importance of this alliance and display firm re¬ 
solution to sustain it. 


1 V. I. Lenin. The State and Revolution. Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, pp. 403-404. 
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The revolutionary proletariat and its vanguard, 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, are clearly 
conscious that they need to exert greater efforts 
to neutralise the influence of the ruling class 
and capitalist political parties on the various in¬ 
termediate strata of the public. 

It can now be said, however, that the practice 
of the class struggle in developed capitalist 
countries shows that the working class is draw¬ 
ing considerable sections of the peasantry, urban 
petty bourgeoisie, and intelligentsia to its side 
And the course of future social development will 
lead the non-proletarian strata more and more 
insistently to a realisation of the need to broad¬ 
en and consolidate this alliance in the struggle 
to end the omnipotence of the monopolies, and 
to carry out sweeping democratic reforms open¬ 
ing the road to socialism. 
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248, 285, 288, 289, 298, 

304, 311, 312, 314, 361, 

363, 383, 396, 424, 427, 

430-33 


I 


Imperialism—7-9, 41, 43, 
182 

Income, revenue—20, 22, 
31, 32, 36, 46, 48, 82, 
89, 103, 104, 112, 113, 
126, 130-38, 150, 155-58, 
162, 166, 168-70, 173-76, 
183-86. 188, 215-19, 222, 
248, 249, 256, 257, 288. 


300, 355, 361, 367, 375, 
376, 385, 393, 394-96, 
402, 426, 431 
See also national revenue 
Integration—83, 126, 169- 
173, 255, 367, 368 
Intelligentsia—7, 10, 11, 
29. 50, 79, 88, 94, 113, 
236-58, 271-74, 278, 284- 
290, 303-06, 308. 310-14, 
351, 405-25, 430, 432, 
434, 435 

—bourgeois—245, 246, 
249, 253, 255, 424 
—petty-bourgeois—246, 
407, 424 

—proletarian—126, 246, 
249, 284-88, 312, 424 
Interlocking of mono¬ 
polies with the state 
apparatus- 43 46, 47-49 


J 


Joint-stock companies— 
32, 34-37, 107, 157, 158, 
394 


L 

Labour—14, 19, 28, 31, 
33, 36, 43, 48-51, 53- 
58, 59, 61-75, 80-87, 96, 
98, 99, 114, 127-30, 146, 
152-55, 163, 184, 187, 
188, 193-97, 200, 214, 
249, 260, 261, 267, 269, 
272, 286, 287, 291, 301, 
305, 307, 308, 312, 364, 
379, 387, 397-400, 411, 
412. 423, 431, 432 
—skilled—36, 53, 66, 
67, 75, 76, 86, 237, 
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239, 240, 249, 273, 435 
—unskilled—53, 237, 

239, 382 

—non-productive—130, 
259-60 

—non-physical—52, 59, 
64, 67, 69, 72, 253 
—productive—50, 130, 

259-60 

—mental—51, 63, 67, 
68, 73-76, 236-41, 245, 
251, 260, 267, 269, 
274, 285-91, 293, 296, 
297, 411, 416, 424, 432 
—physical—24, 51-53, 

59-60. 63, 64, 67-69, 
70, 78, 120, 147, 148, 
186, 191, 237, 239, 
250 

Labour force—18, 36, 51, 
60, 67, 68, 81, 82, 97, 
103, 107, 126, 129, 130, 

144, 147, 153, 183, 186, 

191, 195, 231, 246-49, 
285 

See also Aggregate labour 
force, Seasonal work¬ 
ers 

Labour organisation—13, 
18, 71, 74, 85, 87, 104, 
248, 249, 256, 257, 260, 

270, 271, 292, 296, 297 

Labour productivity—66, 
110, 130, 148, 165, 166, 
264-67, 270, 294, 295, 
352, 355, 378, 381 

Landed property—see 
Property 

Landowners—102-09, 112- 
114, 120, 125, 128, 157, 
158, 167, 365, 372-76, 
387, 389, 426, 427 

Living standard—169, 
218, 234, 247, 287, 291, 
307, 318, 320, 388 


M 

Managers (management) 
-27, 28, 34-37, 52, 64, 
71, 74, 75, 120, 185, 195, 
244, 247-50, 274, 275, 
292, 296, 298, 302, 311, 
312, 398 

Means of production— 
19, 26, 28, 31, 41, 72, 
74, 81, 88, 105, 125, 
154, 165, 183-86, 220, 
248, 264, 270, 340, 375, 

376, 433 

Middle class—10, 11, 25, 
81, 88-92 

Middle strata of the 
population—5, 9-15, 30, 
31, 44, 50, 87-91, 93, 94, 
182, 227, 351, 394, 400, 
424-27, 433-36 
Migration 

—in agriculture—97, 

114-16, 119, 152, 352, 
353, 380-83 

—of specialists in sci¬ 
ence and technology 
-280-85 

Military-industrial com¬ 
plex-45, 266, 408, 409 
Monopolies—7, 8, 36, 38, 
39, 41-44, 45, 46, 47-49, 
81, 83, 126, 172, 181, 
211-24, 266, 299, 351-53, 
364, 365, 366-71, 373, 

377, 389-92, 394, 424, 
436 

N 

National income—49, 263 
Nationalisation- 339, 375, 
397-99 

National product—see 

Gross national product 
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0 

Overpopulation—154, 228, 
229, 233, 234, 383 

P 

Peasant movement—102, 
154, 352, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 372. 386 

Peasantry—7, 11, 26, 49, 
90, 93, 94, 98-102, 108, 
110-16. 120-26, 133, 134, 
163, 164, 166-72, 177, 
184, 200, 232, 259, 260, 
351, 352, 356, 363. 365, 
366, 367-69, 372-75, 377- 
379, 382, 384, 386-91, 
395, 398, 399, 405, 427, 
430. 433 36 

-big-90, 99, 122, 126, 
164, 165, 366-68. 373, 
379, 428, 430 
—small—90, 99, 122, 

163-68, 177, 179, 181, 
351, 353, 357, 358. 
365, 366, 367, 372-77, 
379, 380, 383, 389, 
428, 430 

—middle—99, 114, 122, 


165, 

166, 

177, 

179, 

366, 

367, 

372, 

374, 

375, 

389, 

390, 

428, 

430 





Peasants’ and farmers’ 
organisations — 365-67, 
368, 389, 390 
Personal link-up—see In¬ 
terlocking of mono¬ 
polies with the state 
apparatus 

Petty bourgeoisie—21, 28, 
31, 73, 88, 91, 125, 126, 
182, 183, 185-90, 192, 
198, 200, 202, 218-21, 


234, 246, 365, 375, 392, 
394-97, 401-06, 421, 431, 
433 

—urban—8, 21, 88, 94, 


113, 

182, 

183, 

187, 

188, 202, 218, 

224, 

231, 

232, 352, 375 

397, 

404, 

427, 428, 434 

, 435 


—rural 

:-88, 

94, 

125, 

127, 

131, 

173, 

188, 

360, 

363, 

364, 

366, 

367, 

375, 

376, 

389, 

404, 

427, 428 



Polarisation 
—of classes—6, 11, 15, 
93, 198, 363 

—of society—6, 15, 91 
Post-industrial society— 
28. 29, 34, 256 
Professions, occupations 
-12, 16. 52-55, 57-58, 
63-65, 67, 75-79, 84, 88. 
89. 93. 94, 99. 200, 202, 
204, 212, 227, 237-45, 

247, 258, 268, 272-74, 
277-80, 284, 286, 288- 
291, 301, 304, 306, 308, 
312, 313, 380-83. 388, 
395, 396, 399, 414, 415, 
424, 432, 434 

Profit—31, 33-35. 46, 47, 
48, 81, 103, 104, 126, 
128-32, 134, 136, 155, 
174, 180, 184, 185, 189, 

213, 215, 219, 221, 224, 

248, 262, 267, 270, 279, 

286, 287, 357, 381, 394, 

424, 430 

Proletariat—See Working 
class 

Property—19, 20, 22, 26- 
28, 31-33, 37-42, 48, 49, 
72, 73, 82, 92-94, 98, 
100, 103-08, 112-13, 124, 
159, 164, 180, 182-88, 
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220, 248, 257, 372, 373, 

376, 378, 379, 387, 399, 

400, 433 

S 

Scientific and technical 
progress—4-14, 16, 21, 
28, 43, 49, 50, 59, 61, 
66, 67, 79, 80, 83, 87, 
97-99, 114, 147, 164, 
173, 181, 198, 207, 237, 

240, 256, 260, 261, 270- 

273, 287, 301, 312, 313, 

317, 321, 322, 367, 368, 

376, 379, 383, 385, 410, 

411, 423, 425, 428, 430, 

433, 434 

Scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution—See 
Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Progress 
Scientists—55, 57, 59, 64, 
78, 79, 84, 86, 237, 242, 
249-52, 253-56, 261, 266- 
269, 271-77, 279-84, 287, 
289-303, 306, 310, 409, 
411, 413-17, 432 
Seasonal workers—114, 
129, 140, 142, 143, 149- 
154 

Self-employed population 
-18, 51, 58, 67, 68, 73, 
77, 78, 93, 115-18, 140, 
141, 145, 202, 231, 240- 
243, 369, 384, 433 
Semi-proletarians—75, 77, 
88, 94, 136, 137, 163, 
177, 189, 218, 364, 365, 
389, 427, 433 
Shares, stocks—31-38, 248 
Small business—94, 190, 
191, 193-218, 216-26, 

230, 232, 234, 362, 393- 
394, 395-400, 427-28 


Small producers—8, 21, 
31, 77, 93, 94, 97, 125, 
182-85, 187-90, 196, 199, 
200, 206, 207, 212, 215- 
234, 362, 365, 367, 377, 
378, 393, 394-401, 427, 
428 

Social groups—10, 11-21, 
24, 27, 29, 30, 69, 71-76, 
84, 87-90, 93, 94, 122- 
127, 158, 189, 192, 237, 
239, 240, 243, 248, 257, 
273, 274, 278, 279, 288, 
291, 351, 366, 382, 389, 
407, 421 

See also Social strata, 
Classes 

Social inequality—367, 

369, 423 

Social insurance—81, 85, 
220, 222, 372, 375, 383, 

385, 388, 392, 396 

Social mobility—91 

Social strata—12, 13, 15, 
16, 22, 50, 73, 76-78, 
82, 83, 100, 159, 236, 
237, 240, 244, 253, 254, 
257, 351-53, 356, 364, 
368, 369, 372, 375, 379, 

399, 402, 407, 411, 414, 

423, 427, 432 

—non-proletarian—6-9, 
352, 398-401, 405, 427, 
435 

—intermediate — 11- 
15, 18, 19, 76, 78, 81, 
87, 88, 92, 93, 99, 174, 
246, 249, 255, 256, 
432, 433, 435 
See also Middle strata 
of the population 

Social stratification—22, 
23, 29, 30 

Sphere of material pro¬ 
duction—29, 50, 70, 71, 
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I 


94, 97, 98, 101, 115, 135, 
176, 198, 200-06, 208, 
258, 270, 271, 275, 433 
—of circulation—71, 

98, 130, 208, 213, 214, 
223, 226, 433-See 
also Trade 

—of services—29, 98, 
129, 130, 158, 173, 
183, 199, 204, 208 16, 
226, 284, 427, 428 

State-14, 25, 42, 43, 45- 
49, 69, 82, 86, 97, 154, 
182, 219, 351, 353, 357, 
358, 362, 368, 373, 376, 
378, 398-401, 412, 413, 
432 

State aid to agriculture— 
See State regulation 

State-monopoly capital- 
ism-9, 11, 31, 42, 45, 
46, 48, 182, 353, 362, 

366, 368, 384, 389, 390, 
395, 400, 408, 419, 434, 
436 

State regulation—43, 249, 
369 

—of agriculture—97, 

174, 180, 182, 353, 
356-69, 362, 364-66, 
367, 368, 369, 376, 385 
—of the economy—43, 
45, 48 

Stock capital—see Cap¬ 
ital 

Strikes—307-09, 363-66, 

367, 390 

Structure of society—12, 
16-19, 78, 83, 87-182, 
191, 192, 209, 214, 278, 
298 

—of the agrarian pop¬ 
ulation—99, 100, 121, 
126, 136-39, 141, 142, 
155, 163, 194, 353, 


360, 358 

—professional—16, 17, 
53, 59, 60, 63, 66, 67, 
93, 242, 244, 257 
—social and class—8, 
11-19, 21-30, 32, 73, 
76, 90, 93, 94, 104, 
237, 247, 249, 426, 
431, 433 

Students—11, 12, 24, 382, 
414, 419-22 

Subsidies—356, 358, 372, 
377 

Subsistence minimum— 
81, 165, 174, 218, 320, 
345 

Surplus value—31, 32, 

35, 69, 70, 81, 127-31, 
184-88, 259, 


T 


Taxes—46, 47, 48, 184, 
191, 216, 366, 367, 372, 
377, 386, 387, 392, 393, 
394-96, 399, 400 
—progressive—46, 394, 
395 

—federal—46, 47 
Technocrats—34, 299 
Trade—52, 71, 98, 107, 
193, 209, 210, 212-15, 
222-26 

Tradesmen, trade work- 
ers-24, 65, 76, 93, 94, 
184, 189, 190, 202, 208, 
209, 217, 218, 220, 224, 
228, 244, 374, 392, 393, 
394, 395-404 

Trade unions—69, 153, 
154, 172, 206, 285, 303- 
314, 328, 389 
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tJ 

Unemployment—77, 78, 

80, 81, 114, 142, 230, 
231, 234, 279, 287, 312, 
316-19, 325, 327, 372, 
385, 411 

Urbanisation—119, 225, 

240 

V 

Value of labour power— 
82, 183, 185, 285, 288 


Wage, salary—35, 82, 83, 
103, 132-34, 137, 140, 
147-53, 172, 184, 215-18, 
222, 223, 233, 234, 248, 
249, 258, 284, 290, 297, 
305-07, 308, 314, 317, 

Q71 QC18 

Way ’of life-73, 89, 123. 
155, 418 

White-collar workers— 
52, 66-67, 89 

Workers—57, 58, 59-65, 
67-69, 77, 80, 93, 109, 
370, 412 

—skilled—30, 52-57, 58, 
59, 64, 65, 70, 74, 77- 
79, 89, 133, 147, 149, 
153, 157, 211, 244, 
245, 256, 258, 277, 
278-81, 285-90, 309-12 
—unskilled—52, 54, 56, 
77, 150, 153, 291 


—semi-skilled—52, 54, 
56, 57, 59, 78, 149, 
290 

—mental—64, 75, 78, 


270, 

275, 

276, 

279, 

284, 

285, 

288, 

292, 

293, 

296, 

297, 

300, 

305, 

314, 411 



—manual—24, 51-54, 

56, 57, 59, 60, 63, 71, 
78, 89, 261, 314 


Working class—5, 12, 15, 
18, 20, 21, 32, 45, 50, 
61, 67, 69-72, 74-88, 90- 
95, 99, 102, 103, 113, 
120, 125, 126, 134, 149, 
183-88, 190-94, 198, 205, 
219, 222, 227, 228, 233, 
234, 246, 249, 254-57, 
285-90, 293, 311, 317, 
323, 368-71, 373, 387-92, 
394, 400, 403-06, 411, 
419, 421, 422-26, 432-36 
—urban—5, 94, 150, 

367, 380 

—rural—5, 53, 94, 109, 
111, 128, 133-36, 139- 
144, 146-54, 157, 161, 
164, 167, 175, 363, 
367, 371, 372, 380, 
383, 388, 389 


Y 


Youth—29, 57, 79, 84, 
114, 231, 382, 396, 421 
See also Students 

























